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PREFACE. 


THE regulations of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS provide that “there shall be published 
annually a volume of Papers of the School, to be made up 
from the work of the Director and the students during the 
preceding school year.” This volume, now issued in tardy 
compliance with the rule, represents portions of the work 
of the first school year, 1882-1883. The publication has 
been delayed by various unavoidable difficulties, among 
which must be mentioned those which have attended the 
preparation and the printing of two collections of Greek 
inscriptions. Even now it has been necessary to post- 
pone the appearance of Dr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx: 
this, and probably one or two other papers belonging to 
the work of the first school year, will form part of the 
second volume, which, it is hoped, will be published before 
the end of the present year. One paper which will be 
included in the second volume, Dr. Sterrett’s Preliminary 
Report of his journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with his col- 
lection of inscriptions (including those of forty-two Roman 
milestones), has been published already in a separate form. 

The first place in the present volume is given to the 
Inscriptions of Assos, collected in 1881 and 1882 by the 
expedition sent out by the Archzological Institute of 
America. These have been edited by Dr. Sterrett, who 
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went from Athens to Assos for that purpose in April, 1883. 
Although the actual historic gain to be derived from these 
inscriptions may not be great, still it is hoped that the 
glimpse which they give of the life of a quiet Greek town 
in Asia Minor, with its Senate and People passing decrees 
as grand as those of Athens, and with its local magnates, 
women as well as men, earning the public gratitude by 
their gifts, will be welcome to all scholars. Grammarians 
will rejoice that the Aeolic dialect has been enriched by 
one important verbal form (see page 6). Moreover, this 
publication of the first collection of Greek inscriptions ever 
made by an American expedition in classic lands marks an 
era in our national scholarship. The originals of many of 
the inscriptions of Assos are now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. A list of these, with the numbers which 
they bear in the catalogue of the Museum, will be found 
on page 90. The second paper contains a collection of 
inscriptions copied by Dr. Sterrett and Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
at Tralles in Asia Minor during the summer of 1883, and 
first published by Dr. Sterrett in the AW/ztthetlungen of the 
German Archeological Institute at Athens. The present 
paper, however, differs from the article in the Mitthetlungen 
in many important respects, as is explained in various 
editorial notes. A valuable note on the Trallian Olympiads, 
which was kindly sent to the editors by Mr: Ramsay, is 
inserted in this paper (pp. 102-104); and several changes 
have been made in the text of the inscriptions and in the 
commentary, during the absence of Dr. Sterrett in Asia, by 
the advice of Mr. Ramsay, who was associated with Dr. 
Sterrett in copying these inscriptions. 

The three papers which follow were written by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Bevier, and Fowler, in immediate connection with 
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their work at Athens. The first drafts of these were read 
at meetings of the School; and they were presented to the 
Managing Committee after the end of the year, in their 
present form, as theses, in conformity to the rules of the 
School. These papers will give the friends of the School 
a general idea of the subjects to which our students have 
directed their attention. The last paper in this volume was 
read by the Director at one of the meetings at Athens. 

The editors have generally confined themselves to the 
usual éditorial duties of supervision and correcting the 
proofs. As the papers and the commentaries on the inscrip- 
tions were revised after the end of the school year by 
their authors, they alone are responsible for the opinions 
expressed by them and for the manner of presentation. 
Each writer, moreover, has followed his own views in 
expressing Greek proper names in English. An exception 
must be made in the case of the papers on the Trallian 
Inscriptions, as is explained above; and also in that of 
some of the Assos Inscriptions which are now in Boston 
but were inaccessible to Dr. Sterrett at Assos owing to the 
jealousy of the Turkish officials (see page 11). 

The latest circular giving information about the School 
at Athens, issued in January, 1885, will be found at the end 


of this volume. 
Wititiam W. Goopwin, 


THomas W. LupDLow, \ Baitors 
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No. I. 


Boustrophedon inscription on two flutings of a broken proto- 
doric column, tn the western Street of Tombs. (See plate.) 


This inscription undoubtedly belongs to the sixth century before 
Christ, though none of the letters that are most important in 
deciding the age, such as =, Y, X, occur in it. It has no special 
epigraphical value in its present mutilated condition, the letters 
APISTANAPEI(A?) and the ending -KIO% alone remaining. The 
monument is, however, of importance in the early history of Greek 
architecture, as will be shown in Mr. Clarke’s forthcoming Report on 
the Excavations at Assos. 


——--0-0505, 00-——_—_- 


No. II. 


On a vock just within the city wall, on the south-west. 
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In the rock are hewn two niches for votive offerings, surmounted 
by pediments. Above the niches, upon the inclined upper surface of 
the rock, are the letters |PON. The dotted appearance of the letters 
is due to the manner of working the stone with a coarse drill, of 
which all the lines, and especially the pediments, bear evidence. The 
archaic character of the inscription is noticeable in the forms of the 
letters. On the right of the niches are the letters AE, in ligature, 
= ATE, which are apparently of later date. 


0400 


No. ITT. 


Found May 10th, 1882, on the Acropolis, north of the temple, 
near the surface of the ground. (See opposite page.) 


The upper part of the slab is well preserved. The end of the 
inscription is broken away, and has never been found. The inscrip- 
tion was published by Professor Frederic D. Allen in the American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. III., No. 12, p. 463, and was republished 
from that journal by Cauer in the second edition of his Dedectus 
inscriptionum Graecarum propler dealectum memorabiium, No. 430, 
p. 285. Greatest height of slab, 0.18; width, 0.29 m. 


[T]a oxeved éoor dapdoia ert 
>] yd 4 4 
ayopavouw Meyrotia Zwyevet- 
@* Hptpedyuvor yadAKwou Tpets, 
>? » 7, , 
HLEKTA EVER, dtxyoiviKka O€- 
[xla, yotivuKes Eta, Tpiyoa 
4 , 3 rd ¥ 
[x ]aAKca TETTAPA, HLLXOO?, an- 
[Ao Hulixoov ydbvay €yov: o7d- 
| Quo x |NKu a | TANGVTO Tpila| 
. [ 7 ]evTdpvaov 
The inscription is interesting chiefly because we learn from this 


and the three following fragments that the language of Assos was the 
Aeolic of Lesbos. It is an inventory of measures, most probably 


WY pp Az KEY EAE SZIAAMOSIAEPM! 
aa kanieemnrneriA 27° ENE] 
fei HMIMEAIMNOIXAAK /oITP El) 
HMIEK TAENNEA : AIXOINIKA AE 

A. XOINIKEZSERTA: TPIXOA 
SA KIATEZEAPA: HMIXOON:IAA 

WS OONXANANEXON:I STA 
MAKI \TAAAN TAT PIC 
EN TAM NA@os— 


O10M, 


Aybod Vobhewed ut. 
WY. 32 
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belonging to the temple of Athena, near which it was found. Such 
inventories were made by an official at the expiration of his term 
of office, for the use of his successor, and to show officially that 
there had been no maladministration of the goods and chattels of 
the temple during his term. Many such inventories have been found, 
—for instance, those of the property in the Parthenon (see C. Z G., 
Vol. I., Zabulae Magistratuum, C. L. A., Vol. 1, pp. 48-78), and 
several lists of articles belonging to the Asklepieion at Athens. 

The one letter wanting in line 1 is almost certainly T. 

The inscription is of the greatest importance grammatically, be- 
cause it clears up a point hitherto doubtful, to which Professor Allen 
called attention in the American Journal of Philology (above cited). 
Meister, in his Griech. Dial. I., p. 171, note 2, points out that the 
third person plural of the Aeolic €upu has hitherto had no documen- 
tary voucher. In the inscription of Eresos, as published by Conze 
(Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, p. 35 sqq.), we find the form ESTI as 
the third person plural of gu. For this E2TI, Sauppe ( Commen- 
tatio de duabus inscriptionibus Lesbiacts, in Gottinger Programm, 
1871) suggested that ENTI be read, and he was followed by Cauer 
in the first edition of his Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propler 
dialectum memorabilum, No. 123, and by Bechtel in we zuschrift- 
lichen Denkmiiler des aeolischen Dialekts, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 
V., p. 138 sqq. This conjecture seemed to be but slightly supported 
by the words of Herakleides in Zustathios, 1557, 41: trav 8 airy 
Awptéwv kal 76 hpovoder kat vootat Ppovetvte Aé€yew Kal voedyTe 
él repiorrmpevorv SnAady, arep €Edpoe TOU vy Aeyoueva, AioALKd, éoriv olov 
ppovedre: ert O€ Kal EdTL avTt TOD cioly, Orep GAdws évri A€yerar 
Adpuov 6pod dv cat AiodAtkdév. The correctness of dpovedrs, edrs, and évri 
was disputed by Meister, who virtually demands the form E2=l,* 
which fortunately is established beyond doubt by our inscription. 

Notice the dialectic patronymic Zwyéveos, which runs with 
wyevys = Sworyevys. 


* Meister, Griech. Dial. I., p. 171, note 2: An die Richtigkeit von gpovetri 
edrt ist nicht zu glauben, éevri ist bdotisch, wie die gleich darauf “ dolisch” 
genannten Formen ofcevrt pirevtt.— Nach dem Vorbilde Yecor dolisch e?ot anzu- 
nehmen, erscheint bedenklich, da dem Part. Fem. pdére:ca nicht efoa sondern 
%ooa entspricht. Ich treffe desshalb keine Entscheidung. | 
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No. IV. 


Fragment found near west 
end of Stoa. The left 


side ts broken away. 


—_ 3G ff 
. ay 


NEMrAlTNEXo 
MAXONTETA 
EMA XOMMEN 
IN TEZSKATA TA 





Holes were bored as 






marks for cutting the 
letters. Height,0.257; 
greatest width,o. 165. 


The inscription is too 
fragmentary for even prob- 
able restoration, the left side 
being entirely wanting. It 
probably belongs to the third 
century before Christ, and 
is interesting solely on ac- 
count of the dialect. No- 
tice datives in -ow1, accusa- 







AY TOLZINEISOY 
NATPEAAATS AE 
E(OIZIEPkKE 





tives in -ous, dvayyeAAdro, 
Wadirna, and the patrony- 
mic “Avodé/ketos. 


. ET OLVECOL 
es : [Tnré]payov rera- 
Lywévov + + + + + Trrjéuayou Mev- 
[dvdpw + + + + + -ovres KaTa Ta 

5 [avra (mdrpia): + + * Tydeulayov “Avodixer- 
[ov] - © + + #© + + + gs eis rov da- 


> , \ 3 , ‘ de 3 
[mov evvoias Kat Kadoka]yabias: Tois O€ av- 
[ayeypapupevors (?) Kat rera]yuévous oe- 
[Pavors + + + + + €Ejvra€las evexa 
3 A 3 
1 + + : avtotow eis Ov- 
loiav + + + + + + d]vayyed\ddto dé 


- [éy rots + + Jetoror éy KeBpnv- 
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3 , \ N\ \ \ . N 5 
lt, €rawéoar d€ Tots dukac|rais Kata Ta av- 
\ v4 N 3 X 3 v4 
[ra, Kadécar d€ avrols «ils 1 PUTAVY}LOV 
is [eis detrvov, dvaypaplar dé 7d Wadirpa 
3 7 , N ld b a) \ 
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b) XN e€UN “A N 5s » \ > \ b) 
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No. V. 


fragment found below the agora wall. Rulings for the 
lines are still visible. Greatest length, 0.16 ; greatest height 
to moulding, O.105 m. 
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AQ N 


OoTpaTayoL IT po- 


- + + + [ypapparev]s tas Boddas ka- 

[ti rO ddpw: + + + Kat “Avddixos Kieoxpar- 
[eos or -x»9 + + + «70 dldiopa amédmxay k- 
[ai]: + + + + + + + dypeduevor Sid M 


doas e€xyovot(?) "“Acovot 


A restoration is impossible. The inscription is interesting solely 
in a dialectic view. Compare the forms orpdrayo: (see Cauer, 
Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilium, 
No. 431, p. 277), Tas BodAas, “Avddixos, KXeoxpar[eos |, drédwxar, 
dypedpevot (Caner, p. 286: ex vetustissima dialecto Lesbiaca videtur 
servatum esse; cf. Meister, Dia’. I. 177.sq.). It has small O and 
two forms of A. 


Professor Allen (American Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 463) 
calls attention to the new name ’Avdd:xos, and Professor Gildersleeve 
adds this note : — 


“? Ayddukos = Ava&idixos would be tempting if it were not for the 
oin’Avo. So ’AvakAjs runs with ’AvagixAys rather than “Avd«Ayros to 
which it is usually referred. “Avaydpa, the name of one of Sappho’s 
friends (Swédas), has been crowded out by the “Avaxropia of Maximus 
Tyrius (see Swinburne’s Anacforia), but “Avaydpa = “Avagayopa would 
have its masculine in "Avagaydpas. “Avaxpéwy, if compounded with 
dvd, up, would be the only one of its group to be so compounded 
according to Fick (Lersonennamen, 8.121). BaotAodixa, which is 
found C. J. G. 2448, 3, is a fellow to “Ava&idixy.” 
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No. VI. 


Found at the portal entrance at the end of the agora; a mere 
Sragment. Rulings for the lines are still visible. Length, 
about 0.23 m.,; height, 0.17 m. 
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No. VII. 


Decree found September & and 6, 1881, at the eastern end 
of the Stoa plateau, on two fragments of marble. Copied 
by W. C. Lawton. 


This inscription was published in Mr. Clarke’s first Report on the 
Investigations at Assos, in 1882. The present editor was unable to 
see this or either of the two other long inscriptions published in that 
Report, because they were kept sealed during his stay in Assos by 
order of the Turkish officials, who could not be induced to open 
them for inspection. The following is taken from the introductory 
note of the former editor : — 


“This inscription contains a decree, passed by some town whose 
name is lost, giving a crown and a vote of thanks to the town of 
Assos for sending judges to decide certain lawsuits, and giving the 
same distinctions to the judges themselves. The upper part of the 
inscription, with most of the preamble, is lost. Inscription No. 3568 f., 
in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. Graec., Vol. Il., p. 1128, contains a 
similar vote of thanks sent by the town of Peltae to Antandros: 
Boeckh assigns this document to the third century B.c.” 


The following notes are added in Mr. Clarke’s Report : — 


“Line 8. AvAyrav rH mporyn yuéepa: cf. Aeschines in Cves., § 45, 
kynpvrreaOat Tots Tpaywdots, and the spurious decree in Demosth. Coz, 
§ 118, Acovvotos, tpaywdots Kotvots, with the corrupt expression, 
Tpaywoov TH Kaw, 2b7@., § 55. 

“Line 12. STE@®ANON isthe stonecutter’s mistake for STE®ANOI. 

“Line 13. [X30 must be a mistake for [3Q3. 

“ Phonetic spellings, as riz BovAnv (1. 15), Toy ypayparéa (1. 17), 
Bovdyy kai (1. 23), will be noticed; as also occasional omission of 
I in HI and QI, and careless insertion of I after H and Q.’’ * 


* The stone is now (June, 1884), in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston; but 
the inscription has been much defaced since it was copied by Mr. Lawton in 1881, 
many words having become illegible. The traces of letters, however, amply 
confirm Dr. Sterrett’s restoration of éweA@évres in line 23, EMEA... ES being 
quite certain. In line 31 the form HPH@HSAN (for 7/pé0noav), as previously 
published, is not confirmed; the stone has HPEOHSAN. — W. W. G. 
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MIA 
AHMOZ¢AINHTAITASKA 
TOISKAAOISKAIAT AOOISTQNANAPQN 
ITAPATINQNTAIANAPESA=IOITOYAHMOYEIA 
TTAPXOYSANEYXAPISTIANAEAOXOAITHIBOYAH - 
AHMQIETTHNHZOAITONAHMONTONASSIQNETIIT - 
El - EXEITTPOSHMASKAISTEPANOYSOAIAYTONENTOIS 
TOISAIONYSIOISAYAHTQNTHITTPQTHIHMEPAIXPYSQISTE 
ANQIETTITQATTOS TEIAAIAIKASZ TAS KAAOYSKATAQOYSKA - 
PAMMATEAETTHNHS0OAIAEKAITOYSAIKASTASTOYSTTA 
PAT ENOMENOYSEXEAAONAOHNAL OPOYAATIMONKAEOMOP 
OY KAIZSTEPANQSAIEKATEPONAY TQNXPYSQISTEPANQNETI - 
ITASMENAIAAIKASAITQNAIKQNISSQKAIAIKAIQOS TAS 
YSAIATIOTTANTOZTOYBEATISTOYYTTAPXEINAEAYTO .- - 
soe ee MBOYAHNKAITONAHIMONTIPQTOISMETATAIE 
PAYTTAPXEINA - - + O - - KAITTPOZENOYSTHSTTOAEQSHMONSTE 
PANQISAIAE - AITOTTP - - - » TEAMEAAT XPONMEAAT XPOYOAAE 
PQlIETEPANQIETTIITQTTAPASX - SOAITHNKAOAYTONXPEIANMETA 
TTAZHEPIAOTIMIAS THETEANATT - AIASTQNS TEPANQNTHNETI - 
. &.. TOHSASOAITOYSATQNOOET - STOYMOYSIKOYINAAEKA . 


AZSIOIEIAHSEQSINTHNTETQNANAP - - KAAOKATAOIANKAITHN 
TOYAHMOYEYXAPISTIANAIPEOHNAITTPESBEY TAZOITINESAPIKO 
MENOITTPOSAYTOYSETTEAO --- EX -- - TETHN - OYAHITKAITONAH 


MONTOTEYHOISMAATTOAQSOYSINAYTOISKA » - OPANIOYSINTH - 
TETQNANAPQNKAAOKAPAOIANKAITHNEYNOIAN - NEXOMEN 
TTPOSTONAHMONAYTQNKAITTIAPAKAAESOYSINAZSSIOYSKAITIA 
PAY TOISTTOHSASOAITHNANATT EAIANTQNS - E®A 
NQNYTTOTOYKATAZTAOHSOMENOYAPQNOOETOY « OY 
MOYSIKOYATQNOSTITPONOHSAIAEINAKAITOYH®ISMAANA «. - - 
PHIEISTHAHNAIOINHNKAIANATEOHTTIAPAYTOIZENTQIE 
THOANESTATQITOTIOITIPESBEYTAIHPEOHSANKAEOMH 
AHZHIIASATOPOYANAZAT OPASAIONY 210Y 
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soe ee ee et tt EHuos* haivntas tas cal Taé&ias | 
> \ / aa, an \ > a A > ral 
[arodid0vs ydpitas| Tots Kandots Kal ayabois THY avdpar, 
[xat of dv tarepor| wapayivevTat avdpes d&tot Tod Sywov Eid- 


or 


/ e 4 P) / / A A 
[jyowow wvlmrdpyoucay evyapiotiav, dedoyOat TH BovrA7n 
[cal TO] SHu@ emrnvicOas Tov Shuov Tov Acotiwy éri 7[ 7] 
é é t 
[wior]les [7] eyes wpos judas, cal otepavodcbat adtov év roils 
/ A A ' an 
‘+ + + tous Atovuctots, adrAnToY TH TPATH Nuépa, KPVT@ aTe- 
/ 3 \ A 3 \ \ > \ \ 
[b]ave, él To arocteiNat diKacTas Kadovs Kayalous kali] 
/ b) a \ \ \ \ \ 
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* The preamble must run somewhat as follows : — 

["Edogev try Bovag-+ "Erewdy reupbévrog mpécBews mpdcg ’Acoiovc, dvtacg nudv didoug Kat 
ebvouc, Tepl altyoewc OikaoT@v Kal ypaupatéuc, “Acotot 61a TavTocg Tpdvolay ToLovpeEvot Tept dtKato- 
atung éreuwav dixacta¢g avdpac Kadove Kai ayabovc Kai riot éxovTag Kat Kpioly vytH TpoodEpo- 
pévouc, "EvéAaov ’A@yvayépov, Aatiuov KAsoudpyov, kai ypaupatéa, MéAayypov Medayypov, of 
Kal mapayevouevor ele THY TOA Hudav Edikacay TaE Oikag iowg Kal OtKaiwe META TAONC Cwdpoobvns 
axodoifuc Toig Te véuote Kal Toig Wydiopacw Stwe ov Kai Oo] 
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“T By decree of the Senate. Whereas after we had sent an ambas- 
sador to the Assians, our friends and well-wishers, to ask from them 
judges and a clerk, the Asstans, who are ever full of forethought 
in matters of justice, have sent us judges, men of noble and good 
character, faithful men with sound judgments, to wit, Echelaos, son 
of Athenagoras, Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, and the clerk, Melan- 
chros, son of Melanchros, who on their arrival in our city have 
judged the suits equitably and justly with all temperance according 
to the laws and the decrees: — now therefore in order that| the 
people may appear [duly grateful | to noble and good men [and that 
hereafter all who| may come to us who are worthy of the people, 
may know that gratitude is in store for them, be it enacted by 
the senate and the people, that the people of the Assians be thanked 
[jor the good-will which| they have for us, and be crowned with a 
golden crown at the . .. Dionysia, on the first day of the flute- 
players, inasmuch as they have sent us good and honorable judges, 
together with a clerk; and further that the judges who came to us, 
Echelaos, son of Athenagoras, and Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, be 
thanked and be crowned each with a golden crown, inasmuch as they 
gave judgment in some of the suits [eguzéadly] and justly, and 
settled others amicably in the best possible manner; and that they 
be the first to have [access fo| the senate and the people after the sac- 
rifices, and that they be proxenoi of our city; further, that the clerk 
Melanchros, son of Melanchros, be crowned with a wreath of leaves, 
inasmuch as he has performed his duties with all zeal ; and that the 
overseers of the musical contest be charged with the proclamation 
of the crowns. And in order that the Assians may be made aware 
of the noble character of these men and of the gratitude of our 
people, be it further enacted that ambassadors be appointed, who 
shall go to them, and, presenting themselves to their senate and 
people, shall deliver to them this decree, and shall make known to 
them the noble character of these men and the good-will which we 
have for their people, and shall invite the Assians to make proclama- 
tion of the crowns in their own city also, through the overseer who 
may be appointed to superintend the musical contest; and that the 
ambassadors further provide that this decree be cut upon a stone 
pillar, and set up in the most conspicuous place in their city. Kleo- 
medes, son of Hegiasagoras, and Anaxagoras, son of Dionysios, were 
appointed ambassadors.” 
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The custom of bringing judges in times of civil dissension from a 
distant but friendly city, to settle disputes and suits whose amicable 
adjustment by the home authorities had been despaired of, seems to 
have been not unknown even in comparatively early times. Herodotus 
(IV. 161; V. 28) speaks of mediators (xarapricrijpes) who were 
brought from Paros to Miletos, and from Mantineia to Kyrene, to act 
as umpires. Christ (Sésungsberichte der kinighchen bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1866, p. 259 ff.) points out that, during 
the liegemony of Athens, the cities and islands which owed allegiance 
to the mistress of the seas had no right of jurisdiction in important 
suits and criminal processes, but had to lay them before Athenian 
courts for judgment. (See also M. H. E. Meier, Die Privatschieds- 
vichter und die bffentlichen Ditteten Athens, so wie die Austrigal- 
gerichte in den griechisthen Staaten des Alterthums.) Thus the 
force of habit created in these communities a feeling of dependence 
on others for the settlement of knotty cases, a feeling which outlasted 
the Athenian empire. From the testimony of inscriptions, it is clear 
that it was for the most part the communities belonging to the 
Athenian confederacy which were in the habit of calling upon other 
states for mediating Dikasts, although the practice was by no means 
confined exclusively to these communities. The judges were gener- 
ally ¢hosen from cities so distant that they might be presumed to 
know nothing of the suits upon which they would have to give judg- 
ment, so that they might approach their tasks with impartial and 
unprejudiced minds. Thus Antandros sends judges to the distant 
Peltai (C. Z. G., 3568 f.), Iasos in Karia sends to the island of 
Kalymna (C. 7. G., 2671), Assos sends to Stratonikeia in Karia (see 
below, No. VIII.). In regard to the time when this custom pre- 
vailed, it is noteworthy that the decrees in honor of Dikasts all belong 
to the period between the fall of the Athenian Confederacy and the 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans. ‘The oldest decree of this 
kind is that of the Kalymnians (C. /. G., 2671); the youngest is that 
of the Adramytteni (C. 7. G., 2349 46, Addenda), which falls in the 
year 69 or 70 B.c. (cf. Christ, doc. céz.). 

The method of procedure on such occasions may be ascertained 
from Inscriptions VII. and VIII. An ambassador was sent by one 
state to another to request one or more judges andaclerk. After 
the lawsuits had been disposed of to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
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the city which sent the judges and the judges themselves were 
honored by special decrees. At first, simple praise was bestowed 
upon the judge, the clerk, and the city sending them. Afterwards, 
besides crowns of gold, statues and portraits were given, along with 
the right of holding property, of being proxenos, etc. Later on, the 
city (Demos) ceases to participate in the honors, which are heaped 
on the judge and his clerk. The honors conferred on the clerk 
were the same in kind as those of the judge, but less in degree. 
The people of Adramyttion (C.Z. G., 2349 4.) and of Peltai (C.Z. G., 
35684.) honor the judge with a crown and a statue, while the clerk 
must be content with a crown and portrait. The proclamation of 
the honors conferred was first made at some festival of the city 
whose suits had been adjudged, whereupon a special ambassador was 
sent to the other city to request a similar proclamation. The official 
decree conferring the honors was then engraved, and set up in a 
temple or some other prominent and frequented place in do¢h cities. 
Frequently the person is named who is to have charge of the erection 
of the stele; sometimes, too, a certain maximum sum is fixed to 
defray all expenses connected with the proclamation of the honors, 
the crown, and the engraving, and erection of the stele or statues. 
Our inscription belongs probably to the second century before Christ. 
The honors decreed to the judges seem to be genuine, and the 
crowns of gold were probably actually given as decreed. But during 
the Roman period, honors absolutely disproportionate to the services 
rendered were often decreed by cities to individuals. Such honors 
were of course purely formal, a fact which did not prevent them 
from being sought after. Nay, decrees bestowing honors on private 
citizens were sometimes actually bought by ambitious persons, or by 
the kinsmen of a deceased man of wealth. For an example of this, 
see an inscription of Synnada, published by W. M. Ramsay in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénigue, 1883, p. 302. 

Assos was said to have been founded by a colony from Mytilene 
or Methymna; we should therefore expect to find the same names at 
Assos that are usual in the island of Lesbos. 

Echelaos, one of the judges, bears the name of the son of 
Penthilos, who founded Mytilene (Plut. Septem Sap. Conv., 20; 
Paus. W1I., 2, 1; Sérad. XII, p. 582; Aristot. Pol. V., 10, p. 1311, 
ed. Boruss. Acad.). The name (ExéAaos, “EyéAas, "Exedos, "ExeAAos) 
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seems to have been popular in Lesbos (cf. Ahrens, Diaz. IL., p. 497, 
499; Le Bas, Luscriptions Grecgues et Latines, fasc. V., No. 119). 

One of the tyrants of Mytilene bore the name of A/elanchros, the 
clerk in our inscription (cf. S¢vad. XIII., p. 617; Dzog. Laert. IL, 
4, 1; Suid. s.v. Wirraxos). 

The name Zez#mos is found on a coin of Smyrna (AZonnet IIL, 
203), and Pape conjectures that Adrimos must be restored in Mionnet 
VI., 314, and in C./. G., 2138, where Boeckh reads “AAtipos. 

Kleomorgos and Hegiasagoras are entirely new names. “Hyaca- 
yopas = “Ayacaydpas (also “Aytacaydpas) ; Ionic “Hyins, “Hyias, "Hyis 
= "Ayias (‘Ayias),"Ayis. K2Aeduopyos = KXeo + pdpyos: pdpyos, purt- 
fier, from popyvupe = dudpyvups. 


—_—0.0£6%0-0-——_. 


No. VIII. 


Marble stele found underneath the altar of the Byzantine 
apse which was built upon the foundations of the temple 


in antis at the western end of the agora. (See plate, 


pp. 18, 19.) 


It contains a decree of the town of Stratonikeia, conveying the 
public thanks and a vote of a crown to Assos for sending a judge, of 
the same character as No. VII. The stone was not used as part 
of the pavement, but was thrown in with the debris to raise the level 
of the floor of the apse. The top is lost with the preamble of the 
decree, which is restored conjecturally below. The width varies from 
0.405 to 0.415 metres; the greatest height is 0.53 m., the smallest 
is 0.47 m,. 
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[’Edoev 7H BovrAn: “Emesdy o Sjpos 0 ’Acciwr & Te Tots mpo- 
TEpov Ypovols evvous Ov Kal hiros TO Sipe TO XTpaTo- 
VLKEOV, KAL VOV, TpeTBevovTos TOD dHjwou TOD Yrparovinéov Kab 
a&vobyTos didovat dvdpa SixactHy, 0 Sjpos 0’ Acalwv, dca TavTos mpo- | 
[vosav trotovpmevos mepl Suxatocvyyns, KaTa TOUS TH|s TaTpLOos V[ opoUS | 
[éreurpev ’Apvvapevov Bonotkrelous 6]5 kal maparyevopevos eis [> Tpa-] 
[rovicecay éorrovdacey akorov8 |a tpdocev TH THS TaTpioos aipé- 
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/ 5 / e? \ las \ \ 3 / by 
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/ f \ ed \ 3 3 n 3 / 
dStahurd£ouaw. TapaKkare(l)Tw dé OTWS KAL TAP avTOIS avayyée- 
AwvTat al Tiwal KAO Exactov Tos év Tots TUVTENOVMEVOL- 

35 [s] dyaouv, Kal Toms atroderyOH éeripavys év @ avateOjcer| as | 
/ / 4 b) / / \ / 
[o]r7rAn AUOivyn éyovca avayeypappévoy TOde TO Whdiopa. 
\ \ i N b) \ / / e 
TO 6€ TéNeT pa TO eis THY OTHANY OLtayparrdTw@cay OL TA- 
aA fal \ fa) an 
pial TO ATrOTTENNOLEVO TPETBEVTH aro TOV KoLV@V Tp|oc- | 
Oday pn TAEloy TéeXEo HA Spaxuay TpLdKovTa. npéOn 
40 [Iv@l@v ’Evrrediwvos. 


[““ By decree of the Senate. Seeing that the people of Assos have 
been well disposed and friendly to the people of Stratontheia, both in 
Jormer times and now, when the people of Stratontkeia had sent an 
embassy to request them to grant a judge, the people of Assos, being ever 
zealous tn the cause of justice, according to the laws| of their country 
[Lave sent Amynamenos, son of Brestkles,| who, upon his arrival in 
[ Stratonthkeia, has striven | to justify by his acts [the choice] of his 
country, [ judging the suits which he settled equitably,| justly, and 
according to the laws, [zz order that] he might appear just to all 
those [ for whom he judged |. And in all other matters connected with 
his mission he showed himself during his stay with us worthy of the 
citizens who sent him and of our people as well, inasmuch as he 
preserved the dignity of the country in all respects. And after the 
duties of his mission had been discharged, he sojourned among us 
with all good-will and as was becoming to an honorable and good 
man. Now therefore, in order that the people may appear to be at 
all times mindful of good men by returning becoming thanks, be it 
resolved as follows, with the blessing of Fortune : — 

That the people of Assos receive our thanks and be crowned with 
a golden crown for having sent an honorable and good man, one 
worthy of both the cities. And that the judge Amynamenos, son of 
Bresikles, be thanked, and that the freedom of the city be given to 
him and his descendants, on fair and equal terms with our own 
citizens, and that he be assigned to tribe and deme, and also be 
crowned with a golden crown. And let the directors of the contest 
make proclamation of the crowns, in the musical contest which is 
celebrated in honor of Rome, in the following words: ‘The people 
of Stratonikeia crown the people of Assos and Amynamenos, son of 
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Bresikles, the judge sent to us, with a golden crown, on account of 
their excellence, justice, and good-will towards our people.’ 

“ And in order that the Assians also may know the gratitude of our 
people, let an ambassador be chosen, and let the ambassador-elect, 
immediately upon his arrival at Assos, present himself to the senate 
and the assembly of the people, and make known the honors herein 
voted to them, as well as the justice which was meted out by their 
judge, and let him request them, as they are already well-wishers and 
friends of our people, to increase their friendship, knowing that the 
people of Stratonikeia will ever preserve their good-will for the 
Assians. Let him request that the honors be proclaimed at Assos 
also every year at the celebration of the games, and that a prominent 
place be set apart in which a stone stele having this decree engraved 
upon it may be set up. Let the treasurers pay to the ambassador 
who is sent the sum expended upon the stele, which must not exceed 
thirty drachmas, from the public revenues. Pythion, son of Empedion, 
was chosen ambassador.” 


Line 13. EILAN@EXAI is the stonecutter’s mistake for ETTAINE- 
SAI. 


Line 14. The uncontracted form of ypvoeos occurs not infrequently 
in Ionic inscriptions, ¢.g., in an inscription of Stratonikeia published 
in the Bulletin de Corr. Flell., 1881, p. 183. 


Line 16. BpyotxAciovs. The ending -eovs of the genitive occurs 
rather frequently as the termination for nouns in -xAys all along the 
western seaboard of Asia Minor. So at Miletos (C. ZG. 2856-57, 
IlacixAeious), at Teos (C.L. G. 3089, “Ayafoxdeiovs 3 3114, Bwor- 
kAelous), at Erythrai (Christ in Siéeungsberichte der Konigt. bayer. 
Akademie, 1866, p. 247, IarpoxXciovs and “IarpoxAjous), at Smyrna 
(C.L. G. 3141, Atovucoxdeious, MevexAcious, “A@ynvoxdeéovs), and in the 
interior at Aphrodisias (C. /. G. 2747, 2776, AptorokXeiovs). Both 
forms -eovs and -yovs may be explained from -xAeFous. To com- 
pensate for the digamma the e« was either expanded to « or length- 
ened to . 


Lines 30-31. The form edvotovs for etvovs is probably a mistake 
of the stonecutter, who no doubt thought at first that he had to carve 
some form of evvota. 


Line 32. Stratonikeia was founded on the site of the ancient 
Idrias by Antiochos Soter (280 to 261 B.c.) in honor of his wife 
Stratonike ; consequently our inscription must date after that event. 
Both the character of the letters and other considerations that will 
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appear below make it clear that the inscription dates before the year 
84 B.c., the year of the pacification of the Eastern provinces by the 
Romans. 


The name BpyotxAns (cf. Bpjoos: Conze, Reise auf der Insel 
Lesbos, plate XVII. 1) is the Lesbian and Assian turn given to 
AtovvouxaAyns.* The Lesbian promontory Bpjooa, a name still to be 
recognized in the modern Bpyooid, was the seat of the cult of 
Dionysos, who took from the name of the place the epithet Boyoevs.t 
A variation of the epithet must be recognized in Bopnoayerys, which 
occurs in an inscription of Beyoord published in the Bulletin de Corr. 
ffell,, 1880, pp. 445, 446 (Acoviow Bpnoayevet).{ From Lesbos 
the cult of Acdvucos Boynoev’s passed over to Smyrna, as is known from 
several inscriptions of that city (C. ZG. 3160, 3161, 3176, 3190). 
It was popular also at Mytilene (see Bul. de Corr. Hell., 1880, 
p. 441) and Methymna (Sui. de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 40). 

It was quite natural that Dionysos Breseus should establish himself 
at Assos, for the local cults of the mother country were usually con- 
tinued in the colony. There is no direct evidence to prove the 
existence of this cult at Assos, but certainly the name Bpyouxdjs 
of our inscription proves that Atovucos Bpeyoets was not unknown 
there. 


* This form occurs occasionally in inscriptions, and once in Pausanias (6.17.1). 
Cf. also Hermes, 1870, p. 203. AtovvotorAyjs occurs in Athenaios (3. 964, 116d, 
118@) and in an insciiption of Karystos (C. 7. G. 21526). The more correct 
form, AvoyvcoxAjjs, although found in inscriptions and in Strabo (14. 649), does 
not seem to have been more in use than the less correct forms. 

+ Meister, Griechische Dialekte, p. 107: “Bpjjoca ist aus Fpnkia von piyvupr 
(vgl. ‘Phyov) entstanden, wie der Stamm Fpyx- auch der boeotische Name Bpeutt- 
Sas (fiir Fonxtdas) zeigt. Die Schreibungen mit einfachem o, Bpjon, Bpnceds, 
Bpioaios u. s. w., erklaren sich durch spater eingetretene Vereinfachung der Gemi- 
nation. Auf diesen Dionysosbeinamen geht auch der lesbische Kurzname Bpjjaos 
Bonow auf der Inschrift 34, 2, Zuriick.” See Conze, Reise auf d. Ins. Lesbos, 
plate XVII. 1. See also Ahrens de wal. graec., i. p. 34. For the explanations 
of the epithet Bpnoeds by the ancient writers, see Columella, xii. 39. 2; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 18; Persius, Sez. 1. 76. 

t Bpnoayervhs is regularly formed, as the writer in the Bu/etin points out, and 
may be compared with Kpnrayevhs (Kpyntoyerys), an epithet of Zeus (cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Pda; Eckhel. Doct. Num. 2. 3012; C. Ll. G. 2554), and with MeAyja- 
yevns, an epithet of Homer (cf. Pseud. Plut. Vzt. Hom. 1. 2; Luc. Demosth. enc. 
9; Procl. Chrest. 1; Suid. s.v. “Ounpos). The epithet Bpnoev’s was spelled in 
different ways, through the ignorance or carelessness of stonecutters. Thus 
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The fact that the cult of personified Rome is mentioned (in 
line 22) gives a hint, but only a hint, in regard to the date of the 
inscription, for unfortunately the date of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Dea Roma at Stratonikeia can never be known except by 
inference. But certainly its early introduction was made possible by 
the well-known adulation and servility of the Greeks. 

Rhodes obtained a commercial treaty from Rome in the year 
306-7 B.C., at a time when Carthage was hard pressed by the daring 
invasion of Africa by Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse.* Both Per- 
gamon and Rhodes early espoused the cause of Rome against Philip 
of Macedonia, and Dea Roma was certainly worshipped at both 
places ; but there is no evidence to show that the cultus was intro- 
duced at a specially early time. 

With Smyrna and Alabanda the case is different, for positive proof 
exists of the early introduction of the cult at these places. In 
the year 26 A.D. the people of Smyrna boast of the fact that 
they were the first to erect a temple in honor of Dea Roma, and 
state that this temple was built during the consulship of M. Porcius 
Cato (ze. 195 B.c.). At this time Rome was great, it is true, but 
still it was before she had reached the acme of her power, nay, even 
before the destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of the kings 
who ruled in Asia.t This was the year after Greece had been pro- 
claimed free by Flamininus at the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
This fact makes plausible the assumption that the temple was erected 
to Dea Roma in recognition of that event, as well as to take time by 
the forelock by a marked exhibition of friendliness to all-conquering 


alongside of Bpnoets (C. JZ. G. 3160, 3161) we find Bpewed’s (C. 7. G. 3176, 3190); 
Bpnocaios (Hesych. s.v.), Bpnoatos (Etym. Mag.), Bpioaios (Steph. Byz. and 
Etym. Mag.); cf. also C./. G. 2042. 

*® Polyb. xxx. 5,6: ofrws yap iv mpoywaticdy +b woAlreuvma Tov “Podlwy as 
oxeddv ern tTertapdxovta mpds Tots éxatby Kexowwrnkds 6 diwos ‘Pwuatos Tov 
emipavertadtwy Kal KaAAlorwv Epywy ovK ererolnto mpds avTovs cuupaxtay. Droy- 
sen, Diadochen, Drittes Buch, p. 154, says in regaid to this: “ Polybios handelt 
von diesen Dingen bei Gelegenheit der zweiten rhodischen Gesandschaft des 
Jahres 587 (v. Chr. 167), die Oepelas dpxouevns nach Rom kam.” Accordingly, 
167 + 140 = 307. 

+ Tac. Ann. 4, 56 seg.. [Smyrnaeos] primos templum urbis Romae statuisse, 
M. Porcio consule, magnis quidem iam populi Romani rebus, nondum tamen ad 
summum elatis, stante adhuc Punica urbe et validis per Asiam regibus. 
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Rome.* In the year 170 B.c. Alabanda, which lies just north of 
Stratonikeia, erected a temple, and instituted yearly games (Popa) 
in honor of Dea Roma.} ‘This was no doubt done in commemora- 
tion of the defeat and humiliation of Antiochos III., the Great, and 
of the success of the Roman arms against Perseus of Macedonia. 

It is very probable that the cultus of Dea Roma was introduced at 
Stratonikeia about the same time as at the neighboring Alabanda, so 
that we may ‘safely assign the year 150 B.c. as an approximate date 
for this inscription, a date which is made almost certain by the char- 
acter of the letters. 

Both Amynamenos and Bresikles are new names. Amynamenos 
belonged to the Larichos family (see below, Nos. xlvili-lii): Com- 
pare ‘Apvvavdpos, “Apuvopuayos ; see Fick, Personennamen, p.g. For 
Bresikles see Fick, p. 20. 


_ * Smyrna was proud of this temple : policy perhaps demanded it. Certainly 
at the time this boast was made (26 A.D.) the coins of Smyrna had a temple on 
the obverse with the legend T:Bépios SeBaords, and on the reverse Sefaorh and 
SdveAnros (see Mionnet, iii. 219, vi. 330, and Eckhel Doct. Mum. ii. 547). Coins 
of Smyrna bearing the legend templum Romae et Augusti are quite common; 
the legend remains the same, but in the temple may be seen the image of the 
emperor during whose reign the coin was struck (Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 
776, note 2). 

+ Liv. 43. 6: Alabandenses templum Urbis Romae se fecisse commemorave- 
runt ludosque anniversarios ei divae instituisse. 
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No. IX. 


Cartan wreaths on a Dikast Stele, surmounted by pediment; 
found below the Bouleuterton. 
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Mvdaceis. ‘Ada Bavdets. 
Adv@ns is probably Aa + avOys: see Fick, Personennamen, pp. 50, 154. 
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No. X. 


Dikast Stele found in the Agora. The inscription ts 
broken away. 


= ee Pe ps Sa rare Au a eo see] 
a i an amin -_ i st ae, 








Below the moulding of the top is the word AITAEQN, and 
below it is a wreath encircling a goat’s head. This is equivalent 
to the coat of arms of the city of Aigaiai, being a play on the word 
ai€. Assos seems to have sent a judge to Aigaiai, which city be- 
stowed upon him the honors customary in such cases. 
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TEIX 
cYARHNK 
sth). a. 
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No. XI. 


Fragment of gray 
marble, found in 


Bouleuterion ; 


greatest width, 
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No. XII. 


Found in Byzantine rooms south of the subterranean passage 
below thé Bouleuterton. The slab has been broken through 
the centre of the inscription, the right side only being pre- 


served, Length, 0.53 m., width, 0.20 m. 
=OA 
nil APISTQBAKXQ 
AAIAMTTEAOIAIENTQPOAI 
TIQUAZ=IAIKAIITAIA'SEAPIAA 
HKAITTIOANON - A+ MATISMON 
A=IAZ~ THPQNOPTAOHKONTA 
TASTTPOSOA AS 
AOISITAAYOMEPHTQTIATI 
ASOISIAEKAITOE =PTQNTIA 
KATANMATEPAMETLISTQ 


b>] , , 
aploTw Bakyw 
at dprredoe atlély ra “Pods 
Naétau Kat “A piad 
Kat mul Gal|vov 
»y : , 3 V4 
a&éia Lotalrypev dydoyKovra 
JN 4 aA 
Tas mpoaddlous] as 
“ + , 
Ta OVO pEepy 


‘\ 4, , 
Tay patepa Meyrorw 


From the character of the letters, the inscription cannot be later 
than 150 B.c. The beginning is gone, and the letters, which are 
small, are often hopelessly worn. This is to be regretted, because, 
judging from the few words which can be made out, the inscription 
seems to have been an important document. 

‘Podi-, in line 2, probably has nothing to do with the little river 
Rhodios (see Mitthetlungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in 
Athen, 1881, p. 217 ff.), but must be referred to the island of Rhodes. 
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No. XIII. 


Found walled into the very late diagonal masonry at the 
north-east corner of the Bouleuterion. The inscribed side 
was outwards, but in an enclosed position, unfavorable to 


being read. 
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“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
have erected a statue of Caius Caesar, son of Augustus, princeps 
tuventutis, and consul (proconsul) of Asia.” 


The stone is remarkable as being a palimpsest, so to speak ; there 
has been a hasty erasure of earlier letters, leaving a rough surface. 

Dr. Schliemann found a similar inscription at Ilium (/Zos, p. 
633). 

Caius Caesar and his brother Lucius, sons of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
and Julia, daughter of Augustus, were both adopted by Augustus. 
Caius was appointed princeps zuventutis and consul in the year 5 B.c., 
but this latter appointment was not to take effect for five years. 
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Accordingly he was consul in the year 1 A.p., and his name appears 
in the fasti for that year. As consul he went in the year 1 A.D. to 
Asia, accompanied by his tutor, M. Lollius (grandfather of Lollia 
Paullina), and spent the year 2 a.p. in preparations for war against 
Phraates IV., king of Parthia. He doubtless touched at Assos; but 
whether this is so or not, our inscription certainly dates from the 
year 2 A.D. 

Roman merchants were settled in various places in Greece and 
Asia. Such resident merchants are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
following places : at Prymnessos (A@ittheilungen des Deutschen Archae- 
ologischen Instituts in Athen, 1882, p. 127); at Akmonia (C. Z. G., 
3874); at Apameia (Le Bas et Waddington, Juscripiions de 1 Asie 
Mineure, 746); at Erythrai (Sulletin de Correspondance Hellénigue, 
1880, p. 161) ; at Delos (Bud. de Corr. Hell., 1879, p. 148; CLG, 
228% b, 2286-2288 ; Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1877, p. 284, etc.) ; at Kibyra 
(Bull. de Corr. Flell., 1878, p. 598, No. 5, and p. 599, No. 6); at 
Argos (C. 7. Z., 595, 596; Foucart, /uscripiions du Peloponnese, 123, 
124,124a; C.2.G., 1137); at Mantineia (Bulletino dell’ Instituto 
ai Corrispondenzsa Archeologica, 1854, p. 35); at Edessa (Foucart, 
Inscriptions, et¢., 1345); at Berrhoea (Foucart, J/uscripiions, etc., 
1330a); at Tralleis (Bud. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 3473 CLG, 
2927, 2930); at Salamis in Cyprus (Le Bas et Waddington, Asze 
Mineure, 2754); at Mytilene (Bu. de Corr. fell., 1880, p. 433; 
C.J. Z., Vl. 450; Ovreli-Henzen, 4111); at Sestos (Bull. de Corr. 
Ffell., 1880, p. 516); at Kyzikos (AUithe:lungen, et¢.,'1881, p. 41, 
—cf. also Revue Arch., XXXIL., p. 268; C.LG., 3689 = CLL, 
Ill. 372; Hamilton, 315 = C.L.L., 373); at Pergamon (Die Exrge- 
bnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880-1881, p. 50). To this 
list must now be added Assos, and probably Ilium (C. Z. G., 3598b). 
As a parallel to the Roman zpayparevémevo. in Greece and Asia 
Minor, may be cited the merchants of Egypt and Kition in Cyprus, 
who were resident at the Peiraieus (see Hermes, 1871, p. 352, where 
Kohler says: Die Kitier und Aegypter treten in der Inschrift als 
geschlossene Korperschaften auf, ihnlich wie in spiiteren Inschriften 
de LItalict oder cives Romant qui Argets, qui Mitylenets negotiantur ; 
see above). See Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1884 (Delos). 
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No. XIV. 


Marble slab from above 
a tomb in the western 


Street of Tombs. 


I. 


‘O Sypos Kal ot mpay- 
PATEVOMEVOL TAP HpALY 
¢ A wn 
Popatoc. otedavovew 

N\ “A 4 Y 
TOV THS WoAEOS YPwa 
evepyeTnv, “Ed\AdviKov 
"AOnvoddtov, avopa aya- 
Gov yevomevov Kata THY 
modutetay Kat Baored- 

b] / “A 
cavtTa elnKoTa TE KAAWS 
KAL KOT PLLWS, TATNS Ape- 


TNS EVEKEV. 


“The people and the Roman 
merchants established among 
us crown, in recognition of 
his perfect virtue, the hero of 
the city, the benefactor Hel- 
lanikos, son of Athenodotos, 
who has shown his excellence 
in the government of the 
state and as one of our 
hereditary kings, and who 
has lived honorably and dis- 
creetly.” 
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IT. 
‘O Shmos Kal of mpayparevdpevoe Trap nuw “Papato 
otlel]davovow [A]oAday PA ]pAnyrAdav elykviay Kaas 
Kat Koopiws mpos walvtTjas dueularws] raolyns apelris 


eveKev x[at coppo| aun S. 


“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
crown, in recognition of her perfect virtue and her prudence, Lollia 
Arlegilla, who has lived honorably, discreetly, and blamelessly before 
all men.” 


LII. (continuaton of I1.). 
my THS TloALL]ddos ’ADevas tdpevay Kat vewKdpov. 


‘The priestess of Athena Polias, and keeper of her temple.” 


IV. 
[EA]AG[ais] “EdXavixov av(r)y Caca éroinoa 70 


A ~ AN “~ wn 
LVNLLOV NAVTH Ka’ TOLS YovEeovGt. 


“TJ, Hellopis, daughter of Hellanikos, have erected this memorial 
to myself and my parents during my lifetime.” 


These inscriptions are interesting in many respects. Originally 
the slab contained simply two honorary inscriptions of an official 
character, side by side, surrounded by an elaborate moulding. I. oc- 
cupies the left of the panel; If. the right. The persons honored in 
them were man and wife (see the note to the following inscription). 
Hellanikos belonged to the ancient royal family of Assos. In the 
next inscription (No. XV.) we learn that this family officiated as 
priests of Augustus and Zeus Homonoos, whereas in this inscription 
Lollia Arlegilla is priestess and neokoros of Athene Polias alone. 
Now this seems to indicate that Hellanikos and Lollia Arlegilla lived 
when Rome was still a republic, before the ‘“ Imperial Cultus”? was 
instituted. Had the Imperial Cultus died out or been ignored after 
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it had once been introduced at Assos, such neglect would have brought 
down condign punishment on the Assians for zmcuria caertmoniarum 
August (see Marquardt’s Cysicus, p. 82, and No. XV. below). 
III. is engraved on the moulding immediately above II., to which it 
is simply an explanatory addition. 

But if I., II., and III. are thrown back to a pre-Augustan time, 
how is IV. to be accounted for, seeing that the style of the inscription 
is such that it probably must be separated from the rest by a long 
period ? 

The facts of the case may have been‘ the following. The Hellopis 
of IV. lived at a time when Greek civilization at Assos had fallen 
from its high estate. She claims to be the daughter of Hellanikos: 
but he can hardly have been the Hellanikos of I. MHellopis may 
have found the ancient slab containing the above inscriptions neg- 
lected ; the name of the man honored in one of them happened, 
luckily enough, to be Hellanikos, and the thought may have occurred 
to her to make use of the slab in the tomb which she erected for 
herself and her parents during her lifetime. Accordingly she had 
her inscription carved on the moulding above I. It is done in a 
rough, careless way, and in a miserable language, well in keeping with 
the spirit of the times in which she lived. 

Of her name only two letters are certain, AQ, while AAQ is highly 
probable. The name may therefore be YAAQNI2, or YAAQTTIS, 
or EAAQNIS, or EAAQTTIS. The preference must be given to TT 
over N, and EAAQTTI= is more probable than YAAQTTI2. After 
EAAANIKOY the stone certainly reads AYI-H, but this is a mistake 
for AYTH. After MNHMION the stone reads HAYTH, which 
stands for EAYTH; the same blunder is to be found in A@ittheclungen 
des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Athen, 1881, p. 1243 
and aiavry occurs in an inscription of Apameia (Bulletin de Corres- 
pondance Flellénique, 1883, p. 307). 
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No. XV. 


Fragments of an inscription previously published, found in 


the Gymnasium. 


, “1 “® 
i AICEHAETAIPOZ* THNETOANANEOHKEN@EOK ; 


K : - 2433 - - * 243 7 . oe 


The inscription, so far as it is now recovered, reads : — 


OIEPEYSTOYSEBASTOYO 
EOY KAISAPOSOAEAY . 
OSKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
SKAIIEPEYSTOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOYKAITYM 
NASIAPXO2 - KOINTOSAO 
AAIOSPlIAETAIPOSTHN 
=TOANANEOHKENOEQIK 
AISAPISEBASTQIKAITQIAH 
10 MQI - - «© « « «»« KA 

ITOYS 

EXOMENOYS 


On 


‘O wepevs tov SeBaorov O- 
cov Katoapos, 6 6€ avl[r-] 


\ \ 4 ‘\ 
Os Kal matpLtos Bact\ev- 
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S Kab tepeds Tov Atos T- 
5 ov “Opoval(tjov, Kat yup- 
vaoiapyos, Kotvtos Ad- 

AAvos Bidr€rarpos THY 
atoav avéOyke ea K- 


aicapt Ye_BaoT@ Kat To On- 


10 Ho s e e e e e Kd- 
\ ‘ 
b TOUS 
>. ? 
EY OJLEVOUS 


“The priest of the God Caesar Augustus, himself likewise hereditary 
king, priest of Zeus Homonoos, and gymnasiarch, Quintus Lollius 
Philetairos, has dedicated the Stoa to the God Caesar Augustus and 
the people.” 


This inscription, as published by Boeckh (C.Z. G., 3569) from 
the early travellers (Hunt, Walpole, Richter, Leake, Raczynski, and 
Fellows), begins with what is really the ninth line, and reads as 
follows : — 


AISAPISEBASTQIKAITQIA 
OIEPEYSTOYSEBASTOYO 
EOY KAIZAPOSOAEAY 
O2KAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
=- KAILEPEYSTOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOYKAITYM 
NASIAPXOZ0KOINTOSAO 


Waddington (Voyage Arch., No. 1033) rightly puts Boeckh’s first 
line in the seventh place, and adds the fragments of three other lines 
found by Duthoit in 1865, as follows : — 


OIEPEYS TOYSEBAS TOYO 
EOYKAISAPOSOAEAY 
OSKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
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SKAIEPEYSTOYAIOST 

5 OYOMONQOYKAITYM 
NASIAPXO& - KOINTOZSAO 
AIZAPISEBASTQKAITQIAH 
MQI espace vide KA 
ITOY= espace vide 
EXOMENOYS 


The two lines now unearthed fill the gap between the sixth and 
seventh lines. These are of great importance in restoring the in- 
scription, showing that Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the hereditary 
king, dedicated the Stoa, which was itself brought to light by our 
expedition. 

We are now in possession of three other inscriptions (see Nos. 
XVI.-XVIII.) relating to Quintus Lollius Philetairos or his family. 
The wdrpws BactAeds is, as Boeckh points out (C. Z G., 3569), the 
lineal descendant of the ancient kings of the Aeolic city of Assos. 
After their deposition they still retained the title of king, along with 
certain rights and privileges, mainly of a priestly nature, which ensured 
to them an honorable position in society.* Among such rights, Strabo 
mentions the presidency of the games, the right to wear the royal 
purple, to carry a oxizwv instead of the oxjrrpov, etc.ft 

A similar state of affairs existed at Pergamon.{ At Athens, after 
the abolition of the monarchy, the kingly dignity was replaced by 
that of the Archons, who originally were limited or constitutional 
kings ; the archonship at first was held for life, and was for many 


* Concerning the BaoiAreds, or rex sacrificulus, in Lesbos and the adjoining 
provinces of Asia Minor, see Hermzes, 1878, p. 386: Alttthetlungen des deutschen 
archaeologischen Institutes in Athen., 1881, p. 51. 

+ Strabo, XIV. pp. 632, 633: apa: d¢ pnow “Avdpoxdroy ris Tov "Idvwy arro.- 
las, borepov Tis AloAuhs, viby yvhowv Kédpov Tod "AOnvey Buciréws, yevérOat 5é 
TovToy "Edéocou xtiatnv. 8idrep Td Bactrewoy Tay "ldvwv exe? cvoTival pact, Kat 
ert vov of ee rod yévous dvoudovra: BactAcis €xovTés Tivas Tiuds, mpoedplay re év 
ayaou Kad moppipay érianuov Tov BaciArkod yévous, oximwva avr oxnmrpov, Kad Td 
iep& THs “EAevowlas Anuntpos. 

t CL. G., 2189: ray émdvupoy dmb BactAéwy mpvtayntay, on which Boeckh 
(No. 3569) remarks: reges non dynastae illi Attalici sunt, sed urbis regis anti- 
quissimi, ab his igitur ille genus derivabat ideoque creatus etiam prytanis epony- 
mus e1at, quod munus Pergami competivisse regum posteris patet. 
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generations hereditary in the family of Medon, the son of the last 
king, Codrus. Even in later times the Second Archon was still 
called BactAcivs. 

Kyzikos offers a parallel to this family of Assos, of which it may 
not be out of place to mention the main points.* It seems that 
Antonia, the eldest daughter of the triumvir Mark Antony by his 
second wife, Antonia, was married to the rich Asiarch Pythodoros in 
the year 34 B.c. Her daughter Pythodoris married Polemon, king of 
Pontus, and became the mother of Antonia Tryphaena, the queen 
of Kotys. Something similar happened in the ancient royal family of 
Assos. A Lollia, perhaps connected with the Lollii of Sicily (see 
Cicero, Verr. III. 253; B.c. 73) or with the A. Lollius of C.4Z., 
III. 388(?), must have married the aarpios Bacireds of Assos (cf. 
last inscription, of Lollia Arlegilla and Hellanikos), and the offspring 
of this marriage was Quintus Lollius, the person mentioned in No. 
XVIII. as the father of our Quintus Lollius Philetairos. The family 
tree was presumably the following : — 


Hellanikos — Lollia Arlegilla. 
| 


Quintus Lollius. 


Q. Lollius Philetairos — Lollia Antiochis. 


In Kyzikos, the Princess Antonia Tryphaena, before her marriage 
with Kotys, is priestess both of Athena Polias and of Livia-Julia, who, 
in imitation of Athena, is called S<Baory Nixnddpos. In Kyzikos, 
Livia-Julia is cv¥vvaos with Athena Polias, and is in every respect the 
peer of the Olympic Goddess. 

At Assos, we find that Quintus Lollius Philetairos is priest both of 
Zeus Homonoos and of Augustus. This circumstance leads to the 
belief that the God Augustus was associated with Zeus at Assos in 
exactly the same manner as the Goddess Livia-Julia with Athena 


* See Millingen in ‘O év KwvoravtivouméAe: ‘EAAnuikhs PiAodoyiKbs SvAAoYos, 
1872, p. 23 ff, and the plates at the end of the volume; Curtius in A/onatsberichte 
der Koniglichen preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1874, p.7 ff.; Momm- 
sen in Lphemeris Epigraphica, 1875, pp. 254, 255; Mordtmann in A@tdthetlungen 
des deutschen archaeologischen Institutes in Athen, 1881, p. 55; Reinach in Bud- 
letin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1882, p. 613. 
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Polias at Kyzikos. ‘The worship of the new Gods who sat on the 
imperial throne, which was a symbol of Roman dominion, seems to 
have been distasteful to the people of Kyzikos; and Augustus, who 
had confirmed them in the privileges granted to the city by Pompey, 
found himself compelled to punish neglect of his cult by depriving 
them for a season of these very privileges. Thus spurred on to good 
works, the Kyzikans began in a surly humor to build a temple to 
Augustus.* But the matter was dropped as soon as Augustus died, 
and thus Kyzikos incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, who punished 
the city on account of zucuria caeremoniarum Augustt (Tac. Ann. 
IV. 36). The royal family, of which Antonia Tryphaena was a mem- 
ber, espoused the cause of the new Gods, and this lady was especially 
zealous. As a maiden princess (AJonadsberichie, as above, inscription 
No. III.) she is priestess of Athena Polias and Livia-Julia during the 
troublous times consequent on the neglect of the new cult; in 
inscription No. IV. she is Queen Dowager, and her exertions to 
establish the Imperial Cultus have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for the people of Kyzikos are not only not disinclined to pay 
divine honors to the gad emperor, but they even worship willingly 
the 4ving Caligula as Helios, and his sister Drusilla as véa “Adpodiry. 

We do not know that the Assians were unfriendly to the imperial 
cultus, but the representative of the ancient kings of Assos certainly 
curried favor by supporting it and by himself becoming the priest of 
Augustus. | 

This inscription and the three following must be referred to the 
reign of Tiberius, as the 0e@ Kaioaps S<Bacrw proves; see also No. 
XVII., and the note on Oeds in No. XXVI. 





* Dio Cass., LVI. 24; Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82. 
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No. XVI. 


Dedicatory inscription of Bath, evidently set in the wall, 
found tn six pieces at different times near the Bath ; marble 
very white. Whole length of slab, 1.20m.,; whole height, 
0.48 m.,; length within moulding, 0.765 m., height within 
moulding, 0.345 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 


TOBA AANHONKAITAETIO 


IC HIOYALAKAL TOLAH IO | 


ASPOK FITHIOYALAY A! TOIAH JON 





AjodA[ ta ‘“AvTwo[ xis, n yu vy, n Koit|v]rov 
A]odXiLov] Birteraipov, Bacievoa- 
‘\ \ , , 
oa] Kata Ta watpia, tpeTlyn] yuvas- 
A N “A Ne. aN e 4 
KoV, TO Badavnov Kat Ta €7r0- 
peva T@ Baraviw aveOnKkev 
3 7 > , ‘\ “ 4 
Adpodeity “Iovhia Kat Ta Shp. 
“Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, first of 
women, who was queen in accordance with ancestral customs, dedi- 


cated this Bath and its belongings to Julia Aphrodite and the 
people.” 


See note to No. XVII. 
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No, XVII. 


Epistyle inscription from Bath in ten pieces, some of which 
were free lintels, some embedded in the wall. Fetght of 
epistyle, 0.38 m. 


== 


FOYGEOY 





Aoddta “Avtiolyts, [y yulvn 4 Kotv- 
tov AoddLiov] Bideraipov tov 
dua Biov tepéws Tov YeBac- 
tov Geov Kaicapos, BacwrelLvcaca 
KATA TH TATpPLA, TPOTN yvvatkar, 
\ a \ N e , -~ 
TO Badavynov Kat Ta Erdmeva TH 
Barovnw avébnkey “Adpodeiryn 
3 4 \ A v4 
Tovhia Kal TO onww. | 
“ Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, priest for life 
of Divus Caesar Augustus, [first of women], who was queen [in 


accordance ,with ancestral customs, dedicated this Bath and its be- 
longings to Julia Aphrodite and the people. ]” 
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Mr. W. C. Lawton calls attention to the fact that Antiochis is a 
Roman surname,* and hence need not be connected with any par- 
ticular Antiochis or Antiochia. 

Concerning Quintus Lollius Philetairos, see note to No. XV. 
Philetaerus occurs as the name of a freedman of Augustus.f Phile- 
terus is also found C.4Z., Il. 4122; III. 4815; IV. 653, 2192. 
The Julian family was held in high honor in the Troad for mytho- 
logical reasons. Livia, wife of Augustus, was adopted into the Gens 
Julia by Augustus, and assumed the name of Julia Augusta after his 
death.{ On coins of the period she appears as Julia Augusta, § and 
TovAia SeBaory or TovAia Oca SeBacr7 ; on coins of Ephesos she is 
“Apreuis SeBacr},Y] and perhaps also Aphrodite, as in our inscription. | 
For the cultus of Livia at Kyzikos as S<Baori) Nuxnfdpos, see No. XV. 
In Lampsakos she is “Eoria, véa Anunrnp (C.L. G., 3642). 

The only other Julia to whom our inscription could possibly refer 
is the unhappy daughter of Augustus, wife of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
and Tiberius. Indeed, various facts in regard to her seem to make 
very plausible the assumption that she is here referred to as Julia 
Aphrodite. The character of Aphrodite suits Julia much better 
than Livia, for she was witty, beautiful, and young, while Livia had 
only faded beauty to boast at the time when our inscription was 
carved. Again, when in the year 17 B.c. Agrippa was sent by 
Augustus to the east with supreme power, Julia accompanied him. 
On his return from the excursion to the Pontus with Herod the Great, 
in 16 8B.c., he spent some time on the western seaboard of Asia Minor; 
and while they were in the Troad, Julia and her immediate servants 
narrowly escaped being drowned in the Scamander. The inhabitants 
of Ilion made no attempt to rescue her from the threatened death. 
Agrippa was enraged, and mulcted them in a heavy fine, which 





* Gruter, p. DCLXXXIX: Julia Euhemeris mater et Julia Antiochis avia, etc., 
found at Rome; cf. p. DCCLV. 

+ Gruter, p. DLXxxi1: Philetaero Aug. lib. praepos., etc. 

t Liviam in familiam Juliam, nomenque Augustae adsumebatur. Tac. Anz. 
1, 8; cf. also Eckhel, Doct. Mum., VI. pp. 146-158. 

§ Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. pp. 147,157; Orelli, 613-618, 1320, 1328, 1724, 
2937; Rasche, II. pp. 1784-1792. 

@ Eckhel, Doct. Mum., VI. p. 152; Rasche, EI. p. 1792. 

ll Rasche, II. p. 1328. 
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was finally remitted at the intercession of Herod the Great and 
Nikolaos Damaskenos.* If this inscription refers to Julia, it 
might be brought into connection with her narrow escape in the 
Scamander. 

In spite of her profligacy, Julia was always a great favorite with 
the people, both at Rome and in the provinces. Inscriptions in her 
honor have been found at several places in the provinces: at Delos 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 400); at Eresos, on the island of 
Lesbos (zézd., 1880, p. 443); at Sestos (zdzd., 1880, p. 517), erected 
after her death, as ‘IovAlav Gedy proves ; at Thasos (Revue Archéolo- 
vigue, 1879, p. 283). 

From these scraps of evidence we might be inclined to refer the 
inscription to Julia; but still it is more probable that Livia is meant, 
because the inscription dates after the death of Augustus, when Julia 
was in greater disgrace than ever, owing to the hatred of Tiberius. 


* Nikolaos Dam., who was an eye-witness, relates the matter, and boasts of 
the philanthropy shown by himself in appeasing the wrath of Agrippa. Nic. Dam. 
in Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec., II]. 350: "IAsets yap, apucvovpévns vintrwp as 
avrovs *lovAlas THs Kaloapos wey Ovyatpbs, yuvainds 5é’Ayplama, ral ToD Srapdvdpov 
MeydaAou puevtos brd xXetudppwv TOAAGY, Kivduvevovons wep) THY SidBacww dmroréoOat, 
ovk Fo0ovto, °Ed’ ois ayavaxrhoas 6 ’Aypirmas, 87t 0d mapeBonOnoay of *IAtes, 
déxa puplacw eCnutwoev apyuptov. Of 5& dmdpws ExovTes, kal dua od mpovreddéuevor 
Tov xepava, ovdSe Sti Ekiot H wats (she was twenty-three years old at this time), 
"Ayptrma pev ovdotiody elmeiy erdrAunoar, tKovt[os| 5¢ t[od] NixoAd[ou| Seduevar 
mapacxeiv avtots ‘Hpddnv Bonddy ral mpootarny. Josephus (Azz. Fud., XVI. 22: 
IAredor pev yap abtoy SihdAatey dpyCduevov) relates that Agrippa forgave them, 
and rescinded the fine at the intercession of Herod. 
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No. XVITI. 
The upper left-hand corner of a 


stele erected in honor of Quin- 
tus Lollius [Q. F. Philetatiros |, 
found in the western street 
of Tombs. Greatest height, 
0.285 m., greatest width below 













Yo, We Nuue teat wae 
2 ee ME UTINGUC HUME TU SIT io 


O 
ee 
/\OAAION KOOP 
SPY EQIST if 
EIKONIE PAT i} 


moulding, 0.18 um. 


i iS 1fo. Lollius [Q. F. Philetaerus] 
ees 


<7, 
Ae Bat eect 










‘O On}LOS Leriunoey Kotvrov | 
Adddov Ko[tvrov vidv Biréraipov] 
F aeae otleddve kat cixkdvi xadky(?) Kat] 
elxove ypamlTn Kal eixdve pap- | 
papas «+ + 

“Quintus Lollius, Quinti filius, Philetaerus. The people have 
honored Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the son of Quintus Lollius, with 


a golden crown, and with portraits [of himself in bronze (?) |, in 
painting, and in marble” 


A Quintus Lollius is mentioned in a Latin inscription of Alexandria 
Troas (C. Z,Z., III. 388). 

The slab has mouldings on both sides, showing that both sides 
were to be exposed to view. On the rear side, the corner of a 
slightly sunken panel is visible, which makes it probable that this side 
contained the marble portrait (in bas-relief) mentioned in the in- 
scription. The AOAAIONKO of line 3 makes the restoration of 
lines 1, 2, and 3 certain.* 

Objection may be made to the restoration of the last three lines 
on account of the number of «ixdéves bestowed upon Lollius ; but it 
was by no means unusual to bestow even a greater variety of portraits 
upon persons who had been of service to a city. Thus the edyPo 
and véo. of Teos honor Aischrion (C. Z. G., 3085) orepavy xpvod 
KQL €lLKOVE ypanTy KOL €LKOVL ypartTHn TeAcia Kal EiKOVE YAAKT Kat dyad pare 


f \ > + “A 
PapPaplyw KQt €lKOVE XPVIY- 





* For an elaborate discussion of eixay ypawry in all its bearings, see C. Z. G., 3068. 
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No. XIX. 


Marble block found in Gymnasium, 0.83 m. by 0.51 m. The 
inscription has been mostly chiselled off, so that nothing 


satisfactory remains. 


OAHMOSKAIOITTPAT MA 
OEANAPIOY:AINHPANN 
CP PINTOYSEBASTOYOE 


6 Shuos Kal of mpaypnaltevdpmevor tap Hiv ‘Pwopator] 
Ded ce ee 


THY TOD eBacrod Oelovd i€pevav or Ovyarépa ?] 


No. XX. 


This is published by Mr. Waddington in Voy. Arch., 1034 a. 
It never comprised more than two lines. 


TTPAPFMATEYOMENOIP2Q 
HNEYEPIETINTOYKO2M 


[ot & "Acow] mpayparevdpevor “Pol pator] 


[r]nv evepyerw tov Koop[ov] 


Mr. Waddington thinks that “the benefactress of the world” is 
Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
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No. X XI. 
Three fragments from western Street of Tombs. 


Two of the fragments fit together in the following manner : — 


[; \P MAT! 
IS TEDA 
QNIO \ 


Il. NBASI/ 
SYN! 
ATPIAIP 


The third is from the left edge of the inscription, and looks thus :— 


III. AIC 


I give the following attempt at a restoration for what it is worth. 
In regard to the length of the lines, I have been guided solely by 
Mr. Bacon’s estimate of the space occupied by the inscription. 


e A \ ¢ v4 b] ¢e ~ e A 

O dynos Kat ol mp laywat[evdomevor Tap Quw Pwparor 
A “~ , XN ‘a , yY 

orepavovar xpvow] orepalv@ Tov THs TOEWS NOwa 

’Arro\N@viov *Atroh\A Jwviov, Lavdpa Kahdv Kat wyabdv vye- 

4 XN. 7s r , > 4 A \ , 4 
VOJLEVOV KQLL aTp.olv Baowléa ECNKOTA KAAOS KAL KOT PLS K-| 
at OLeofiras, driodploovvys xLat maons dperns evexev] 

N b) , ~ 4 
kali edypnarias 7H mlarpiodr 
“On account of his kindliness, general excellence, and usefulness to 
his country, the people and the Roman merchants established among 
us crown with a golden crown Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the hero 


of the city, a noble and good man, who as hereditary king has lived 
among us honorably, decently, and with piety towards the Gods.” 
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No. XXIT. 


From the western entrance of the Agora. Length of block, 
1.45 m. Lhis and the two following inscriptions were 


probably tdentical in form. 


EKTHSTITPO2ZOAOYTQNAT PQN 
KAEO2TPATOSYIOS ZOAEQS 


> A , an PY an @ > *s 9 
Ex THs mpocddov tav dypav [dav amédurev eis 
émuaKeuny THS moAews] Kdedorparos, vidos [a]ddews, 


[dice dé *Ame\dtK@vTos, érerKevac Oy. | 


This is probably Waddington’s No. 1033 @ (Voy. Arch., Aste 
Mineure), and has been mutilated since it was first copied by 
Duthoit. 


No. XXITT. 


On three narrow stones (vesembling the edges of a sill), which 
formed a band in the wall; dug from debris covering the 
street south of the Greek Bath. 


EKTHSTTPOSOAOY TQNAP PRNQNATTEAITTEN 
QSKAEOST OAEQSPYSEIAE 
ATTEAAIKQNTOS 


9 A , fa b) ~ & 3 ? ; b] > \ 
ex THS Tpodddov THY aypav av arrédurev [Els ErirKEUHY 
THs TOAE]ws Kiedar|paros, vids 7] drews, PoE dé “Azeh- 


huxavtos, LémrerKevac Oy]. 


This must be Boeckh’s No. 3570 (C./. G.). 
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No. XXIV. 


Rim of the marble basin of fountain next the entrance of the 
underground passage south of the Bouleuterton. Found 


an cistern beneath. 


QNATT 


> A , a 9 ry a 3 , 5 

Ex THs mpooddov tav aypav] dv amlédure eis 
b) ‘ ‘al / / en / , 
emirkeuynyvy THS TOhEws KdedoTparos, vids TOAEws, PUoEL 


dé “AvehNtkavrTos, érerkeva Oy]. 


“This has been restored from the rents of the lands which Kleos- 
tratos, son of the city, but by nature son of Apellikon, bequeathed 
for the restoration of the city.” 


Kleostratos had evidently bequeathed to the city of Assos certain 
lands, the proceeds of which were to be used for repairs and 
restorations. 

The phrase vids wéAews occurs frequently in inscriptions (Le Bas 
and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 525, 881, 1592; C.1.G., 27109, 
3082, 3173, 3570, 3874) 3 and on coins (Mionnet, Prrygze, 442, 445 ; 
Supplement, Cavie, 131, Phrygie, 196). Waddington remarks that 
such adoptions by the city may be compared with the purses given 
in France, England, and Scotland to promising sons of poor parents, 
to enable them to pursue a course of study. 
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No XXV. 


Slab in a fountain south of village of Pasha Kieut, about 


five miles directly north of Assos. Cut for fountain niche, 


The stone 1s broken away on left side. Height of slab, 
0.42 m.; width, 0.42 m. The inscription certainly belongs 
to Assos, but tt 1s quite unintelligible. 


\ONIONENIAYIONEISIIASH 
NTEAQPEANAIANEIMANTA 
INKAIMONONKAITONSEITQ 
TTOPONTTAHPQSANTAEKTQ 
ISAHNAPIAMYPIA . SEITQNH 
AETTOAAA KIS KAIATOPASANTA 


ITOYTONMEAI YNAHNAPI 

KAITTOIHSAN OYE 
OYA TTY PP 
NOH/ ETT | 
ATTA ~TTISH 
~ AKA lONA 

rma 


YN . b) N 3 

LoAlov tov eviavrdv eis Tacy 
\ Yd 
Te Owpeay SiaveiwavTa 
[aparlov Kat pdovov Kat Tov ceELTW- 

‘4 4 / 3 A 
[vn@yoopevov o|ropov miynpdcavTa ex TO- 
207 9 , , , 
[v idievr elis dnvapia pipia cerwvy- 


\ , \ > , 
[cava ° - | d€ wodAaKis Kat ayopacavTa 


Tov pédulvjov Snvapr- 


la] - + + Kat roujcar[ra] 
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No. XXVI. 


A decree of the town of Assos, passed on the accession of 
the Emperor Caltgula in 37 A.D., engraved on a bronze 
tablet (0.54. X 0.38 m.), of which a fac-simile is given in 
the opposite plate. Published tn Mr. Clarke's first Report 


on the dnvestigations at Assos. 


5 N , ? > 
Ent vratov Tvaiov Akeppwviov IWpdKkXov Kat 


Tatov Ilovriov Ierpwviov Nuypivou. 
Vydiopa “Acolwy yvdopn tov Sypov. 


+ Ne b) b) N aA b) , 3 ‘a oh 
Evel 7 Kar’ evynv macw avOpoois éhricbetoa Tatov 
/ “A “~ ¢ , V4 
Kaioapos Teppavixod YeBacrov yyemovia Karhvyedras, 
2QN \ , an Y e , A AN , 
ovodev dé péTpov xapas evpnkLe]y 6 Koapos, Taca dé 7dALs 
Kat mav €Ovos émt Thy Tov Oeov ow eo7mevKev, @s Gv 
TOU HOLaTOU avOparos atavlos] vuv évectaoros, 
"Eoogev TH Bovhp Kat TOUS T PAY HOUT EVOPLEVOLS Tap Huw 
‘Pwpaiots Kat TO On pe 7 “Acotwv Karaaralivas 
mpoeo Belay ek Tav TPaTwOV Kal apicTav Payaiwy TE Kat 
‘EMAyvev tHv évtevEonerny kat cuvncOyncopevyv avr@ 
: b 
3 \ \ 
denOynoopérny te eyew dia povnuns Kat KNndEenovias THY 
Tokw, Kabes Kat adros pera Tov waTpos Teppavixov 
A “A € 4 
émuBas mpaTws TH émapyeia THS YmeTepas rodews 
VTETXETO. 
Y > 7 
Opkos Acatap. 


‘N 
"Opvupev Aia Ywrnpa kat Oedv Kaicapa eBaorov 
\ \ 4 e N , b) , aA , 

Kat THY TaTpLoV ayvnv TmapVévov evvonoen Taim Kaioapu 
A a y ~ \ , 
YeBacT@ Kal TO TUpTAVTL olK® avToU, Kat lAous TE 

a ed 3 a \ \ \ oy > _N 
Kpwel os av avTos TpoaipnTaL Kal €xOpous avs av avTOS 
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mpoBalrA]Anrar. EvopKovow perv nut ed ety, eftopKovew 


de ra evar| ria]. 


HpeoBevrai érnvyeidavto éx Tav idiwv- 
Tdtos Ovdpuos, Tatou vids, OvoATwia, Kaoros, 
‘Eppoparys Zwtrov, 
Krytos Hucvatparov, 
Atoypiov Kaddidavous, 
"A prewidwpos @ihopovoon, 


4 N ¢ N io oh , “A A 

olrives Kat varép THS T'atov Kaicapos YeBaorov Teppavixov 
Vd > , \ / Y oe ~ / 

cuTypias ev&dpevor Aut Kamiradio eucay T@ THS TOEWS 


, 
OVOMATL. 


‘In the Consulship of Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus and Gaius Pontius 
Petronius Nigrinus. 


A Decree of the Assians by Vote of the People. 


Since the supremacy of Gaius Caesar Germanicus Augustus, for 
which all men have hoped with eager longing, has been proclaimed, 
and the world has known no bounds to its delight, and every city 
and every nation is eager to behold the face of the God, feeling 
that the most delightful age for mankind is now begun, — 

It is enacted by the Senate, and the Roman merchants established 
among us, and the people of Assos, that an embassy be appointed 
from the first and best Romans and Greeks to meet and congratulate 
him, and to entreat him that he will hold our city in remembrance 
and under his protection, even as he himself promised when with his 
father Germanicus he first set foot in our city’s province. 


OATH OF THE ASSIANS. 


We swear by Zeus Soter and the Deity Caesar Augustus, and by 
the pure Virgin whom our fathers worshipped, that we will be faithful 
to Gaius Caesar Augustus and all his house, and that we will consider 
those our friends whom he shall prefer, and those our enemies whom 
he shall declare. May it be well with us if we are true to our oaths, 
and may it be otherwise if we are false to them. 
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These offered themselves as ambassadors at their own expense : — 


Gaius Varius Castus, son of Gaius, of the tribe Voltinia, 
Hermophanes, son of Zoilos, 

Ktetos, son of Pisistratos, 

Aischrion, son of Kalliphanes, 

Artemidoros, son of Philomousos. 


These also invoked Jupiter Capitolinus for the preservation of Gaius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus, and made sacrifice in the name of the 
city.” 


The People are usually mentioned immediately after the Senate, 
9 BovAy kai 6 djwos being the standing formula in Greek inscriptions. 
Departures from this rule are so rare that there must be unusual and 
weighty reasons therefor. It is noteworthy that the Roman mer- 
chants are mentioned in our inscription immediately after the Senate 
and before the djuos. We may regard this either as a piece of 
politeness towards the Romans on the part of the Assians on this 
special occasion, or else we may infer that the Roman merchants 
were both wealthy and powerful, and that, as they belonged to the 
ruling class, their arrogance demanded that they be named in official 
documents before the subject class, the dios. 

The resident Romans were doubtless well hated everywhere ; and 
it is known from the ancient writers that any maltreatment of this 
class by the native citizens was thoroughly avenged by the emperors 
(Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82). ) 

After the recall of Germanicus from Germany in 17 A.D., the 
Senate assigned to him the Eastern provinces with the highest 
imperium ; and in the year 18 a.p. he visited the Troad and Assos. 
Caligula was then only six years old ; and the promise referred to in 
our inscription could not have been made by him in the character of 
heir presumptive to the imperial throne, since he was then by no 
means certain of the succession. Germanicus and Agrippina were 
both held in high honor in the Troad and in Lesbos. The inscrip- 
tions of Ilium Novum in C. Z. G., 3610, and Le Bas and Waddington, 
Aste Mineure, 1039, were doubtless set up at the time of the visit 
of Germanicus to the Troad. Germanicus is eds in inscriptions of 
Lesbos (C.. G., 2183, 3528; Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 432; 
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Plehn, Zesdiaca, p. 82), and Agrippina is Od SeBaorda AioAis Kaprro- 
gopos on coins and in inscriptions of Mytilene (C./.G., Bud. de 
Corr. Hell., and Plehn, as above). 

It is not Tiberius, but Octavianus, who is referred to under the 
title of Kaicap <eBaords. The title of Tiberius in Greek inscriptions 
is TiBépios Kaicap SeBaords ; and Octavianus, alone of all the em- 
perors, was called simply Katcap S<Baords. Dittenberger has proved 
(in an article entitled Kazser Hadrians erste Anwesenhett in Athen, 
in Hermes, 1873, p. 213 sqq.) that, whenever reference is made in 
Greek inscriptions to a dead emperor, his name is prefaced by the 
word @eds, as if Peds were a praenomen, @eds being a simple translation 
of divus. When a living emperor is mentioned, the word 6eds regu- 
larly comes after his other titles; for instance, Atroxparopa Kaicapa 
Népovay Tpaiaviv SeBaordv Teppavixdv Aaxixdv Oedv, Oeod vidy, «7.2. 
But in Attic inscriptions @etos or @edraros was the more popular 
title for the living emperor. : 

The deity by whom the Assians swear as ‘‘the pure Virgin whom 
our fathers worshipped,” is Athena Polias, in whose honor they had 
erected the Doric temple which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
See Nos. III., XIV. Athena Polias was worshipped at various places 
in Asia Minor: at Priene (C. 2. G., 2904), at Teos (C.Z. G., 3048), 
at Pergamon (C.J. G., 3553, and several inscriptions in Dive Lrged- 
nisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880 and 1881), at Kyzikos 
(Monatsberichte der Konigl. preuss. Akademie der sa ca 
1874, p. 16). 

Of the names in this inscription three seem to have beck popular 
in Aeolic districts. A Hermophanes is mentioned on a coin of the 
Aeolic city Kymai (AZzonneZ, III. 11). 

A Zotlos is mentioned, is an inscription of Methymna (Le Bas, 
L[nscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. 5, No. 191 b.; Ahrens, Dial, 
II. 496). 

An epic poet named Azschrion, a friend and companion of Alex- 
ander the Great, was a native of Mytilene (Miiller, Aragmenta His- 
toricorum Graecorum, II., pp. xix., xx., and Tzetzes, ChzZ, 8, 406). 

Gaius Varius Castus was probably a kinsman of Pudfus Varius, 
whose tomb is still in existence on the western street of tombs (see 
Nos. LXX., LXXI.). 
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No. XXVIII. 


From the epistyle of the little temple (prostylos) next the 
Lath, height of epistyle, 0.35 m. 





(2) ‘O dypos 
Kahhiobéver “Hparoroyévous ypau. 


(2) [O] dHpos 

[Kahdtucbéver “Haro jroyevous didtomar[pide], 
Npw@l EvEepyery. 

(¢) [O dqpos] *Apioria “HL dacoroyévovs]. 


(a) “The people to the hero Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.”’ 


(2) “The people to the hero-benefactor, lover of his country, 
Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.”’ 


(c) “The people to Aristias, son of Hephaistogenes.” 


Hephaistogenes is a new name. 
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No. XXVIII. 


Fragment of a decree of the Roman period, entitled wept Tov 
pn Kkalictacbar wpaxtopas, published in Mr. Clarke's 
first Report. We have chiefly the preamble, of which the 
last lines ave imperfect. The inscription has the late 
Jorms C and W for = and Q, and omits | in HI and QU* 


AOL MATTEPITOYMHKAOILCTALCOAITTPAKTOPAL 
FNAMHBOYAHLTEKAIAHMOYAAXONTWNAO 
CMATOP PAW NETTANOOYCTOYEPMOT ENOYC 
EPMOr ENOYETOYETTANOOYEKPATHLEINE! 
KOYTOYMENELCOEWL. ETTEIAHOKOINOLCATIAN 
TANNEKTITPOPONNWNEYEPDETHCTIKKAKNEIKA 
CICCYNATTACINOICAAAOICEYEPEETITHNTTA 
TPIAAKOLEMWNTOEAYTOYI ENOCENTIANTIKAI 
PN ENAEIKNYMENOLCTHNEICTHNTTATPIAAEY 
10 NOIANKAITHEHMEPONHMEPABEBOYAHTAI 

NOMOOETHCEICTONAINNA TAECTHNAITHE 

KOINHCEYEPFECIACKAITTIKP MET AAOY¢OP 


oon 4 


TIOYTHNTTATPIAAKOY OLANAAEXO 
MENOLTHNTWNTIOA KTOPWNTIPA 

15 =INAEAOXOAITH HMWKAITOIL 
TPAPMATEYOM WMAIOICETTH 
NHEOAIMENT TONAP\oN 
TAAEFONTA OAEWL 
TAKAAMIET YCTAE 

20 TIIKEGA TON 
CTPA THT 
A-NOMO | OY 
THNKATOPO 
TTPAKTOP 

25 =ENIK 
TOVT 
TO 











* This is one of the inscriptions which were kept sealed by the Turkish 
officials (see p. 11), and could not be seen by Dr. Sterrett. An inspection of the 
stone (now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston) shows that in line 11 what was 
read at Assos .. TAELTHNAITH : (7a és thy Airy :) is meant for .. TALCTHNAITHL, 
2.e. [xalta(o)orhv(a)e THs; and that AP[X]ON is the true reading at the end of 
line 17.— W. W. G. 
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, \ “A N ? 4 
Adypa mept Tov py Kabiotracba. rpaktopas. 


Tvdun Bovdys te Kai SHwov, haxydvrwv do- 
ymaroypapav ’EaavGovus Tov ‘Eppoyevous, 


‘Eppoyevous Tov “Emavlous, Kparyowet- 


or 


Kkov ToU MeveoOéws. *Emetdt) 6 Kowwds amav- 
Tov ék mpoyovev evepyerns Tu. KA. Newka- 
N 9 @ y+ b) , \ 
ols, ov atacw ois addNois EvEepyeTL THY 7a4- 
Tploa, KOTLaV TO EavTOU yevos, & TavTL KaL- 
~ > bs 4 N 3 \ ‘ A 
p@ EVvOELKVUpEVOS THY Els THY TaTpiOa Ev- 
10 vouay, Kal TH OYpepov juépa BeBovrAnTar 
vonobeérns eis Tov atava [Ka]ta(ao)ornv(a)e THs 
“ 3 2 N ~ \ / 
Kowns evepyeoias, Kal muxplov Kat] peyadou dop- 
4 N\ 4 , > XN > , 
tiov THY TaTpida Kovldioat, adt]os avadexd- 
peevos THY Tav TodLiTiKav mpalKkTopwr mpa- 
15 Ew, deddy Oat 7H [Bovdn Kat To S]yjyw Kat Tots 
l4 > e A e€ , > 
Tpaywarevop| evors trap Hty Plwpators én- 


vnocOa. pev Tle. KA. Necxdow] tov aplylov- 


Ta, N€yovTa THS m]OAEws 
Ta KaAALoT| oO olus Ta é- 
20 muxedal dara TOV 
otpaltnyov otpal|rnyi- 
a(s) vouol decias | ou 
mv Katop0lwow 
ampaxtopLas 
25 EeviK 
TOUT 


TO 
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“A decree to suspend the appointment of Tax-gatherers. 


By vote of the senate and people, when Epanthes, son of Hermo- 
genes, Hermogenes, son of Epanthes, and Kratesineikes, son of 
Menestheus, held the office of decree-writers. 

Whereas Tiberius Claudius Neikasis, who inherits from all his ances- 
tors the title of public benefactor, besides all the other services which 
he has rendered to the country, to the honor of his own family, on all 
occasions showing his good-will towards the country, has this day fur- 
ther manifested his desire to become a lawgiver (¢.¢. a model?) for all 
time to our public benefactors,* and to relieve the country of a great 
and grievous burden by taking upon himself the functions of the civil 
tax-gatherers, — therefore be it resolved by the senate, the people, and 
the Roman merchants established among us, that Ti. Cl. Neikasis, 
the magistrate, be publicly thanked, etc.” 


The name Tiberius Claudius shows that Neikasis (z.¢. Nixécwos) 
was probably born during the reign of Tiberius. The names 4panthes 
and Kratesine:kes are new. ermogenes seems to have been a com- 
mon name in Lesbos (see Le Bas, /uscriptiions, V. n. 191). 

The word doyparoypados seems to have been confined to Aeolic 
districts. It occurs elsewhere only in an inscription of Mytilene 
published by Carl Curtius (Hermes, 1873, p. 407, sqq.), and after- 
wards by A. MapxdzovAos (in the Movoetoy kai BiBrAvoOnKky THs 
év Bpwvpvy HtiayyeAckyns SxoANs, 1876-1878, p. 12). Accord- 
ing to the analogy of Aoyoypddos, it refers to officials whose duty it 
was to prepare decrees, and to have them engraved and published 
after their passage. In other cities this duty belonged to other officials, 
for instance, to the ypayparets at Athens (Franz, /emenia, p. 316). 

In Sparta (C. Z. G., 1239) and Smyrna (C. Z. G., 3137) the super- 
intendent of such matters was called ypayparopiAaé. 





* The expression vouobérns eis Thy aiéva Tis Kowhs evepyecias is strange and 
obscure. Neither the explanation given above nor any other that has been sug- 
gested is satisfactory. The titles vouwoOérns and evepyérns were sometimes con- 
ferred on distinguished men by vote of a city. See C. Z Gr., No. 5752, tmép 
evepyecias kal mpogevlas; and No. 2777, Actas dpxiepn, vouoberny, yuuvaclapyov 
52 ai@vos, Toy evepyérny fj watpts. The title of our inscription seems to show that 
the expression in question refers to the assumption by Neikasis of the functions 
of the mpdxropes. Is the painfully restored [ka|ra(o)or7v(a): after all incorrect? 

Dr. Sterrett, of course, is not responsible for the translation of the inscription, 
after the many changes in the text (see note on p. 55).— W. W. G. 
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No. XXIX. 


Found at the western entrance of the Agora, on a stone from 
the pedestal of a statue, afterwards used as a butlding- 
stone with another block of the same pedestal. Length, 
0.687 m.,; height, 0.43 m. 


YAILANACG/W\ IWAN Is 
RACT FHNAAI TE PA K AC 
T PONTIBROYAI-Ik 4. oa 
a\AQOCOACCION 





‘TovAiavy Adpvav X[e-] 
Baorny, pntépa Kac- 
Tpov, 47 Bovdy Kat 6 dn- 
pos 6 Acotav Lavébnxar] 


“The Senate and the people of Assos [have erected a statue of | 
Julia Domna Augusta, mother of the camps.” 


The last word has been erased. It was probably the intention to 
erase the whole, and replace it with a new inscription in honor of 
the lady to whom the statue was rededicated. After the word 
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dvéOnxav had been erased, it was determined to cover this inscription 
with a bronze tablet bearing the new one. ‘The dowel holes for the 
metallic attachments may still be seen. 

Julia Domna was wife of Septimius Severus, who was emperor 
from 103 to 211 A.D. She was called mazer castrorum, which in 
Greek inscriptions was usually translated into pyryp ortpatordéduv 
(C.f. G., 1075, 1216, 3771, 4701 4, 6829) ; but she is often called 
YTHP KaoTpwr, aS in our inscription (C.Z. G., 2972; add. 3882 a; 
Le Bas and Waddington, Aste Mineure, 1707; Bull. de Corr. Fell, 
1878, p. 597, 1882, p. 182), while in C.Z G., 4343, add., she is 
called pyrnp t&v tepdv Kéotpuv. 

Assos coins of Julia Domna frequently occur. 


—00£620-0——_—- 


No. XXX. 







Great pedestal block of 
bluish-gray marble, 
found at the western 
end of the Agora. It ts 
so massive and heavy 
that all attempts to | RAWPO? 
break it for lime- “AYE ae 
burning or to split rt ae MONTIo Co¥AM 
for buildiug purposes ANGY THEACIAC 7 
were in vain. Lt is 
badly battered, as of by 
a heavy hammer, and 
as nearly cut im two 
by a saw, the mould- 
ings are well designed 
andcut. Breadth below 

mouldings, 0.645 72. ; 
whole height, inclua- 
ing mouldings, 1.35 
m.; height between 
mouldings, 0.94. mM. (pean Geis ieoasl Comer ees eo 





ie i 
fy cae) 6x6 aie CS ree 
ro gi OYA Ke papell 
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[Tov xrlioryv trys 
TONEWS 
Pd(doviov) *“IovA(Lov) Kwvoravrvov 
PeyloTov vELKNTHY 
Kal TpoTaLopopov aie 
AvyovoTov 
Kaid(tos) Modvrios 6 ap(arporaros) 
avOulmaros) THs “Acias. 
V(ndiopartt) Blovdns), d(jpov). 


“Caelius Montius, the most illustrious proconsul of Asia, [fas 
erected this statue of | Flavius Julius Constantius, the founder of the 
city, the greatest conqueror and trophy-bearer, forever Augustus. 

By decree of the Senate and People.” 


Constantius II., Flavius Julius, was emperor from 337 to 361 A.D. 
It is interesting that he is called xriorys ris woXAews, but the special 
occasion to which the title refers will probably never be known. With 
Caelius Montius another is added to the list of proconsuls of Asia 
(see Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Asiatigues de l’ Empire 
Romain). Very little is known of Caelius Montius, except that he 
was murdered by Gallus Caesar, the cousin of Constantius. 

Constantius, before his departure on his expedition against Mag- 
nentius, had appointed his cousin, Gallus Caesar, commander-in-chief 
of the eastern army, which was operating against the Persians. Upon 
the return of Constantius to Constantinople from his victorious cam- 
paign in the west, he found that Gallus Caesar had been guilty of 
maladrninistration, and two commissioners, Domitianus (praefectus 
praetorio Orientis, see Motta dignitatum, chap. II.) and Caelius 
Montius (quaestor palatii, see Motttia dignifatum, chap. XII.), were 
sent to Antioch, the residence of Gallus Caesar, to make inquiries 
concerning his conduct of affairs. These commissioners were in- 
structed to ensnare him with diplomatic craft and intrigue ; but so far 
from acting prudently, they behaved with such arrogance and haughti- 
ness towards Gallus that he became enraged at the insults thus offered 
to an imperial prince, and so excited the soldiery and populace 
against the commissioners that they were forthwith put to death. 
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This murder occurred towards the close of the year 353 a.p., the 
same year in which Constantius, by his great and decisive victories 
over Magnentius, had reunited the whole of the immense Roman 
empire under his rule. The words péyeorov vexyryy in our inscription 
will scarcely admit of its being assigned to any other year than 353 
A.D., the only objection to this date being that all the historians of 
the events that culminated in the murder of Montius mention him as 
guaestor and not as proconsul. The inscription, on the contrary, 
affirms that he was proconsul when he erected the statue of Con- 
stantius. 

Concerning the title “ proconsul Asiae,” see the Wotta dignitatum, 
chap. XX. 


0-005 0o--—- 


No. XXXII. 


Roman milestone (formerly an altar) found at the principal 
gateway opening upon the western Street of Tombs. Height 
of altar, 1.13 m.,; width of base and top mouldings, 0.49 m. ; 
height between mouldings, 0.70 m.; height of mouldings, 
0.32 m. 

DDDNNN 
FFFINVALENTIN 
THEODOSIOET 
ARCADIODIISFE 
CIBVSVICTORIBVS 
—~TTRIVMFATORI 
BVSSEMPERAVG 
ADSOLACIVMLA 
VORISAEFESTI 
NATIONIS 


“ (Tribus) D(ominis) n(ostris) f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), Valen- 
tin(iano), Theodosio, et Arcadio, diis fe[ li |cibus victorib[us e|t triumfa- 
toribus semper Aug(ustis) ad solacium la(b)ori[o |sae festinationis (?).” 
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This inscription dates, we think, between the years 383 and 385 
A.D. In 383 a.D., when Valentinianus II. and Theodosius I. were 
emperors, Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his father, Theo- 
dosius. The fact that among their other titles that of ds felicibus 
is given them would seem to place the inscription before the year 
385 a.D., the year in which Theodosius prohibited sacrifices, after 
which the title of God would scarcely be given to the emperors. 

I have no explanation to offer of the last lines. 

An inscription very similar to this was copied by Mr. Ramsay 
“in a fountain at the café on the pass of Belcaive,’”’ near Sardeis. 
It was recently published by Mommsen in the Lphemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 64, and reads: (Quattuor) d(ominis) n(ostris) #1(aviis) 
Gratiano, [Va \lentin[{?]ano, Thlelo[do|sio, et [Arcadi]o |v \i| cto- 
riost |ssi[ mts sempe|r Augustis|. It dates from the year 383 A.D. 


———-0 9.00 —_— 
No. XX XIT. 


Inlaid in the mosaic floor of the Byzantine Church. Diameter 
of octagon, 0.98 m. Attention ts called to E in last line. 





a XN € N 3 “A ¢ ~ bd] 4 
Yaropvitos cyohacTiKos UTEP EVXNS EaVTOV ETrOLNTED. 


“ Satornilos, the scholar, made this in accordance with his vow.” 
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Satornilos may possibly be the comes domesticorum (see Notta 
dignitatum, I. 14-16, but especially chap. XV.), a man of wealth and 
rank, who was put to death by the Empress Eudokia in the year 444 
A.D., a deed which greatly incensed her husband, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II., who took revenge by depriving her of the state and rank 
of empress. This comes domesticorum is generally called Saturninus 
by the historians of the period, but Priskos Panetes and Sokrates 
Scholastikos use the grecized form Satornilos (Priskos Panetes in 
Miiller, Aragmenta historicorum graecorum, IV., pp. 93, 94: Kat 
mpos Tovto érévevoe Bactrcis, Kal Zaropvitov mepiovoia Kai yéver 
Koopoupevov Ouyarépa eipyxea Sdcev. Tov d¢ Saropvirov dyypyxe 
"A@nvais 4 Kat Evdoxia). He was consul with Merobaudes in the year 
383 A.D., the year in which Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his 
father, Theodosius I. (Socratis Scholastici, A/storiae Ecclesiasticae, 
5, 10,5: tore 07 6 Bacireds TOv vidv “Apkddiov Avyouorov dvyyopevce 
Kata THY Urarelav Mepoyavdou 76 devrepov Kat Saropvidov, TH ExkatdeKaTy 
Tod ‘lavovapiov pyvds). 

‘Yirép evxns is analogous to the formula tép vikys or tarép vixns Kat 
cuwtnpias, which corresponds to the Latin gro salute and: pro salute 
et victoria (Mitthetlungen ad. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 1881, p. 312). 


No. XX XIIT. 


In mosaic pavement of Byzantine Church. Length, 0.81 m. 





3 r , > > AN A e 4 4 
AdviLos KaT EevXnY TO ayiw TOT. 


‘“Alypios to the Holy Place, according to his vow.” 


Alypios was a common name for bishops. See Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianus, 1. 201, 376, 552; I]. 154, 205, 551, 761, 1019, etc. 
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No. XXXIV. 


Christian inscription above door of mosque; published in 
C. I. G., Mo. 8804, and in facsimile on plate XIV. at end 


of Vol. IV. See opposite plate. 


Naov 76 caflpdv kypuKos Kopyndiou eis Kkdddos Ypev 
civ 760w te Ke poydw aitav ayouBnv Adow Tohh@V 
odahpatwv "AvOimos 6 mpdedpos SKapavdpov 700° 
vaov To Tepmvov, THY [O]éow, 7d wolixlirov, vareppuy 
Te Navapdtyta was Bdérwv tovTov veoupyov “AvO ov 
atpuv) vder, Kat NUow €roDd (i.e, alTov) TTETPATwWY TOV 


év Btw. 


“ Anthimos, the president of Skamandros, earnestly praying for 
the forgiveness of his many sins as his reward, has with zeal and labor 
restored to beauty the unsound parts of the Church of the Herald 
Cornelius. Let every one who looks upon the delightsomeness of the 
church, its situation, its mosaic, its marvellous splendor, think of the 
servant (of the Lord) Anthimos, the restorer of this, and pray for 
the forgiveness of the sins of his life.” 


St. Cornelius, the Centurion (see Acts of the Apostles, chap. X.), 
was the first of the Gentiles to be baptized by St. Peter. He became 
a missionary to the ‘Troad, says tradition, founded a church at Skepsis, 
died and was buried there. According to Le Quien (Ovens Chris- 
tianus,1., p. 784), Skepsis afterwards changed its name to “Aytos 
KopvyAtos, and Philippus Cyprius mentions Hagios Cornelios as a 
bishopric. 

Skamandros was a town of the Troad in later times. It is men- 
tioned in the list of Hierokles (Synwecdemus, 672, 10, ed. Parthey, 
Berlin, 1866), and Aimy, 5, 124, says Scamandria civitas Troads. 
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No. XXXV. 


Christian inscription upon doorjamb of one of the chambers 
of the Greek Bath. Breadth, 0.585 m. 





@c(é) Bowe "ANeEavdpw oTpaTnya@ TIpdxdov. 


“© God, help Alexander the general, son of Proklos.” 


The inscription perhaps indicates that this special room of the 
Bath was used as a tomb for Alexander the General, who must have 
been a man of prominence at Assos at a late period, when ancient 
Greek civilization had declined to such an extent that even the use 
of the baths had been forgotten. 
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No. XXXVI. 


Grafito very roughly scratched on plaster of division wall of 
eastern chamber of later (lower) Roman Bath. The letters 
are deep enough to make tt possible to take a plain im- 


presston, The stucco background 1s painted red and black. 


Se Ar Kh 
mm ARZE OT 
ARLE 


Nore. — All the letters appear plain except the third, which can 
hardly be B as given in the margin of the plate. The meaning of 
the inscription is wholly uncertain. The beginning may be some 
proper name in the dative, or in the genitive in w, perhaps preceded 
by the interjection “IH. After this, kyAy feorav re(o)dpwv might 
mean a ¢umor of (containing) four pints / 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay now (December, 1884) suggests that the 
third character may be z, and the eighth tw for ca, and that a num- 
eral (dvw or tpia) may be concealed in the first two characters ; so 
that we might possibly read .. rurnpia: KyAné [Eleorav Te(o)dpwr, 


1.€. .. mWoTHpia* KUAE Eeotav Tecodpwv. — EDD. 


FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. XXXVIT. 

On fragment of block near entrance of Gymnasium. Height 
0.40 m.; breadth at top, 0.50 m.; at bottom, 0.65 m. 
TATP 
Lalarplios Baotdevs] 


——008:620-0———— 


No. XXXVITT. 
Block of an epistyle lying on the seashore at the harbor of 


Assos. Beneath the crowning moulding the front is divided 
into three facets, on the upper two of which are the tuscrip- 
tions. Length, 1.45 m., height, 0.35 m.; thickness, 0.45 m. 


SDESVAPECVN 
JANTEOY IAQ 


[--+u]s de sua pecun[ia] 
——0.0 £6¢,0-0—_—- 


No. XXXIX. 
From epistyle of Gymnastum. 


ONASA 





The fragment does not belong to the Stoa inscription, as appears 
from the size of the epistyle. The letters are very similar to those 
of the Stoa epistyle (see No. XV., p. 35), and are very nearly of 
the same height, but further apart. 
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No. XL. 


Roman builder's brick with stamp. Letters beautifully cut. 


Found near the summit of the Acropolts. 
INOBA 


Possibly the stamp indicates the conformity of the tile to an 
official standard, like that which forms one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of the excavations of 1882, and which will be illustrated by 
Mr. Clarke in his Report. 


00 £630-0-—— 


Nos. XLI. and XLII. 


Fragments found in the debris accumulated beneath the 
retaining wall of the Agora. 


(41) DIVI.F-AV (42) QNTO2 
rrr OMQN 
-+| 
—_—-0@300-——— 
No. XLIITI. 


Four fragments of the same inscription, from the southern 


part of the western Street of Tombs. 


Fragments 1 and 2 fit together thus: 


ETEI 
TATPON 
OYTON 
YATQNO 


The first letter in line 2 may be T or TI, not T. In line 4, [rod 
dyovo[s]| is certain. 
(3) K (4) | 
M 
A= 
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No. XLIV. 


found on the plan of the small temple in antts, at the western 
end of the Agora. 


NTOS 


——0-0505,00—_—. 


No. XLV. 


On a fragment of a marble epistyle found in the Greek Bath; 
belongs to the interior epistyle. 
TANE 
OAYH 


In line 2, a second A has been erased, and Y put in in its place. 


0.030300 


No. XLVI, 


On block of Anta (0.66 m. broad, 0.31 high), near entrance to 
Gymnasium. Badly mutilated; central portion entirely 


destroyed. 

The whole Anta was probably covered by the inscription, as the 
top and bottom lines are too near the bond lines to admit of the 
inscription being complete on this one stone. Seven lines may be 
traced; but I can lay hold of nothing tangible on which to base a 


restoration. 


[w / OlOw 

AO 

KOMTOI! APIOY 

\KA?! ) C THTAY 

THTHAW N IATE 
POE W|I AwcC|l 


OE*COY OTEIE: OSC 
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No. XLVILI. 


Fragment of athlete inscription in wall of mosque of 
Pademlee. 


1lAs 
NEIKH2, 
TTAMPATIC 
TTAYAUAIS 
SEITINP 
lV 


veeknoLavra evddoéas] 


[avdpav] ravxparolv] 


71 


Ped AP ELS. 


THE gravestones of Assos are peculiar. I have seen nothing like 
them elsewhere in Asia Minor, if I except a single stone at ‘l'ralleis (see 
Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XIX.). They are about one foot 
high, and about two feet square in plan. The inscription on the side 
consists generally of the name of the deceased, with the name of his 
father in the genitive; but the name of the father’is sometimes 
omitted. On one stone (No. LIX.) there are as many as four names. 


In Asia Minor gravestones differ widely in character, a kind which 
occurs constantly in one locality being entirely absent in another. 
In Phrygia the panelled door is the rule, except in the upper 
Maeander valley, where the horned altar occurs. In other localities 
the stele slab with pediment is found. 


The Epitaphs which follow are mostly dialectic. A-stems have 
the genitive in -a; o-stems have the genitive in -w; and the genitive 
of the sigma-stems is in -y. ‘This genitive in -7 is not susceptible of 
explanation ; and, in fact, it has been doubted by Gustav Meyer * on 
the ground that Le Bas’ inscription is too fragmentary to justify the 
assumption of such a genitive from it alone. This would be quite 
true if it rested solely on Le Bas’ inscription. But Conze found 
and published several new examples of this genitive in his Rezse auf 
der Insel Lesbos. Of these @edxAy (plate XIV. 3), Eyexpdrn (page 
14), Zan (plate XVI. 1), are certain; but ®eoyévy (plate VI. 3) 
might be disputed. Meister, in his Griechische Dtalekie, does not 


* Griechische Grammatik, p. 288, note 1: Dass die Formen ToAvdetven Eva- 
yevn ‘Epuoyévn, die auf einer in Delos gefundenen lesbischen Inschrift (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. 5, No. 191) stehen, genitive sind, wie 
Ahrens, 2, 510, und nach ihm, Wald, Additamenta ad dialectum et Lesbiorum et 
Thessalorum cognoscendam, 24, annehmen, ist nicht zu erweisen, da der Text 
ganz ltickenhaft ist. 
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hesitate to accept this Aeolic genitive in -y on the strength of the 
above evidence. But all doubts will be dissipated by the fresh and 
certain evidence of our epitaphs. No. LV. has Iloceiduros Avodavy ; 
No. LVI. has Avodavys Awddvy ; No, LVIII has TyavOa “Eparoyérvy ; 
No. LXV. has Avkopydys ’“Avagdy| hy. 

The corresponding dative and accusative are -y and -yv.* 

Note the fem. patronymic adjectives in -ea in No. XLIX., “Acwvw 
’"Avoodtkeia 3 and in No. LI., “AAéxrpa Aaptyera, corresponding to the 
masculine patronymic adjectives Swyévewos (No. III.) and ’Avodéced[ os | 
(No. IV). “Acivvw ’Avodiceta in XLIX. is one person. 


Nos. XLVIII.-LIV. 


From LaricHos BurtaL ENCLOSURE IN WESTERN STREET OF TOMBS. 


Larichos seems to have been a very common name in Aeolic dis- 
tricts. Sappho’s brother bore that name; and a Mytilenaean named 
Larichos was the father of Erigyos, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. 


XLVI. — Andesite pedestal, 0.79 m. square in plan. Let- 
ters very irregularly cut, alpha bar straight. 


-- 603 -- 


Aaptyos 
"Atk\eloa 


--- 635 ---* 





* Meister, Griechische Dialekte, I., p. 154: Entsprechend diesen auch ander- 
warts vorkommenden Accusativen auf -yyv, hat sich die ganze nachgewiesene 
Flexion der dolischen Eigennamen (-7s, -7, -ni, (-n), -nv) nach Analogie der 
mannlichen a-Stémme (-as, -d, -d: (-a), -av) gebildet. 
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XLIX. — Block 0.79 m. square; straight alpha bar; letters 


carelessly cut. 


AZINNQ -Acivva 
ANOAIKEIA ” AvoouKeEia 


“Aot- belongs to éadov, do-pevos: see Fick, Personennamen, p. 16. 
Por ’Avodixeia, patronymic adjective from “Avddixos, see note to No. V. 


L. — Block 0.785 X 0.745 m.; straight alpha bar; letters 
carelessly cut. 
AIKAEIAAS *AtkAeidas 
AAPIXQ Aapixo 


LI. — Block 0.78 m. square; broken and straight alpha bar ; 
letters very regularly cut. 


AAEKTPA “ANEKT Pa 
AAPIXEIA Aaptyeia 


LII.— Block 0.79 m. square; broken alpha bar, letters very 
regularly cut. 
AAPIXOS Adptyos 
AIKAEIAA "Atkheida 


LIII.— Block tn plan 0.82 X 0.785 m.,; broken alpha bar; 


letters well cut. 


‘A wevvadwevos 
Aapiyo 


Prof. F. D. Allen (American 
Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 
464) refers “Apevydpevos to Apet- 
VA[LEVOS. 


= G05 --— 
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LIV. — Block 0.625 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters 
deeply cut; stone not carefully smoothed. 
AAEA *Ad€a 
HPOIAA "Hpotda 
The daughter of Kynane, who married Philip Arrhidaios under 
the name of Eurydike, was first named Adea. MHeroites occurs as 


the name of a man on a coin of Kymai (A@ionnet, VI. 7). In Conze 
(Reise auf ad. Insel Lesbos, p. 36, |. 37) we find the name “Hpwida. 


——§00£:@20-0—_— 


No. LV. 


Pedestal near ornamented sarcophagus, on the east, ltke 
those of the Larichos Burial Enclosure. Straight alpha 
bar; block 0.00 m. square. 


[TT]OSEIAITIITOS [ I Joo etdumrzos 
AIO®ANH Atopavy 


0 0£040-0—_——_. 


No. LVI. 


Near ornamented sarcophagus. Straight alpha bar, block 


0.55 m. square. 


AIOPANHS Atodarns 
AIO®ANH Atopavy 
——0-0g200—— 
No. LVITI. 


Ox threshold of exedra, near ornamented sarcophagus tn 
western Street of Tombs. Letters deeply but roughly cut. 
[t 4s the end of an tuscription. 

WITAOC 
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No. LVITITI. 


Altar from “ Timantha Exedra” tn western Street of Tombs. 
[n plan, 0.50 X 0.32 m. 


TIMANOA Tipavba 
EPATOFENH ‘Eparoyévy 
With TipdvOa cf. TydvOns: Fick, Personennamen, p. 154. 
——-000-—__- 
No. LVIX. 


Iu western Street of Tombs. Original breadth, 0.585 m.,; 
height, 0.20 m. 


NIK. A Nex 6]d[ypos] 
TTTOMEAQN UT] arropédwv 
XYPIQNOS Xvupiwvos 
OIAIKEAAPISTQN Duuxléla “Aptorwv 
MIAA Mida 


The stone had suffered in antiquity, especially in the first name. 
It was further maltreated by the wantonness of the Turks after it had 
been brought to light by our excavations. Thus have perished the 
| of the fourth line and the IA of the fifth; but, fortunately, not 
until the inscription had been copied by Mr. Koldewey. 

In line 4, Mr. Koldewey reads K where I think I could see E; 
thus, according to him, the name would be PIAIKKA. 

Four persons seem to have been buried in this grave: Nikodemos 
and Hippomedon, sons of Chyrion; and Philikea and Ariston, chil- 
dren of Midas. Xvpiwvos is possibly a mistake of the stonecutter for 


Kupiwvos. 
——-0 0830-0 


No. LX. 


Inscription on sarcophagus in western Street of Tombs, near 
the great gateway. 
It has been so hacked and battered that it is illegible. It begins 
with TTOA ; the second line ends with EPX; in the fifth line may be 
distinguished Alu! ; but the inscription is forever lost. 
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No. LXI. 
In western Street of Tombs ; 0.78 m. square. 
A = QN "A€Ewv 
AMY NNAMENQ “Apupvapevo 


"Agwv perhaps = "Acwv: Fick, Personnenamen, p. 16. 


——00£620-0——_ 


No. LXITI. 


In western Street of Tombs; 0.675 m. square. 
KAEITOM A KAevrop Lay la 
—_—08g00-—_—_. 

No. LXITTI. 


Ln western Street of Lombs, badly battered. Breadth, 0.45 m.; 
height, 0.27 m. 


APISTIAS “Aptorias 
——0.0£¢20-0——_ 
No. LXIV. 
In western Street of Tombs. In plan, 0.555 X 0.525 m. 
EPHT “EpytLupévys? | 


——.0:0300—— 


No. LXV. 


From the eastern Street of Tombs, near and on the right of two 
standing columns belonging to an ancient Greek tomb. It 
lies in the bushes, near the footpath which turns off to the 
right from the columns. Alpha bar broken. Block 0.65 m. 
square, height, 0.315 m. 

AYKOMHAHS Avxopyens 
ANAZANSH “AvatavlO]n 
With ‘AvagavOns cf. "EpudvOyns, KAeavOys : Fick, Personennamen, p.154. 
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No. LXVI. 


From eastern Street of Tombs. Block 0.68 m. square ; 
height, 0.33 m. Alpha bar straight. 
The inscription is old, its archaic character being noticeable 
chiefly in the unequal-legged M. Letters exactly croynddov. Letters 


of first line are deeply cut ; those of the second line are not so deep, 
and are more weathered ; but all are still distinct. 


ONY MAH2 ‘Ovupans 
EMEITI£ "Eypeitis 


"Ovepdns = “Ovopas (Arr. Anadb. 3, 24, 4); cf. “Ovopacros = “Ovi- 
pacros (Keil, Znscrip. Boeot. x. 4) ; Ahrens, de dial. graec., 518, 521. 
"Eypetris, perhaps év + paris (?): Fick, Personennamen, p. 56. 


——.0t@zoo-———— 


No. LXVIT. 


Pedestal found in field outside of the principal eastern gate- 
way, near the head of the torrent. Block 0.60 m. square ; 
0.545 m. high. 


APISTIAS ‘A piotias 
AAPAOY Aaddaov 


Aadaos : Aao-, Aai-, Ant-, Anio- ; cf. Adoxyos: Fick, Personennamen, 


pp. 22, 137. 


2-0, 00-———— 


No. LXVITTI. 


In bushes on eastern Street of Tombs, adtrectly east of the 


principal eastern gateway. 0.705 m. square. 


MOPMQTTO& Moppewzros 
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No. LXIX. 


Late Byzantine sarcophagus from middle of western Street of 
Lombs. 


1d. \No \KA Povey | ——— 
elias ov ees 





[I du ANNoYKAIPoY@IN 


VIw)]dvvov Kat “Povdwakiov. 
AKIoY 


0.00300 


No. LX xX. 


Sepulchral inscription found Sept. 12,1881, on a large trachyte 
block at the beginning of the western Street of Tombs. Pub- 
lished in Mr. Clarke's first Report. 


TTOTTAIQIOY APIQI Ilowhiw Ovapio 
TTOTTAIOYYIQIANIHNS1& HlomAiov vie “Avinvors 
AKYIAAI 2.0. “Akviha 
P. Vario 
P. F. Aniensis 
Aquilae 


It is now known that this inscription stood over the door of the 
large tomb of which the plan and section are given in Mr. Clarke’s 
first Report, plate 32. On the left exedra of the tomb is the Latin 
inscription 
P-VARIO.P-F-ANI..--- 

AQVILAE 


*Avinvots in the Greek inscription represents the Latin genitive 
Antensis. Members of the ¢vibus Aniensis seem to have been 
settled in various parts of the Troad, ¢.g., at Adramyttion (Bu. de 
Corr. fHell., 1878, p. 129) and at Ilium (Le Bas and Waddington, 
Asie Mineure, No. 1037). 
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No. LXXI. 
found in the tomb of P. Varius Aquila, of which No. LXX. 


ts the dedicatory inscription. 


The stone is broken into seventeen pieces. The whole of the 
right side of the slab is preserved, and line 9, which is complete, 
shows the full length of the inscription. Length of slab, 1.68 m.; 
breadth, 0.84 m. The letters are large (0.04 X 0.037 m.) ; but the 
inscription is nevertheless extremely difficult to read. Hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. W. M. Ramsay, who, during a brief stay at Assos, 
gave me material help in the task of deciphering it. 


IONIANYTIOnrkMI INTATTAO WC 
WMACT WAEEYCEBIIYCINTTPOIPEI 
AYCKOAONFAPECTINATONAAAOE 
ATONE MONOANATONEICTHNAYTHNNAP 
HCPFYNAIKOCMO  A/CTEOEICTTAPAT! 
NHMAHMWNI1 \OPIITTAOYTWNITTPOC 
TAENATOAMHCAIMHTEAPAIMATOCMHTEAAAO 
PIONXPHCACOAIA MHTEAYNHOHNAITINA 
METATHNEMHNENTAPHN NOIZAITO AMAPION 
10 AIENIBOWIOYCTIBOWNOMAKAKAIAXOO \ C 
“YCEITICTOAMHCEIE= KEINWNAYTOYCITA 
.-O+- OHCAIKOAACIN 


[uby 4 


Lo lapua [elya dé 
dvalKlodov yap éorw (??) 
[wer]a tov éudy Ocvarov eis rv abriy vdp- 
5 [Onxa tTIHs yuvatkds polv] 
[wlonpa yuov TIXovr@ve: mpds 
[dé plyd&a tolApjnoa pire ad’ aiparos pyre addo- 
[r]ptov xpyodoba Al yve] pre duvnOyvat twa 
peta THY Eunv evtadyy La]votEar 7d [x]apcpuov. 
10 [kJat é[z]tBoa [rlovs kal 7 ]ayOo[vious] 
[Ocolds, et Tis ToAuyoe E€ Lé]Keivav, avrolt]s wa- 
[ow Bapetay tpoo|@joat Kdhacw. 
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Line 7. In regard to pare af) aiparos, compare rots téxvous ék 
Tov aipatos pov (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 310) and 76 aro rod 
aiuaros aitod (Bull. de Corr. [ell., 1883, p. 312; and Mr. Ramsay’s 
note in Journal of Hellenic Studtes, 1883, Pp. 400). 

Line 8. The usual word for sarcophagus is copés, but Anvds is also 
found in inscriptions of Thessalonike (C.ZG., 1979, 1981, 1983). 
It occurs also in this signification in a metrical inscription recently 
found on the Hohenstiefel, near Coblenz, and published by Mommsen 
in the Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 1884, No. I., pp. 26, 
27. Mommsen thinks this use of the word is sufficient reason to 
claim Thessalonike as the home of Tychikos, the man over whose 
grave the epitaph once stood. But it occurs also in an inscription 
of Mytilene, published in the Bul. de Corr. Flell., 1880, p. 423. 
Pollux (10, 150) makes this remark: coporowt oxedy copds, rvedds, 
kiBwros, Anves. The restoration Ayvds seems certain. 

Line 9. évrady was found for the first time in a dialectic inscrip- 
tion of Kymai (C. 7. G., 3524, 11) ; next in an inscription of Tralleis 
(see Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XVII). 

kapaptov is the diminutive of xaydpa, a vaulted chamber, frequent 
in inscriptions in the sense of zomd. In this signification xaudpa is 
confined strictly to Asia Minor, and is found in inscriptions of Smyrna, 
Ephesos, Chios, Teos, Thyateira, Hierapolis, Telmissos, Palmyra, 
and once in an inscription found in Rome (C./ G., 6341), which 
was no doubt the epitaph of a man from Asia Minor. The exact 
meaning of xapdpa is best illustrated by an inscription of Tralleis 
published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 346: “H copos Kat 7 
mTept airivy Kapdpa Kal 6 mapakeipevos Bwpos Kal 4 maperraca orHdy, 
K.T.X. 

We are justified in assuming that the inscription was erected by 
P. Varius Aquila, in whose tomb it was found, and that it occupied 
the interior back wall, so that it was the first object to strike the 
eye of a person entering. 
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No. LXXIT. 


Inscription on a sarcophagus in the field at the extreme north 
of western Street of Tombs. (See opposite page.) Published 
by Boeckh, C. 1. G., 3573. 


The original inscription reads : — 


ANDFOLKAAY "Avyos Kiav(diov) 

MAKEAONOL Maxeddvos 

KAIKA » NEIKHE Kat KX(avdias) Netkys, 

TTEPIOYKAIAI Tept ov Kat OL- 

ATAZICENTOIL draéis €v Tots 

APXEIOILATTO apyxetows a7rd- 
KEITAI KELTOL 


“ Coffin of Claudius Makedon and Claudia Nike, concerning which 
a legal document is deposited in the archives.” 


The inscription by the side of the original one, 


+AOYKIANOYTIPELB + Aovxiavod rpeoB(vTépov), 


tells us that the sarcophagus was afterwards appropriated by Loukianos 
(or Lucian), an elder of the Christian church of Assos. 


Our excavations have shown that such appropriation of others’ 
tombs was very common at Assos, as many as five or six bodies often 
being found in one grave. This, too, was in defiance of the impreca- 
tions and penalties invoked upon the heads of violators of tombs by 
the original owners. It was customary to invoke the vengeance of the 
Gods on those who should dare to remove the body from the tomb 
or to place another there. Usually a sum of money was indicated in 
the epitaph, which was to be paid to the family of him whose tomb 
had thus been violated, or to the municipal treasury, or to both. 
Besides curses and threats of fines, the epitaph not infrequently goes 
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on to state that the document has been registered officially, and 
deposited in the archives of the city, to ensure that transgressors 
shall be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. The penalty for 
violation of the tomb is not mentioned in our inscription, but that it 
existed in the archives is clear from the words zept ob Kal duaragis év 


na 3 , > 7 x* 
TOLS APXELOLS ATOKELTAL. 








* The Gods were called upon to wreak vengeance on tomb-violatois in mani- 
fold ways, of which the following (C. 7. G., 3915) may serve as a specimen: 
ds 88 dy evaytioy Tt movhoes Tots mpoyeypaypéevors, ZoTat pev bmevOuvos Tos mpooTel- 
pois, Kad uhre Téxveov phte Blov dvyois ely wndé yj Batt) unde OdrAacoa TAWTH, GAA 
&rexvos kad &B.s Kal wpodans ov TE omépuati wavT) &robdvor* Kai wera Odvarov dé 
AdBo. Tos StoxGovtous Oeods Tyuwpods Kal KexoAwpévous. 

The Christian curses yield but little in point of fierceness to the pagan. Usu- 
ally, in Christian insciiptions, we find that the tomb-violator shaWl reckon it out 
with God, tora avrg mpds Tov Gedy; but this formula is subject to a number of 
variations, most of which have been collated by Mr. Ramsay in the Yournal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400. Thus we find Zora: adtg mpds 7d weya bvoua Tod 
beod (C.L. G., 3902); form adtge mpds Tov (Ova Gedy Kat viv Kal ev TH Kpiotu 
nuepa(C.L. G., 39027); AfWeras mapa Tod AOavdrov Oeod pdorerya aidviov (C.L.G., 
3891); eorat aitG pds thy xetpa Tod Oeod (C.F. G., 3963); Fora avt@ mpds roy 
kpithv Ody (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1883, pp. 310, 312); evopri(ducda 7d weyeOos 
700 Oeod Kal rods KaTaxOovious Salpovas undéva Gdinjoa Td uynwciov (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell., 1882, p. 516: in the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, as cited above, Mr. 
Ramsay asks in regard to this, “Are the dafuovas devils, or is the insciiption a 
mixture of pagan and Christian phraesology?”); goras émixardpatos mapa Oe@ eis 
tov aiava (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, pp. 400, 408); tora: avrg mpds 
tov Xpiordv (C. 7. G., 3902: Boeckh doubts this, but the stone is still in the ceme- 
tery of Eumenia, and the reading is certain; see Yournal of Hellenic Studies, 
1883, pp. 433, 401); os av radrTy TH cope Karoepyea xelpa mpocoloe, dove TH 
Beg Adyoy THE péAdovTi Kpelvery (GvTas Ke vexpovs (Fournal of Ffellentc Studees, 


1883, p. 435). 
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No. LXXTITL 


Stone built into an arch of the church south of the Greek Bath. 
Published by Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 
1034. d, from Duthoit’s imperfect copy. Height of panel, 
0.33 m.; length of panel, 0.71 m. 











+ *Eaievias 
“EAAadiov 


mpoeaB(¥repos) K(é) mo- 


Murevop(Eevos), 


Q\ “A e “A eC on b) a wn 
Ke TOV vyelov (= viov) avTov AovKELavou. 


“Epimenias, son of Helladios, elder and statesman, and his son 
Loukianos.” 


The panel was intended originally only for the epitaph of Epime- 
nias; but later, when his son Loukianos died, his name was added for 
reasons of economy. It will be seen that the family were as econom- 
ical of grammar as of money. 

For zoAurevouevos see C. 7. G., 2059, 2152 4, 2671, 2693 @, 28113; 
and Bull. de Corr. Flell., 1878, p. 599, 1883, p. 17. 
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No. LXXIV. 


Sarcophagus inscription from middle of western Street of 
lombs. Measurements, 0.QO X 0.75 m. 


= —_—_ 
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KAITOS] CAIA~ 


ie 3 eg MOY «a. 
ALT CUCU OT Te CCE ee CTT LTE 


me Co le ee id 








- me 
-_— 


Adp(yrdtos) “Ovyoipos Meéyvouv rod Taépdov, “Acotos 
ToNELTEVTYS, @Vvyodpevos UTéypaia EuavT@® Kat Tots 


duaddyous pov. 


““T, Aurelius Onesimos, son of Magnus, the son of Gordos, an 
Assian statesman, have bought (this tomb) and subscribed (a docu- 
ment devoting ?) it to myself and my successors.” 


Here tréypayya probably refers to a legal document (éd:dragis) in- 
tended to secure the tomb for his family, and deposited in the 
archives, as in No. LXXII. Gordos is a new name. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


On a base at the eastern end of the Stoa, which is certainly 
not of earlier date than the buildings around it, Koppa appears 
as one of the many masons’ marks. Masons’ marks occur on 
nearly all the buildings of Assos, as well as on the more recent 
fortification walls; but none have been found on the most ancient 


walls. 


LIST OF NAMES OCCURRING IN THE ASSOS 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


[ The names marked with an asterisk are new. | 


I.— GREEK NAMES. 


’Adéa, LIV. 
’"AOnvaryopas, VIL. 
"A@nvodorTos, XIV. 

*° Aixreldas, XLVIIL, L., LIL 

\ Aicypiov, XXVI. 
"AXEKTpA, LI. 
"AréEavdpos, XXXV. 
"Andros, XXXII. 

*° A wevydevos, LIL. 

*° A wuvameevos, VIII. 

*° Awuvvapevos, LX. 
"Avakayopas, VIL. 

*°’ Ava&éavns, LXV. 
"AvOipos, XXXIV. 

*° Avodskela, XLIX. 

*° A voodlKetos, IV. 

* > Avodtkos, V. 

*” A Ewv, LXI. 


"ATENNKO@V,XXII.,XXIIL, XXIV. 


[’Azrorr | @vios (?), XX1L. 


“A ptorias, XXVIIL.,LXIL,LXVI, 


"Apiotop, LIX. 
"Aptepidwpos, XXVI. 
*°’ Aclvym, XLIX. 
* BonotkAdys, VII. 


m= T'@péos, LXXIV. 

* Addaos, LXVIL 
Atovtctos, VII. 
Acodavns, LV., LVI. 

*"KryweeTis, LXVI. 
“EXAdOtos, LXXILL 
“EAA dviKos, XIV. 

* “EAA Oris (?), XIV. 

*°EardvOns, XXVIII. 
"Ep trediov, VII. 

* Eremevias, LXXIIL. 
‘Epatoryévns, LVIII. 


"Epnt[ upévns ?], LXIV. 


“Eppoyévns, XXVIII. 
‘Epwodavns, XXVI. 
"ExyéXaos, VIL. 
Zoinros, XXVI. 
* “Anytacayopas, VII. 
* "Hpoidas, LIV. 


* “Hdatotoyévns, XXVII. 


“Iarropédmv, LIX. 
‘Todvyns, LXIX. 

Karrto bévns, XXVIL. 
Kavrudavys, XXVI. 
Krevtopaya, LXIIL. 
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Kyeoxparns, V. 
KrXeopuyons, VI. 
* KXeopopyos, VIL. 
KXeooTpatos, XXII, XXIIL, 
XXIV. 


* Kpatnoweixys, XXVIII. 
Ktnros, XXVI. 
[ K ]upip (?), LIx. 

* AavOns, IX. 

* Aaptyela, LI. 
Adptyos, XLVIIL, L., LIL, 

LIT. 

Aatipos, VII. 
Aovewaves, LXXI., LXXIII. 
AvKeopundns, LXV. 
Madryvos (Magnus), LXXIV. 
Maxed@v (Krav6.), LXXII. 
Meryiorias, III. 
Meyioro, XII. 
Mérayypos, VIL. 
Mévavépos (?), Iv. 


MeveocOevs, XXVIII. 
Midas, LIX. 
* Moppwrros, LXVILI. 
* Neixaocis, XXVIII. 
Neéxn (KXavéla), LXXIL. 
Nexddnpos, LIX. 
"Ovnotpos (Auvp.), LXXIV. 
*’Ovupans, LXVI1. 
Ilvciotparos, XXVI. 
Tlocetéummos, LV. 
IIpoécxos, 1x. 
TI pdxnos, 1X., XXXV. 
Tvéiwv, Vil. 
**PoudivdKios, LXIX. 
Latopviros, XXXII. 
* Seryéveos, IL. 
Tyréwayos (2), IV. 
*Tiudav0a, LVI. 
* Dirwxéa, LIX. 
@Diropoveos, XXVI. 
[X ]upiwy (2), LIX. 


Il. — ROMAN NAMES. 


(a) EMPERORS AND EMPRESSES. 


Arcadius, XXXI. 


Augustus, XV., XIX., XVIL, XXVI. 


Caligula, xxvI. 


Constantius (Flav. Jul.), xxx. 


Theodosius, XXXI. 


Valentinianus, XXXI. 


Julia Domna, xxIx. 
Livia (?), Julia Aphrodite, 
XVI, XVII, XX. (7) 


(4) CONSULS. 


Gaius Caesar, XIII. 


Gaius Pontius Petronius Ni- 


grinus, XXVI. 


Germanicus, XXVI. 
Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus, 
XXXVI 
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(¢) PROCONSULS. 


Caelius Montius, xxx. Satornilos (perhaps), xxxXII. 


(7) OTHER RoMAN NAMES. 


Quintus Lollius Philetairos, 
XV., XVI, XVII. 

Magnus, LXXIV. 

Gaius Varius Castus, XXVI. 


St. Cornelius, xxxIv. 

Lollia Antiochis, XVI., XVII. 

Lollia Arlegilla, xiv. 

Quintus Lollius, xvii. 
Publius Varius Aquila, Lxx. 


Tue following Assos inscriptions are now in the Museum or FINE 
ARTS in Boston. 

They are here designated by the numbers under which they stand 
in the Museum Catalogue. 5S. denotes Stone Register; P. denotes 


Pottery Register. 


No. in No. in i No. in No. in 
this volume. Museum Register. | this volume. Museum Register. 
Ths » 2 : : S. 1123. XXL,1, ii. : 5. 1137. 
a, 0, C. 
ae ellen: « lik. : e. TEE: 
V. Baki2s: (Now in four fragments.) 
VI S, 1122. XXIV. : ; - ©. ILIQ. 
XXVII.,a@. ‘ S. 1177. 
wal : ee (6 and ¢ are not in the Rn el 
VIII. ie FESO. XXVIII, S. 1134. 
oe S. 1133- XL. P. 4168. 
X. S. II4I. XLI. S. 1116. 
XI. S. 1126. XLII. S. 1023. 
XII ‘. Sy 2129. XLIII iS. 1111, 
© . e e “) Q, b, 2; J; d. 
XII S. 1136. (Now in five fragments. ) 
XIV. S. 1140. XLV... S. 1135. 
XVI. S. 1139. (In three fragments.) 
LXXI. . S. 1138. 
XVII S. 1129. (In seventeen fragments.) : 


INSCRIPTIONS OF [TRALLEIS. 


EDITED BY 


J. R. S. STERRETT. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLETS. 


0 0¢0-0— -— 


Tue following inscriptions are a part of the results of the 
work carried on during the summer of 1883, by means of 
the Asia Minor ExpLoration Funp, which was subscribed 
in England under the auspices of the “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies.” 

During a great part of the summer I accompanied Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay on his expedition into Asia Minor. Tralleis 
is so easy of access -by railway from Smyrna that we did not 
expect to find inscriptions there ; in fact, we went on other 
business preparatory to our expedition into the interior. But 
brought incidentally into contact with the inscriptions below, 
we copied them as a matter of course. Scholars have long 
known of and coveted the six inscriptions which are built 
into the wall of the great ruin known now as the Utch Geuz, 
the Three Eyes or Arches. Frequent attempts have been 
made to read them with a glass from the time of Pococke to 
the present day; but such attempts have either been very 
unsatisfactory or have failed entirely owing to the smallness 
of the letters of the inscriptions and the great height of the 
stones above the ground. Convinced by trial of the utter 
hopelessness of gaining satisfactory readings with a glass, 
we determined to make a ladder long enough to reach 
them. The construction of the ladder was accomplished 
through the very great kindness of Mr. Urquhart of Aidin, 
who furnished us with the necessary materials, seventeen 
working men, and two carpenters. But, even with the help 
of the ladder, the undertaking was attended with great diffi- 
culty and considerable danger. The impossibility of taking 
impressions of the stones under such circumstances will be 
evident to all. 
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In the preparation of this paper I have received material 
help from Mr. Ramsay. It was first published in the J/zz?- 
thetlungen des deutschen archdologischen Institutes in Athen, 
1883, pp. 320-338; and it is here reprinted with some changes 
and additions, the most important of which are in Nos. VL, 
XI., XIV., and XV. 


No. L. 
At Trallets, on front of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R.S.S. 


A OAAtA N ON 
TONAAMNMPOTATON 
T H = A = | A & 
ANOYTTATONTOTDL 


5 YMAMTTPOTATHKAIZAPEQN 
TPAAAIANQNTTOAIZ TONEM 
TTASINEAYTHSEYEPIETHN 

TTPONOH3SAMENQN 
THEANASTAS EQS TQONTIMQN 
10 T6AAIAAOVYTIENOYNKAIMAYP 
ETTAFAOOYAIONYSIOYKAIMAYP 


XAPITQNOSNKAITTAOYKIAIOY 

MOY NATIOY KAQAIANOY KAITTAF 

KINNIOYPAYTITOYIEPEQNTQN 
15 FPAMMATEQNTIGYAHMOY #* 

Aod\tavov Tov Aapmporatov THS “Actas avOdrarov TO 
Y [y] Aaprpotarn Karcapéwv Tpaddiavov addus tov eu 
TATW EAUTHS EVEPYETHV* TPOVONTAMEVOV THS AVATTATEWS 
Tav Tysav [T]. BLA] (aoviov) Avadov[|&ov v(ewrgpov) Kal 
M. Aup. ‘Eraydfov Atovyciov kat M. Avp. Xapirwvos 
v(ewrépov) Kat Ilo(zdtov) Aovkidiov Movvariov KiAwdiavod 
kat II. Ale]Kuwviov Trvmrov tepéwv Tov ypappatéwv Tov 
ON[LOV. 


* The ligatures that occur in this and the following inscriptions cannot be 
given in type. 
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Boeckh has written at some length on the proconsulship of Lol- 
lianus (ad C. Z. G., 3516), and Waddington has collected the inscrip- 
tions and passages of authors which bear upon the proconsulships of 
Lolliani (Fastes des provinces Asiatiques de l’ Empire Romain, Nos. 
165 and 173; and Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1882, p. 291). ‘To the data 
of M. Waddington may be added a passage from the Acta Sanctorum 
Leonis et Paregorit in AA. SS., Feb. WIL, p. 59: Ls vero diebus 
contigtt Proconsulem Loltianum, electum ab Imperatoribus, ventre 
usque ad eos, cum eo tempore penes Procuratorem urbis, qui erat 
Pataris, regimen foret. ‘Three proconsuls of Asia Minor bore the 
name of Lollianus: Lollianus Gentianus, Lollianus Avitus, and Egna- 
tius Lollianus. The Lollianus of this inscription must be the third, 
inasmuch as neither of the others could properly be called simply 
Lollianus. The second proconsulate of Egnatius Lollianus is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Thyateira (C. /. G., 3517); his third 
proconsulate in one of Alexandria Troas (C. /. Z., III., 468). The 
date of Lollianus is still uncertain; it appears from the Acta Sanc- 
forum that two emperors were reigning during part of his term of 
office, and from the inscription of Thyateira that there was only one 
emperor during his second proconsulate. 

We gather from this inscription that there was a board of five 
ypapparets Tob Sypov in Tralleis. 

A Tiberius Claudius Glyptos is mentioned in an inscription of 
Tralleis (C.Z. G., 2926; Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 
604). He was doubtless a kinsman of the Glyptos of our inscription, 
who in all probability was the clerk of Tralleis mentioned on coins of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla (cf. Mionnet, Zyaze, 1095, 1099, 
II00). 

Mounatios was perhaps son of the critic of Tralleis, a friend of 
Herodes Atticus (Philostratos, Vit. Soph., p. 231: Suprimrovra oe 
aire Mouvariov rov xpitixov: 6 dé dvip otros é« TpadA€éwy, «.7.X.). 
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No. II. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in the 
"Opypos (a periodical of Smyrna), 1874, p. 29, but 
enaccurately. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMO8 
KAIHTEPOYSIAETEIMHSAN 
TIBEPIONKAAYAIONTIBEPI 
OGGZNAY AIOYHOAISTIQNOS 
YIONKYPEINAHPAISTIQNA 
ETIGI ONIANONTYMNASIAY 
XHEANTATONTPIQNIY 
MNASIQNTHNITPQTHNTE 
TPAMHNONEKTQNIAIQONKAI 
10 OENTAE\AIONAIOAHSH 

MEPASZHSANTASQHPONQNS 
KAIKOSMIQS 
KAAYAIAETTIFONOYTETPAKIS 
OAYMTTIONEIKOYOYT ATHP 
15 |IFPIPENISTONIAIONYONT ENO 
MENON?IAOMHTOPA 


Or 


‘H Bovdy Kat 6 Oywos Kal  yepovoia éreiunoay 
TiBépiov Kravd.ov, TrBepioly K]davdiov “Hdaicriwvos 
violv], Kupeiva, Hbaroriova ‘EL rey loviavov, yupvacralp | - 
XYTAVTA TOV TPLOV YULVATlwY THY TPATHY TEeTPAayNVOV EK 
Tov idtey Kat Oévta €lAaliov du’ GrAys Huépas, Choavra 
codpdves kat Koopiws. Kdavoia, “Emuydvov rerpdxis 
"OdupriovetKou Ovydryp, [Tlepuylevis tov Louoy u(t) ov ‘yevd- 
peevov dtA\omyTopa. 

Tiberius Claudius Hephaistion, being named in honor of Tiberius, 
was probably not born before ‘Tiberius became emperor, so that his 
birth can hardly have taken place before the year 14 a.p. If we allow 
twenty-five years for him to grow to manhood and become a father, 
the birth of his son, Tiberius Claudius Epigonianos, would fall about 
the year 39 A.D. Supposing then that Epigonianos was forty years 
old when he held the office of gymnasiarch, we obtain as the earliest 
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probable date for our inscription the year 79 A.D. ‘Tiberius Claudius 
is a popular name through all Trallian history, and our inscription is 
perhaps as late as the year 150 a.pD. Assuming that the mother, 
Claudia Perigenis, was nineteen years old at the birth of her son, 
Tib. Cl. Hephaistion Epigonianos, the earliest probable date for her 
birth is the year 20 A.D. She belonged to a distinguished Trallian 
family, the Epigoni, which Cicero* says was well known even in 
Rome, and she brought this name into the family of the Hephais- 
tiones. 


—_—-0505 oo ——— 


No. III. 
At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


EYTYXH 
TONAZIOAOFQTATON 
AIOAOYTOYETOYS 
MONON 
ATOPANOMON 


HSYNTEXNIA 
TQNAINYOON 


Evtiyn tov ad€tohoya@tarov Sv ddov Tov érouvs povov 
ayopavdmov y cuvTexvia Tav Awidar. 

This inscription is in a state of perfect preservation. Le Bas 
attempted to read it with a glass, but with very indifferent success, as 
a glance at Le Bas and Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 606) will show. 

Eutyches is here honored by the guild of linen weavers as the 
only dyopavépos, director of the market, for a whole year. He is 
clearly identical with Mdpxos Newvios Eiriyyns, who is handed down to 
memory in an offcéad inscription of the city of Tralleis (C.Z. G., 2929). 
Among other things, it is there recorded that he was the first and 
only dyopavéuos for a whole year (kai 6: dAov Tot erous mpaTov Kat 
pdvov a&yopavonyjcavra). The municipal officers were elected for a 
term of four months (rerpduyvos), and Eutyches held this office for 
three terms, or through the whole year. 


* Pro Flacco, 22: Ubi erant illi Pythodori, Archidemi, Epigoni, ceteri homines 
apud nos noti, inter suos nobiles? 
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No. IV. 
At Trallets, on side of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S.S. 


\NMAYPSQTHPIXON 
AOTEIMOTATON 
APXONKAIAIATTASH2 
ERTTPOPONQNEN 
\ZINAEITOYPION 


[Ot (véor, yépovres, Nwudou?) eretunojav M. Aup. 
Loryptyov [Tov dulAoTEywdtarov [BotvA]apyov Kat dua 
maons Lkpioews?| €x mpoyover ev [waco ]w devroupyov. 


This inscription was published by Boeckh (C. Z. G., 2928) from 
Pococke, and afterwards by Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 608) from 
Le Bas’ more careful copy. A closer inspection of the stone has 
brought to light only a few more letters. I am convinced that a down 
stroke (\), like that of an A, preceded the N in the first line. This 
would seem to demand a plural verb, whose subject might be véo,, 
yépovres, Aivupor, or something similar. 


——_00-.o—__ 


No. V. 


At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copted by J. R. S.S. 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOLETI 
MHCENMAYPEYAPELTON 
BOYAAPXHLCANTAAT OPANOMH 
CANTAEIPHNAPXHLANTALTPA 

5 THPHCANTAAEKATIPQTEYLAN 
YyACEITONHLCANTATAMIEYLANTA 
ANAOENTATHKPATKLBOYAH 
EICNOMHNETTIITHT ENEOAIQHME 
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H — 
PAHTICECTINMTTEPEITIOYOXI TAI 


10 TTPONOHELAMENOYTHLCANALTALCE 
QLD TOYANAPIANTOLCMAYPLQTHPI 
YjOY TOYYIOYAYTOYBOYAHLAH 
YjOYT EPOYLIALT PAMMATEQLE 


“H Bovdy) kat 6 StHmos etiwnoey M. Avp. Evapeoror, 
Bovrtapyjoavra, ayopavop“noavTa, EilpnvapxXnoavTa, oTpa- 
THYHTAVTO, Sexatpwtevoay tla, cerravycavTa, Tapicv- 
covra, avabévta TH Kpat(ioTn) KXavdia) BovdAg eis vopny 
ért TH yeveOdw npépa, HTis é€oTw pn(vos) Tlepeuriov év- 
vary, Snvapia yrrly]+ mpovonoapévov THs avacTacews 
TOU aVOpLaVTOS M. Atp. Ywrypilyjov, tov VLOU QUTOD, 
Bovdys, dy[pJov, yepovoias ypapyparéws. 


This inscription is almost perfectly preserved. It was first exam- 
ined by Fellows with a glass, and was published by Boeckh (C.Z. G., 
2930 6) from Fellows’ Zycéa. It was afterwards copied more suc- 
cessfully, but still very imperfectly, by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., No. 610). 
The stone is about fifty-five feet from the ground, and the letters of 
the inscription are so small that it is impossible to read it accurately, 
even with the best glass. 

The Euarestos of this inscription bears the name of Marcus 
Aurelius, so that he could hardly have been born before the year 
161 A.D. He was probably the son of the Euarestos, who is fre- 
quently mentioned as clerk of Tralleis on coins of Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, and Commodus (Mionnet, Lyadze, 1079-1090), 2.¢., 
from 161 A.D. to 180 A.D. 

M. Aur. Euarestos could hardly have held all the offices mentioned 
in the inscription before his forty-fifth year; and assuming that he 
was born in the year in which Marcus Aurelius became emperor 
(161 A.D), we get the year 206 A.D. as an approximate date for our 
inscription. 

M. Aur. Soterichos, son of the preceding, is the person honored in 
the last inscription (No. IV.). 
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No. VI. 


ln Atdin, in pavement of the public street in front of a door- 
way. Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 


lOYO LA 
KPATOPOSANTON 

WIOYE KTQNKAAYA 
ANOYAAMATIOPQN 


eo) 

K- 1OY - APTEMIAQPIOQNA 

TPAAAIANONEIKHCAN 

TAANAPQNTTANKPATION 
OAYMTTIAAANK 

APXIEPATEYONTOCK 

10 ATQNQOETOYNTOC 
T-1OY-1AITTITOY Y 
BOYAHCAPXIE PES 
CIACKAIAFQNO0° 

XAIABIOY 
15 AAYTAPXOY| 


or 


TTKAMEAIT 
TTIMEAHOE 
lOYXPYCEPS 


PAvarebévra vrs tlov Olewrdrov] aldrolkpdropos 
’"Avtwvleiv lou éx Trav Kiavd[ejavov Aaya Topwv Kolwrov) 
Tov(Auov) ApTeutdwpiova Tpaddavolv), vexyoavra avdpav 
TAVK Pat Lov "Odupmilalda v[$’], apyveparevovTos Kat 
dywv(o)Perovvtos [76 B’] I. ‘Tov. Bidimrov, vltov] Bovdys, 
apyepéw[s *A]oias kLat] d&ywvobé[Tov] dua Biov, 
adutapxoulvros| To(zrAtov) KX(avdiov) Medirl@vos Kat 
élauuednOélvros T(atov)] “Iov(Atov) Xpvaéplwros]. 
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Gaius Julius Philippus is mentioned in an inscription of Aphrodisias 
(C.L£. G., 2790) which Boeckh, arguing from the name Julius Philip- 
pus, places in the time of the two Philippi (244-249 a.D.). Boeckh 
thought this theory strengthened by the fact that G. Jul. Philippus was 
procurator Augustorum (éritporos tév SeBacrov, C. 1. G., 2933; Voy. 
Arch., No. 605); and the Augusti, on his theory, could be no other 
than the two Philippi. But an inscription of Tralleis (Le Bas, Voy. 
Arch., No. 1652¢), makes G. Jul. Philippus flourish during the life- 
time of an emperor Antoninus.* ‘The same is the case in our 
inscription, which dates from the fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad. But 
G. Jul. Philippus lived also during the reign of two joint emperors 
(see above). Accordingly, this Antoninus can be no other than 
Antoninus Pius, who was succeeded by the joint emperors, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As Antoninus Pius died in March, 161 A.D., 
fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad must fall between 141 A.D. (the first 
Olympic year after his accession in 138 a.p.) and 157 a.p. (the last 
before his death). 

The inscription on the sepulchre of a servant of G. Jul. Philippus 
is published in the Bull. de Corr. FHell., 1881, p. 346. 

A Meliton was clerk of Tralleis under Domitia Augusta (see 
Mionnet), and may have been the father or grandfather of the Meli- 
ton here mentioned. 


The following has been received from Dr. Sterrett, dated at Smyrna, May 20, 
1884: ‘‘Mr. Ramsay has called my attention to a dated inscription of Olympia, 
published in the Archaeologische Zeitung, 1880, p. 62, No. 353. It proves so 
conclusively that the above reasoning concerning the date is correct, that I insert 
it here with Dittenberger’s note: ‘H ‘OAuvyminh Bovah T(diov) *lovAvoy bidummoy 
TpadAtavov, Toy "Acidpxnv, NOdY Evexa, OAvumied: oAB’. ‘Die Datirung aus der 
232 Olympiade (149 n. Chr.) lasst nicht den geringsten Zweifel dass dies der- 
selbe Asiarch Philippos aus Tralles ist, der bei Gelegenheit des von Waddington 
(Fastes des provinces Asiat., p. 221) auf den 23 Februar, 155 n. Chr., gesetzten 
Martyriums des Polycarp vorkommt. Vgl. Marquardt, Xphem. Hpzgr., I. p. 221, 
n. 2.” — EDD. 





* This inscription fs given in full on p. 103, below. Le Bas, from a bad copy, 
assigned it to Trallian Olympiad 50. Dr. Sterrett assigns No. VI. to Olympiad 53, 
reading NI for N& in line 10. But Mr. Ramsay, in his later note (pp. 102-104), 
shows that both of the inscriptions in question belong to Trallian Olympiad 56. 
This, by the above argument, must fall within the period 141-157 A.D., and is 
fixed by Mr. Ramsay on other grounds at 153 A.D. — EDD. 
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Since these pages were in type (December, 1884), the editors 
have received from Mr. W. M. Ramsay, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
the following note on the Olympic festivals of Tralles, which will be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a most 
obscure and perplexing subject : — 


The emperor P. Aelius Hadrianus Olympius left Athens, which he 
had just enriched with the magnificent temple of Zeus Olympius, and 
came to Asia Minor in the autumn of 129 a.D. He landed at Ephesus, 
where the games mentioned on coins as AAPIANA OAYMIIIA were 
founded in his honor. He continued his journey through Magnesia to 
Tralles. Soon after this visit we begin to hear of Olympian games 
at Tralles, and of an dvavéwors of these games. ‘The suspicion at 
once arises that this dvavéwows is connected with the visit of the 
Emperor. The inscriptions which mention the éywvofecia of G. Julius 
Philippus furnish a criterion to convert this suspicion into comparative 
certainty. Two of these inscriptions are already published, one by 
M. Waddington (Le Bas, No. 1652 ¢) from an exceedingly bad copy, 
and one (No. VI. above) by Mr. Sterrett. The latter, which I also 
have seen, is engraved on a mutilated stone ; and though all the most 
important facts remain distinct, yet one interesting point has been lost. 
The fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad was the second at which Philip had 
been dywvobérns. The following inscription on a stone in the Hebrew 
cemetery, within the limits of ancient Tralles, makes it possible to 
complete Mr. Sterrett’s inscription, and to restore almost the whole 
of the fragment of which a copy was sent to M. Waddington. We 
are indebted for it to M. Pappaconstantinos, who had already deserved 
so well of all students of Trallian antiquities. In his company I 
visited the cemetery, and compared his copy with the stone itself. 
The stone is broken both at top and at bottom. 


OTATOYAYTOKPATO PAvarebévta vio Tob Oe |o- 
SREMENGSREN nw abn hoon 
TTOPQN vou [é|k Tav Kravécavod Aapa 
ASKAHTIIAKONAIO mopov AcKkAnmeakoy Atoyévous 
FENOYSTTEPT AMHNON Ilepyapnvov veixnocavta omdov 
Ge "Oruprridda vs’, apyteparevor- 
APXIEPATEYONTOSKAI Tos Kal ayovolerovrTos To BT. 
ATQNOOETOYNTOSTB "lov. Bidimarov, b(s)od Bovrgs, 
FIOYPIAITTITOY YOY apytepéws “Acias Kai aywvolé- 
- oe eee tov Oia Blov, aduTapyobvTos 
AIABIOY [Ilo.] KX. Merlétwvos, | éripmedn- 
AAYTAPXOYNTOS2 Oévros TI. “lov. Xpucépwtos | 
puoép 


Yj,K NMEAITQNOZ 
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For the sake of completeness, I shall now add the full text of the 
third inscription relating to this subject (Le Bas, No. 1652¢). It 
obviously belongs to the same year; and though the badness of the 
copy led M. Waddington to restore the fragment differently, there 
can now remain no doubt that the names of the officials are the 
same in all three. 


P Avatebévta]| td Tod Oevordtov avtoxpatopos ’AvT@vetvou 
éx tlav] Kdavésavod Aaluad] tropov TVaiov Piradér dov],* 
verxnoavta avdpaly] miyunv Orupridda v[S" |, dpycepatevovtos 
Kat ayovoberoovtos [Td B'| I. lov. Perimrov, v[lod Bours, 
apytepéws “Actas kal aywvobétou ota Biov, advTapyxobvTos 
[TIo.] Kx. M[e|Aér@vos, érrupler]nOévtos T. lov. Xpucépwros. 


These three inscriptions record the names of the victors in the 
pancration, the boxing contest, and the race in armor, at the fifty- 
sixth Trallian Olympiad. G. Julius Philippus, the agonothete at these 
games, was at the same time High Priest of Asia. Now it has been 
established by M. Waddington that the martyrdom of Polycarp, which 
took place at the games in Smyrna, presided over by Philip as High 
Priest of Asia, is to be dated 155 ap. Again, we know from an 
Olympian inscription (p. ro1, end) that Philip was Asiarch at some time 
during the two hundred and thirty-second Elean Olympiad (149-152 
A.D.) ; and the identity of the titles Asiarch and High Priest of Asia 
seems to me indisputable, in spite of M. Waddington’s arguments 
against it. It is possible to reconcile these data only on the supposi- 
tion that the highpriesthood of Asia, like almost all such offices zz 
that province, was a penteteric office.t Philip was High Priest from 
152 t0 155 A.D. In 153 A.D. he presided over the fifty-sixth Olym- 
pian festival at Tralles. The fiftieth Olympiad at Tralles was in 
129 A.D., the year when the emperor Hadrian visited the city. It is 
probable that the Trallians, when the Olympia were instituted in 
honor of this visit, sought to give them a spurious antiquity by the 
fiction that they were already fifty penteterides old. M. Waddington 
has published an inscription of Tralles which probably belongs to the 


* M. Waddington restores [Tov Setva Tlep]yatov Piradea[ pea]; but the pre- 
ceding inscription shows that wépwy occupied an entire line, and that there is no 
gap before [diov. This inscription has been so badly copied that it is justifiable 
to suppose that a line has been omitted by the copyist. The other two inscrip- 
tions mention the warpts of the victor, and I believe that this was also done in the 
present inscription. I would restore 

Taiov BirddeA| Gov | 


[rod detvos TpadAtavev | 


+ The Bishop of Durham will treat the questions connected with the Asi- 
archate with his usual learning and copiousness of illustration in a forthcoming 
work on St. Polycarp. 
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first century A.D., but purports to be of the fifth century B.c.; so that 
such patriotic frauds were evidently familiar in the city. 

If, as I think probable, the restoration of Mr. Sterrett’s inscription 
No. VIII., line 6, is correct, the Olympiad called y’ pera tiv dvavéwow 
will be that of 161 A.D., which took place a few months after the 
death of Antoninus, who therefore bears the title Oeds.— W. M. R. 


——0F&,0-0--—— 


No. VII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastastos Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M.S. and J. R.S.S. Published in” Opnpos; 
1873, ~. 49, and afterwards in the Movaetov kat BiBrro- 
Onky of the Smyrna Evangelical School, 1876, p. 48, but 


enaccurately. 

TTOAISEKTQN 

NQNITPOZOA 

IONYSIONE2 
SEAEYKEANEI 
SANTATTAIAQN 
TTAAHNOAY MTT 
AAA NA 
AAYTAPXOYNTO2 
AIAIOYKA - APIS 
TOKAEOYSMAIOPOS 


[“H] aoXus eK talv Kxoulvov [wr]pocddlov] [A ]iovdicrov 
Sdé[rov] Sertev[k]éa velenloavTa taidwv wddnv “Odup- 
muda va, aduTapyouvtos Aidtiov KXlavdiov) “Apioto- 


kdéous Matopos. 
The letters at the end of the third line are much defaced. 


The date of the inscription (Olymp. 51), according to Mr. Ram- 
say’s note on No. VI., is 133 A.D. — Epp. 
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No. VIII. 


At Tralleis, on side of Utch Geuz. Copied by J. R. S.S. 
Published by Boeckh (C. 1. G., 2934) from Pococke’s exceea- 
ingly bad copy; it reads somewhat better in Le Bas and 
Waddington (Voy. Arch., Vo. 611). 

OENTAYTIOOE 
VEINOYEKTQN 
OPQNAIONYCION 
AAOAIKEANEIKH 
5 AIAQNTTYT MHNOAYM 
HMETATHNANANE 
PXIEPATEYONTOC 
OOETOYNTOCTO 
ATTOAQNIAOYIEPO. 
10 TIAPAAOZ=OY.- AAY 
TOCCEZTOYA-LYA 
PEG TOY 


OENTOCTQNANAPI 
OYAPXIEPEQC 


[PAvare|]O0évra vd Oe- 
[ov “Avravjeivou ék Tav 
[KX. Aaa w]opev Atovictov 
soe ee eee AaodiKéa veikn- 
6 [carta rlaidwv mvypyv “Ohup- 
[midda] 7° pera THY avavé- 
lwow, a] pxteparevovros 
[kat aywv loferovvtos To 
[B’] ’AmoX(A)wvidov tepo- 
10 [vetxov] wapadd€éov, [a]rv- 
[rapyou ]ros SeErov [0’? E]d[a-] 
p€éaTov 
[ered] O&vtos Tav avopt- 
[avrav tlov apyrepéws. 
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This Euarestos perhaps may be the father of the clerk of Tralleis 
mentioned on coins of M. Aurelius, L. Verus, and Commodus (cf. 
Mionnet, ZLydie, 1079-1090, and No. V. above). Dionysius of 
Laodikeia is here victor in the zaidwv rvypyv “in the eighth Olympiad 
after the dvavéwots.”’ * 


-- 1 0£@20-0-—_— 


No. IX. 


At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copted by J. R. S. S. 
Published very imperfectly in Le Bas and Waddington 
(Voy. Arch., /Vo. 609). 


ALL MYP 
TPAAIA 
FEIOL 
OLNEI 
LYTTO 
OYE -A 
YOIA 
ELIN 


or 


C 
O¥ACTTIAA 
10 OINA - A 
APAELIN 
TONTHLE 
KAIEAPEIA 
MQTTOIHEAL 
15 EPANENTH 
OYTTATPIAI 
NA DAY MITIA 








* According to Mr. Ramsay’s computation (p. 104), this date, that of the 
fifty-eighth Trallian Olympiad, is the year 161 A.D. — EDD. 
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[Avp.? Aap? las Zpup- 
[vatos kat] Tpa(d)dca- 
[vos kat “Ap ]yetos 

[Kat Adrpulos VEL- 


a 


Lxyoas Tovls viro- 
Lyeypappevlous a- 
[yavas: I]vtca 
[ra &v Yapdleow, 
[ri &€€ "Apyolus ACTLOa 
10 = dés, Ta Kowa °A- 
[otas év S]apdecww, 
TOV THS 
[Nvons?], Karoapeva 
[ra év Aatluw, roujoas 
/ 3 “~ 
1 [+ + + devrlépav & ry 
3Q7 e -~ 7 
[idéa eaut lov Tat pLou 
[kat adyalva “Ohvpta- 
Lov]. 

This inscription could be read only very imperfectly by Le Bas 
(Voy. Arch., No. 609) with a glass. The left side of the inscription 
has been purposely defaced; and the edge of the stone is broken 
and jagged, so that it is not possible to determine how many letters 
have been lost. Inscriptions are not rare in which the same man is 
mentioned as citizen of several cities; for instance, C./.G., Nos. 
3425, 3426. The second inscription, after naming several cities of 
which Artemidoros was citizen, adds that he was citizen of many other 
cities (kal dAAwv roAAGv roAcwv TodcTNS). 

Damas, if that is the name of the athlete honored in our inscrip- 
tion, was originally a citizen of Smyrna, and was an adopted citizen of 
the other cities mentioned. He gained a victory at Tralleis (see last 
lines) and several other places. His zarpiés included all places of 
which he was citizen. 

Tralleis claimed to be a colony of Argos (Strabo, p. 649) ; and for 


this reason the Trallians probably took special interest in the games 
of Argos. 
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No. X. 


On column in Turkish cemetery at Aidin. Copied by W.M. R. 


cr 


1 


15 


2 


0 


cm) 


and J. R.S.S. 


\Y,\CYJONKAAYAIANONTON 
STESANHPOPONKAILPAMMATEA 
TOYAHMOYBOYAAPXHSANTA 
EIPHNAPXHSANTAALOPANOMH 
SANTASITQNHSANTAATIO 
WUYYYYYyN AP ELAS AIS XPY2000 
PHSANTAGGPACYAA=ANTA 
TTANGYGYY PIAPXHSANTAAPLYPO 
TAMIEY SANT AAEKATIPQTEYEANTA 
rPAMMATEYSANTAKAITHE$IAOZEBASTOY 
rT EPOYSIASKAITQNGOIAOSEBASTON 
NEQNKAIPQMAIQNYTIOSXOMENON 
KAIEISTHNAFOPANKIONASE!IKOS! 
= KOYTAQSANTAA EKAIMOYSQSANTA 
K AITAY THN THNE=EAPANANTOYAENOS 
ANA@ENTAKAITHI KAAYAIAIBOYAHI 
APYZ,PGYOYQETEAAMBANEINKAOE 

K AGfYo NYTO< ENOAAEEKASTONBOY 
Yyye Uj NKUWUWWWWIIT OY: HME PA SN 
WWWMVVVJIJJITITIJIIR. A EQ TH: 
YY LILY T H SY NY ALAS BOY AH& 
wy OY BAS SOY TOYBOYAEYTOY 


[I'(atov) *"lovAulov Kravdiavov tov orehavynddpov Kat 
Y PapLJLarea Tov Oypov, BovlapyyoavTa, ElpnvapxnoavT a, 

> , , > \ Pp 7 QA LP \ 

5 AYOPAVvOLYATAVTA, TLTOVNTAVTA G70 [’Are€a ]vdpeias, dis 
? , - 

XY pucopopnoarra, [7ra]padvrdéavra, trav yyu]prapy7- 
CAVTA, APYUPOTAMLEVT ATA, SEKATPWTEVTAVTA, YPapL.a- 
WrevoavTa Kal THs diioaeBadoTouv ‘yepovcias Kat TOV 
drioceBactav véwv Kat ‘Papaiwy, vrooxXomevor Kat Eis 
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\ 3 \ , y eer 4 A \ a 

THY ayopay Kiovas elKool, TKOUTAOGAVTA 5€ Kal MovTe- 

Q 4 NX 3 , 3 3 3 \ 3 , “ 

Lb ocavrTa Kat TavTny THY e€edpav avT ovdeVvds, avallevTa Kat 

7 Kndavodia BovdAy (a)plyvlplilov dare NapBavew Ka? 

éxLaotlov [é]ros évOade exactov Bov[d]ev[ rh |v [arparn 

éviavlrov hepa Synvdapia diakdowa TevTyKovTa: [arpo- 

2Wvonoapevov THS avalaoTtaoews THS LoTHns vaeép] THs 
[KAa]udias BovAns [LéE]rov Baoaov tov BovAevtov. 


This inscription was published by M. P. Constantinos in the 
Movoetoy kai BiBrtoOnxn, 1875, p. 126, but inaccurately. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the city of Tralleis was very populous, it seems 
astonishing that the fabulously fertile valley of the Maeander could 
not supply the people with corn. Yet we know from the testimony 
of other inscriptions (C./. G., 2927: carwvyoavta b€ Kai Tov do 
Aiyt’rrov oiroy, etc.; 2930: cetwvyoavra ard Aiy’rrov, etc.) that 
Tralleis was, at least at times, compelled to bring corn from Egypt. 
It is also clear from this that the Alexandria from which Claudianus 
brought his corn can be no other than the Alexandria of Egypt. 

In line 14, the reading oxovrAdcavra is certain. In Stephani 
Thesaur., SV. oxovtAwots, the following is given: “ Scuzulatio, vests 
practextura, instita, ornatura intima vests parte.” Hero in Isagog. 
wept evOuperpikOv : EvOuperpixoy prev obv eoriv may TO KaTd pHAKOS [LOVOV 
PETpovpevov, WoTEep ev Tals oKovTAdTETW OL OTpomioAoL Kat ev Tots 
EvAiKots Ta Kupdria Kal doa mpos pyHKOs povoy perpetra. It seems 
probable from this that the lower part of the wall of the Exedra was 
ornamented with a pattern. Dindorf, in Steph. Thesaur., gives to 
povoow the meaning “Zo adorn with mosaic,” “ opere musivo orno.” 
It appears then that Claudianus ornamented the Exedra with a dado 
and a mosaic pavement at his own expense, and that this stone, 
bearing the inscription in his honor, was placed in the Exedra. 

No. V. gives great assistance in restoring the latter part of this 
inscription. In line 17, eis vouyv seems very plausible and appro- 
priate ; but Mr. Ramsay has noted in his copy the possibility of a A 
at the commencement of the line.* 


* AP++P-OY, zc. (&)p[yulp[t]ov, is given above on the authority of Mr. 
Ramsay (December, 1884).— EDD. 
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No. XI. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 


THSKAIPIAOSZEBA2TOSM 
AYPHAIONSZQTHPABOYAEY 
THNKAIGIAOZEBASTO NT ON 
YIONAAEAGONM AY PHAI 
OYAMMIANOYBOYAEYTOY 
KAIPIAOZEBASTOYKAI 
PFPAMMATEQ3STOYAHMOY 
NIKHSANTA 
TONIEPONATQNATQNCTIAP 
10 TIATONKAITONIEPON 
AFQNATQNHPAKAEIQN 
TTAIAQNTTAT KPATION 
KAIISAPTQVONTQNOAY MTTIQN 
ETTIMTEPEQSAIABIOY TOYAI 
15 OS TOYAAPASIOYPAAOYIOY 
KAEITOSOENOYSTOYKPATI 
STOYAISASIAPXOYTITPQTO! 
AZIASTTATPOZYITATIKOY KAY 
TTATTTTOYSYNKAHTIKQNTHS 
20 O AYTOYTTENTAETHPIAOQS 


Or 


[Kadiéepwoe 6 dea Bovdrev]rys cat dirocéBacros 
M. Atpydioy Lwrjpa BovdrevTyny Kat ditooéBacrov Tov 
Suiov, adehdov M. AvpynAcov “Appwavod BovdevTov Kat 
diioceBaaTov KaL YpapLarews TOV OyLov, viKnoavTa 
\ € ‘\ 3 “A “A “~ \ XN € \ > “A 
10Tov Lepov ayava Tov Yrlalpriarev Kal Tov Lepoy ayova 
A e v4 4 7 \ 3 oN nw 
Tov ‘Hpakdeiwv traidwv mayKpariov, kLali isaywyov Tov 
15°Ohuptriwv ét tepéws dua Biov Tov Ads Tov Aapaciou 
Phaoviov KrertooPévous Tov Kpatiorov dis “Acidpyou, 
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, 3 4 XN e Ln) \ 4 
mpotolv] “Acias, marpos viratiKouv Kali] wdmamov ouv- 
2QKANTLKO@V THS EvVaTHS avTOU TEVTAETY piOos.* 


The Herakleia of Tralleis are mentioned in C./.G., 2936; the 
ayov rev Sraptiarav seems to be mentioned here and in No. XII. 
for the first time. 

In Tralleis, Zeus was worshipped under the name of Larasios, the 
priest of Zeus Larasios being one of the principal dignitaries of state 
(cf. Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 604). This last 
seems also clear from the fact that Flavius Kleitosthenes is priest for 
life of Zeus Larasios besides holding the high office of Asiarch. 

This inscription belongs to the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third century a.p. The grandsons of Kleitosthenes are 
mentioned as having attained to senatorial rank, and Greeks were 
rarely admitted to the Roman Senate before the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, 


* M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus, Chargé d’une musston paléographique en 
Orient par le Syllogue Littéraire Grec de Constantinople, has had the goodness 
to send me the following letter in regard to Nos. XI. and XII. One cannot 
reasonably be expected to be acquainted with all that is published in the news- 
papers of Smyrna; still I am happy to make amends for my shortcomings in this 
respect by inserting the letter of M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus in full. 


"Ev KwvoraytivouméAc, 24 PeBp. 1884. 

"EAAoyiuotare Kupie, — "Ev TG Tedevtalw revxet Tov Mittheilungen, 4 Heft, 
O. 332, Snuocrevere bw dpid. 11, emvypaphy éx TpddAdAcwv avtiypapeicay bp iuav 
kal Tod Kowod dirov x. W. M. Ramsay. “AAAG Thy exvypaphy tabtny Thy apopooay 
Tov Adphrtoy Swrijpa Kad toy KAerrocbévny ednuootevoa To mpG@rov eye adrds, Thy 
31 *lovAtov, 1874, ev TH Suvpvainy ednuepld: “Audadera,” No. 2061. Td tuére- 
pov avriypaoy oddeutay exer Siapopay wpos Thy euhy Exdoow udvoy de eis Thy 18nv, 
yoayphy avéyvwoa TIATIKON, kal 4 dvdyvwors palveral wot mpotiuotépa, Td de I 
Tov KAL dveyivécKeTo KdAAtoTa TéTE, —"Ey TH aivTGe TevXet KaTEeXwploare bm apd. 
I2 reudxiov duolas pioews emvypapijs, 5C ob diopPoire Thy Exdoow “‘Ounpov” 
(1874, o. 39). ?AAN ev tHe aire “‘Ounhpw” (1877, 6. 175-176), ednuoctevoa 
kal éyd Sorlusov Si0p0dcews TOD ev Adyw TEemaxlov mpaywarevduevos TA KaTa Thy 
"Edectay Adpiooay kal Thy mapa TpdAdrcot Adpacoay. 

Kalro: déy oxov Td cbtixnua va yrwplow suas mpocwmnas, Expiwa Suws Kadrdv 
va, Kowororhow buiv 7 dvwrépw Kal cuvdua va ovyxap® tuds 51a Tas omovdaias 
meAéras Kal epedvas THs apxawdoyiKtjs Auepixavuciis oXOATs, Hs aroTeAEire EEoxov 
MéAos. 

Tlero:O@s Aourdy bri O awodex OTe evxaploTws Tas euas onmerdoes Kal rt 06 
edapeoTnOHTE va ToLnoNnTe avTaY xXpijoww Sov Set, 

SiaTEeAw pera Tiss ral dmoaATWews 
°A. TlawmaddmovAos-Kepapevs, 


IIl2 INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEIS. 


The word cicaywyds (line 13), for efcaywyevs, occurs only in one 
other place (C. Z. G., 2932), and then in an inscription of Tralleis. 
But in neither case does the context show whether the word means 
the founder or simply the marshal of the games. But that the 
latter is the meaning here is evident; for in the sense of founder it 
could not refer even to the dvavéwors in 129 A.D. (see p. 103), which 
was at least half a century earlier than our inscription. It appears 
from ris évvdtys atrod mwevraernpidos that Kleitosthenes held the 
priesthood nine successive periods of four years (p. 103). 


———-0F03 0-0-_—~ 


No. XII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkatlas in Atdin, 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published tn “Ounpos, 


1874, 2. 39: ° ° ° ° ° ° . . 
YIONNIKHEANTA) 
TEPONTONLTTAPTIAITA 
AFQNATTAIAQNTTAAHN 
NIKHEANTAAEKAITONIE 
PONATQNATQNAAEION 
ETTITEPEQCDAIABIOYTOYAIOL 
TOYAAPAT lOY®AAOYIOY 
[O Seva Kabidpwcev Tov dea] viov vuxyoavra [Tov] 
(i) epov TOV LYraptial ry | ayava TalowVv TAaANY, VUKYOAVTA 
dé Kal Tov lepdv ayava Tov “Aheiwy Emt Lepéws dia Biov 
tov Aws tov Aapalojiov, PAaoviov [KXerroaGévous tov 
Kpatiotov ols “Acidpyov, mpaétov Actas,] etc. See No. XI. 


In line 2, the reading TEPON is certain, but T is clearly a mistake 
for |, and hence roy iepdv must be restored. 

The dyav 6 Srapriarys is mentioned in No. XI.; indeed, the two 
inscriptions are contemporary, as the name of the priest of Zeus 
Larasios indicates. 

Games called "AAea were also celebrated at Philadelphia (C. 7. G., 
3416, 3427, 3428), and at Rhodes (C. Z. G., 3208, 5913). 
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No. XIII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastastos Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in” Opnpos, 


1873, p. 490. 
YNTONKPATIS:ON 


OYTTATONEYEPT E THN 
TTPOFONQNTH2EAY 
TTATPIAOS - HAAM 
5 JTATHMHT POTTOAI 
ISASIASKAINEQKC 
~TQONSEBASTQNKA 
PEQNTPAAAIANQN 
TTOAIS 


‘oly tov xpatioltlov [av ]Ovmarov, evepyérnv 
[ex] mpoydvev tis éav[tov] martpidos, 7 haplapolrary 
pntpotohls tHI]s “Actas Kat vewx|dpos] trav YeBacrav 
Kalioa]péwv Tpadrtavev mods. 


Tralleis is called vewxdpos on coins of Caracalla, but not on those 
of his successors. 


——0 0£:6-,0-0-—__— 


No. XIV. 


On a milestone, now butlt into a garden wall about two 
miles west of Aidin. First copied in 1880 by W. M. 
Ramsay, who published the last two lines in the Fournal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1881, p. 47. The whole was published 
by Mommsen, from Mr. Ramsay’s copy, in the ephemeris 
Epigraphica, 1884, p. 65. Jt was afterwards copied by J. R. 


S. S. 272 1884. 
YW GMI N 
SY ISAP AGC CGY, 
MANICVYY YM 
MAX |IMj~VyVYVyYMwMffMwVVy 
IMP - XXI1-P-P-COS 
MI AA 
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Caisar A[u]g(ustus) Gl[er]- 

manicu[s Pontifex | 

Maxim[us], - + - > 

Imp(erator) XXII., P(ater) P(atriae), Co(n)s(ul) - - - 
MiQua) tpudtKovTa ev.* 


The stone is badly defaced. It is the thirty-first milestone on the 
Roman road from Ephesos to Tralleis, and is still near its ancient 
site. The thirtieth milestone on the same road still exists at 
Dedekieui, about two miles west of Tralleis, and its inscription has 
been published, incorrectly by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., 1652 ¢), cor- 
rectly in the Movoetor, etc., of the Smyrna School, 1876-78, p. 48. 


No. XV. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastastos Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copted by W.M. R. and J. R. S.S. 


NERVA 
yp .P 
ESIMVS 
ARVMCE 
5 DARIAMC 
LLIANOR \ 
RNATAM-AD 
VOBVS 
KPATOPINE 
10 ATPITTATPIz 
=IMOSATIE 
OSAATOME 
-YMNAX! 








* The text is given according to the latest copy, sent by Dr. Sterrett from 
Aidin, May 22, 1884. ‘This differs essentially from that published in the JAZz?- 
theilungen. Mr. Ramsay, in April, 1884, read CI‘: DI, ze. Cl[au]di[us], in 
line 1.— EDD. 
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This inscription was published in the “Opunpos, 1873, p. 5373 but 
the stone has been considerably mutilated since, four fragments of 
lines, which are given in the “Ouypos, having been broken off at the 
end. These four lines are important for the restoration of the in- 
scription. They read: 


AIANOISTHITTO 

15 ALOQNKOSMH& 
OYSENAYT2Q 
KAOIEPQS 


Also in line 12,”Opmypos has TPOTTOZOAATOMI, which gives a hint 
in regard to the restoration. There is, however, no O between the 
= and A. 
[Imp (eratori) ] Nerva[e Caes(ari) | 
[Aug(usto) | P(atri) P(atriae) 
[On]esimus, [Aug(usti) 1(ibertus), proc(urator) ] 
[Japicaedin Jarum, ce[llam | 
[cali]dariam g[ ymnasii in | 
[usum Tra |llianor[um | 
{ex ]Jornatam ad 
- + + [d]Juobus [dedicavit | 
LAvrolxpdrops Nélpovg Kaicaps] 


on 


10 [SeBaore rlarpi rarpildos] 
VOvyo]iynos amelAevPepos YeBacrov, | 
[éritpomlos NaropeLliov, | 
[76 Jeppov Tov ylupvalotov] 

[rapa Tpad]avots tH olde] 

15 + + + + hidwv (2) Koopno 

‘ ous & avT@:: * 


- kafépwo[ev] 


Since the publication of the inscription in the Aftthetlungen, it 
has been published by Th. Mommsen in the Lphemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 61, from a copy sent him by Mr. Ramsay. On line 7, 
Mommsen remarks: “ Possis supplere zemplis et 15, 16 [va lous, 
scilicet ut ea non comprehensa fuerint ipsa cella, sed ad eam aliquo 
modo adiuncta’’; and on lines 14, 15: “‘ Deest praeterea vocabulum 
quoddam respondens ¢nucrustationt.” 
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‘The stone was probably a broad one, and for this reason a restora- 
tion is difficult ; still the general tenor of the inscription may be 
made out.* Marcus Aurelius Onesimus is mentioned in another in- 
scription of Tralleis (Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 612). 


—— 0-005 oo 


No. XVI. 


Slab in Turkish cemetery in Aidin. Copied by W. M. R. and 
pe Gao» 


LM\Gj,APOY= 
ANGYONGEGAET 
IEPEAM 

APXIKH 

/TOKP 

40z 


NTO 
\M 
AN 
AT 
[Kai]oalpa] Apovolov Tepp-] 
avLucjov [Jel BlaczLov, | 
Lapx]uepéa pl éyiorror, | 
[onulapyixynls e€ovcias] 
Lav ]roxp|aropa, ] 
[7 Bovdy Kat 6 dnplos 
[kafépworer |. 
The slab has been worn smooth by the action of water. The 
inscription refers most probably to the celebrated Germanicus, to 


whom the Senate assigned the whole of the Eastern provinces with 
the highest imperium. 


* Dr. Sterrett, in his latest copy, reads in lines 7, 8, [ex]ornatam ad[iectis 
simulacris d]uobus [dedicavit]; and in lines 15-17, +++ AlOwy(?) xoopholas Kal 
tlovs év abt@ [Sto dvdpidytas mpooels| kabiepwolev]. — EDD. 
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No. XVII. 


[nu wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 


IMNHMEZONIASO 
NOSTOYAPXETEIMOY 
KAIIASONOSTC YIASONOS 
TOYAPXETEIMOYEZ0Y = gy 
SINAEENTA@HNTPYOE 
PINHTYNHAYTOYKAI 
EIKONINHOPETIGHMOY 


Z§2 


[TS] prnpelclov “laco- 

vos Tov “ApyxeEreijLou 

Kat ladoovos tlo|v "laaovos 
tov ’Apyereijrou: e€ov- 

ow d€ etadny Tpude- 

pw 1 yuvn avrov Kat 
Eixoviy 4 Opel ]y pov. 


OUuvV 


Possibly Jason may be connected with the Jason who was a tragic 
actor of Tralleis. ‘The nominatives Tpudepiv and EHikoviy are of 
singular nature. For éevrddy, see C.l. G., 3524, 11, and Assos In- 
scriptions (above), No. LXI. 


-——0070j00-— - 


No. XVIIL 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Azdin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in“ Opnpos, 1873, p. 537. 
MAIANAPIAIEPOPQNTOS 


CYNHAEETTAINETOY 
ATTOAAS NIOSAPTEMIAQPOY 
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Maudvdpua ‘lepodavtos, 
yur” 6€ “Emaweérov. 
"AmrohA@vios *ApTepLdoapouv. 
Two persons, probably of one family, were buried in the same 
grave. 


Apollonios, son of Artemidoros, is mentioned in the list of zpo€evor 
(Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 599 4, line 24). 


—__—_.0fg200-—— 


No. XIX. 
In yard of Turkish hut on the western outskirts of Atdtn. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in” Opypos, 1883, p. 491. 


APTEMIAQPOSMHNOAQPOY 
HPQESXPHSTOIXAIPETE 
"Aprewid@pos Mynvoddpov. 
"Hpwes xpnorot, yaipere. 


The plural indicates that at least one other person was buried in 
the tomb with Artemidoros, but the name was never on this stone. 


—— - 9 0f@0-0—-—-— 


No. XX. 


On two unfluted columns, which now support the vestibule of 
the Eski Yent Djamesst in Atdin. Copted by J. R. SS. 


M 
‘On the right of the entrance : OY AAEPIOY 


BEITAAIOY 


TET TIOY 


On the left of the entrance: <K APTOY 
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No. X XI. 


Found on the land of Etem Bey Djan Zade Djanoglou, on the 
western outskirts of Atdin. Copted by J. R. S. S. 


Yj. H==OP - tHs coplou| 

WU); e . * . . ° e 
OEISTTO O €is 70 
KOSESTHNYCIY Kos és TH 


ETHS: YNAIKO ens [y]uvaxo[s] 


No. XXIT. 
In the Liquorice Factory. Copied by W. M. R. 


bA 
1K SII=A 
2A ATEST 
AP; Q 
ICITAIPH<IF 
AIEQNKAIO 
XOIPO3OHA 


This fragment is given, because the rest of the stone, which is at 


present built into a wall surrounding the factory, may be uncovered 
at some future time. 


ADDENDUM. 


AIDIN, May 22, 1884. 


A large round base, recently unearthed at Tralleis, has the 
following inscription, the beginning of which is wanting : — 


KA - MIOPIAATOYTTATPQNOS - Y/AILOYA - 
EPASTOYKAI®OIBOYTQNAPXONTQN 


AYTHS 
J. R. S. STERRETT. 


THE 


THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 


BY 


JAMES R. WHEELER. 








@éarpov a€iddoyov, péya Kat Pavwacror. 


— Ps, DICAEARCHUS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


0.0 &62.0-0—_—_ 


Ir is somewhat strange that, although more than twenty 
years have passed since excavations upon the Dionysiac 
Theatre were begun, no paper has yet appeared in English 
which gives anything like a thorough account of these most 
important ruins. The chapter in Dyer’s Anczent Athens is 
the only treatise on the subject of which the author knows ; 
and in this Mr. Dyer has omitted all mention of the scene- 
structure, and of the reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
Other parts of the theatre, moreover, he has not treated 
with great thoroughness ; but exhaustive consideration of a 
special subject is perhaps not to be expected in a genera} 
work like Ancient Athens. Even the list of German works 
upon the theatre is an exceedingly short one; an article of 
Dr. Wilhelm Vischer in the Meues Schwetzerisches Museum 
(1863), republished in Vischer’s Kdezne Schriften, II. pp. 324— 
390, and one by Dr. Leopold Julius in the Zeztschrift fiir 
bildende Kuust, Vol. XIII. (1877), being the only two which 
present the subject in a manner that approaches complete- 
ness. The former article was written when the excava- 
tions were unfinished; and while it is exceedingly valuable 
in some respects, it is naturally deficient in others. The 
article by Dr. Julius, on the other hand, is comparatively 
new; and although he occasionally seems inclined to make 
the ruins fit a preconceived theory, as in his views concern- 
ing the function of walls 12-13, 14, and 15 of the scene- 
structure,* the author unhesitatingly acknowledges the great 


* See the Plan of the Theatre. 
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help that he has obtained from this admirable article in 
preparing the present paper. Dr. Julius, however, has 
viewed the theatre, as he himself states, chiefly from an 
architect's point of’ view, and has omitted much which 
belongs to a complete history of the building. The present 
article has been written after a stay in Athens of several 
months, during which the author made it a special work to 
study carefully the ruins of the theatre. He has made no 
startling discoveries, and does: not lay claim to any great 
originality, though he believes that some facts have been 
brought to light which other students have overlooked. 
The object of this essay will, however, be attained if it 
provides American students with the means of forming 
a better idea of the greatness and magnificence of the 
Athenian Theatre. The accompanying plan of the theatre 
is essentially a copy of that made from a survey of Ernst 
Ziller, which was published, together with Dr. Julius’s article, 
in the Zeztschrift fiir bildende Kunst for 1877. 


PART I. 


ACCORDING to Suidas,* the Athenians began to build the Dionysiac 
Theatre, on the south slope of the Acropolis, in the zoth Olympiad 
(500-496 B.c.), when the wooden seats of a previous structure gave 
way under the weight of the audience which was assembled to witness 
a contest between Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas. Whether this 
structure shared the fate of many other important buildings at Athens 
during the Persian invasions cannot be determined in the absence of 
records ; but that there is work among the present ruins which dates 
from the fifth century B.c. there can be no doubt. We are therefore 
justified in assuming that even if the Persians destroyed the theatre 
in its unfinished state, it was soon afterwards rebuilt ; though its com- 
pletion was delayed until the beginning of the Macedonian period. 
We have no record of the condition of the building after the Persian 
wars, during the fifth century or the first half of the fourth century 
B.c.; but these are periods which witnessed the rise, perfection, and 
decline of the Athenian tragedy and older comedy ; and even though 
the theatre at that time may have been largely built of wood, it is 
impossible to suppose that it could have been in a very rough or 
unfinished condition. 

The first record of work done upon the theatre, later than 
that noticed by Suidas, is in a decree of the Athenian Assembly 
of Olympiad 109, 2 (343-342 B.C.),f commending the Senate 
for caring for the adornment of the theatre; while from another 


* Suidas, under Iparivas: dvrnywrifero 5¢ (sc. Mpatlvas) AicxvAwm te Kal 
XopiAw, em) ris EBSounkooThs "OAvumiddos, kal pros &ypayé Barvpovs. emideicvv- 
seévou 5& TovTov cuvéBn Ta ixpia ep av éEcrhkecav of Ocaral meceiv. Kat ex TovTOV 
Oéarpov @kodounon ’AOnvatos. 

+ C. ZA. Il. 1, No. 114: éwe[weahen. tH]s edxooutas Tov Oedrpov. See 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 593, N. 5; see also on this whole point, C. Curtius 
in the Phzlologus, XXIV. p. 272, “Zum Redner Lykurgos.” For the inscription 
especially, cf. Philistor, I. p- 190; and A. Riedmauer in Verhandl. d. phalol. Ges. 
in Wiireburg, 1862, p. 77, col. I. 
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inscription of about the same date we learn that a certain Cephisophon 
had charge of work which was going on there.* Another decree + 
of the Assembly, passed upon the motion of the orator Lycurgus in 
Olymp. 112, 3 (330-329 B.c.), records that a certain Eudemus of 
Plataea made large donations to the city at that time, including a gift 
to the theatre. This would seem to show that the building was not 
even then entirely finished. Its completion was certainly the work 
of the orator Lycurgus ; of this the Pseudo-Plutarch, Hypereides, and 
Pausanias give ample testimony, even were the decree of Stratocles 
wanting.t The language of the decree in honor of Eudemus seems 
to leave it uncertain whether the work upon the theatre had been 
finished at the time of its passage. It shows, at least, that the build- 
ing was not finished before 330-329 B.c., and we know that it was 
finished before the death of Lycurgus in 325-324 B.C. § 

The next record is a passage in Vitruvius{ (about the Christian 
era), who speaks of the Stoa of Eumenes || at Athens as an example 
of a method of construction in theatrical architecture, which provided 


* én) 7d Oeatpindy: Kynoioopdy Kepadlwvos ’Adidvaios. Cf. Wachsmuth, 7. ¢., 
and especially Philologus, XXIV. p. 272. For the inscription itself, cf. Verhazadl. 
a. philol. Ges. in Wiireburg, 1862, p. 88, col. B’. 

+ Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., 599, N. 2, with references: rad viv [ém| [5d] o[xer] 
eis Thy wolnow Tod oradifov] Kal Tod Oedrpov Tod Tavadn[va|Kod xiAta Cevyn Kat 
rabTa mémouey dmravra [pd Tilavabnvatwy Kaba twéoxeto, WO TOD TMavabyvaicod von 
seiner richtigen Stelle nach oradiov nur durch ein Versehen des Steinmetzen ver- 
schlagen ist. See C. Z. 4., II. 1, No. 176. 

t Plut. Vit. X. Oratt., 841 c: 7d év Atovicov Oéatpoy emoratay émeréArcoev 
(sc. Aveodpyos). In 852 the decree of Stratocles is given (Whpioua I’): see § 5, 
julepya mapaAaBay Tovs Te vewoolkous Kal Thy oxevolhKny, kal Td OéaTpov Td Atovu- 
cixdy eeipydoaro. For the actual fragments of the decree of Stratocles, see 
C. I. A., II. 1, No. 240 (see line 5), and Phzlol., XXIV. pp. 83-114. Hyper., 
fragm. 121 (Blass): @«oddunoe 5¢ rd Odarpov. Paus., I. 29, 16: oikodounuara b¢ 
éwerédece psy Td Oéatrpoy Erépwy braptapevwr. 

§ See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 599, N. 2, especially the remarks at the 
end of the note. 

 Vitruv., V. 9: Post scaenam porticus sunt constituendae, uti, cum imbres 
repentine interpellaverint, habeat populus quo se recipiat ex theatro choregiaque 
laxamentum habeant ad comparandum. Uti sunt porticus Pompeianae itemque 
Athenis porticus Eumeniae (word emended) ad theatrum Patrisque Liberi fanum. 

|| As to the interest taken by Eumenes in Athens, cf. Herzberg, Grzechenland 
unter Rom, I. pp. 178, 479; also Plutaich, Vit. Anton., 60, whence we know 
that he was honored by a statue on the Acropolis: 4 ® avri @veAAa kal rods 
Evpevoos ka) “AtréAov kodoooos emryeypappevous *Avtwrelvous APhynoty eumecotoa 
pdvous ex TOAAGY aveTpeer. 
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for a portico behind the scene-structure (post-scaenam:), that the 
audience might have a place to betake themselves in inclement 
weather, and that there might be space for the formation of the 
chorus. This Eumenes is probably Eumenes II. of Pergamus, and 
the elder brother of Attalus II., who built the Stoa at Athens which 
is called after hisname.* He reigned from 197 to 159 B.c. The infor- 
mation, however, in regard to this Stoa of Eumenes is so scanty, 
and the text of Vitruvius so corrupt, that it is impossible to come to 
any certain conclusion as to the position of the building. It may 
have been in immediate connection with the scene-structure on the 
south, a view which Dr. Ulrich Koehler seems to hold ;+ but there 
are strong arguments for placing it between the theatre and the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus. The inscription upon the flight of steps { 
which leads up from the orchestra to the present stage furnishes us 
with the only record that we have of further additions to the theatre. 
This inscription, of which we shall speak below at greater length, is 
commonly assigned to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.). 
At this point all traces of the history of the theatre are lost; and 
during the middle ages § it disappeared so completely from view that 


* Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 642, N. 3. 

+ Mittheitlungen d. deutsch. archéol. Inst. in Athen, Il. p. 151. 

t Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 704, N. 2. 

§ Cf. Mommsen’s Athenae Christianae, c. V., in regard to the various struct- 
ures erected in different parts of the theatre during the middle ages. 


Mention is made of the theatre in a passage in one of three fragments in Miil- 
ler’s Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, II. p. 254, which are ascribed to 
Dicaearchus (B.c. 320). After describing the entrance to the city by the Sacred 
Way from Eleusis, the writer enumerates several of the more important buildings 
in the city, beginning: ’Qdetoy trav év TH olkoupevn KddAAtoTOv: Béarpoy akidAoyor, 
péya kal Oavpaordy. Miiller, however, in his commentary points out that there is 
great doubt of the authenticity of the fragment. Wachsmuth (S. 4., pp. 44, 45) 
absolutely rejects it, on the ground that it is chronologically impossible for the 
passage to be as old as Dicaearchus, since in it the Olympieium is spoken of as 
nurrerés, which could not have been its condition until after the time of Anti- 
ochus IV., Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.). Wachsmuth refers the fragment with 
probability to Heracleides Criticus, who is quoted by the Apollonius whose writ- 
ings form a part of the collection entitled Mapadofoypdgo:, edited by Westermann 
(Braunschweig, 1839). Cf. Pauly, &. Zucycl., I. 2, p. 1321, and Smith, Décz. 
Gr. and R. Biog. and Myth., 1. p. 239 (6). Apollonius (c. 19) quotes from this 
Heracleides, rep) rav év ‘EAAdS: wéAewv, a passage which is found almost exactly 
in another of the three fragments ascribed to Dicaearchus. See Miiller, II: p. 232. 
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the travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are hope- 
lessly in the dark even as to its site. Stuart, for instance, writes of 
the Odeum of Regilla under the name of the ‘ Theatre of Bacchus,”’ 
while he mistakes the true site of the theatre for that of the Odeum 
of Pericles.* Richard Chandler was the first to recognize the true 
site; and Leake, by calling attention to the now well-known coin of 
the Payne-Knight collection in the British Museum, removed all 
doubt on the subject. This coin, although valueless in its details, at 
least proves conclusively that the theatre lay at the eastern end of 
the south side of the Acropolis, since otherwise the eastern front of 
the Parthenon could not have been represented on it.f 

Excavations were first made upon this spot by Athenian archae- 
ologists shortly before 1860, but these led to no other result than the 
uncovering of the steps which are hewn in the rock near the former 
site of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Early in the year 
1862, the German architect Strack came to Athens; and, after some 
delay in obtaining permission from the owners of the soil, excavations 
were begun under his supervision on the seventeenth of March. On 
the twenty-second of March, step 17 of xepxis 1 (left) { was uncov- 
ered; and on the third of April, the double throne bearing the 
inscriptions xypvkos and orparyyotv was also laid bare. Soon after, 
the discovery of the row of marble chairs which. enclose the orches- 
tra, and of the orchestra itself, made it clear that important remains 
were waiting to be uncovered. On the third of June, Strack left 
Athens ; and, after this time, all the excavations were under the direc- 
tion of the Archzeological Society of Athens. With some interrup- 
tions, the work, so well begun, was continued until 1865, when the 
theatre was left substantially in its present condition. ‘That part of 
the western retaining wall which is near the Acropolis, however, was 
not uncovered until the excavations of 1877 laid bare the contiguous 
Asclepieion. 

The Athenian archeologists Rhousopoulos and Koumanoudes have 
given reports of the excavations made in 1862, the former in the 


* Antiquities of Athens, II. p. 23. 

+ This coin is figured in Dyer’s Azcient Athens, and in Smith’s Dict. of Geog., 
I. p. 285. 

t By reference to the plan, the numbering of the ceprides in the xoiAov will be 
made clear. See also the first note on p. 149 (below). 
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"Apxatodoytxy Egypmepés, the latter in the ®tAvcrwp, Voll. 
III. and IV. In 1863, Dr. Vischer of Bale wrote the excellent 
paper above mentioned, with a more general treatment of the sub- 
ject, in the Mewes Schweizerisches Museum. The only plan of the 
theatre which existed before the year 1870 was the somewhat incom- 
plete one by the architect Ernst Ziller, which was published in the 
"Apxatoroytxyn Egnpepis for 1862. In 1870, however, more 
complete drawings were made by the same architect; and these, with 
some additions, were published in 1877 in the Zeztschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, XIII., accompanied by the paper of Julius, already mentioned. 
Two short articles, by Professor Fr. Christian Kirchhoff, in the Pvo- 
gramme des Konighchen Christianeums zu Altona for 1882 and 1883, 
complete the list of publications which treat of the theatre: the title 
of the former is, Vergleichung der Ueberreste vom Theater des Dito- 
nysos zu Athen aus dem 5° Jahrhundert vor Christ mit den Regeln 
des Vitruv fiir die Erbauung griechischer Theater und mit metner 
orchestischen Flypothese ; that of the lattter is, Wewe Messungen der 
Ueberreste vom Theater des Dionysos in Athen, nebst einigen Bemer- 
kungen. 


PART If. 


A GREEK theatre consists of three parts: the scene-structure (with 
the stage), the orchestra, and the xotAov or auditorium. ‘These parts 
are so distinct that they must be discussed separately. First, we 
shall consider the ruins of the scene-structure. 





THE SCENE-STRUCTURE.* 


As a preface to any explanation of the complicated lines of wall 
which lie upon the south side of the theatre, it should be said that the 
problem which they present is no easy one, and that, outside of cer- 
tain quite distinct limits, definite statements concerning them must 
rest chiefly on uncertain theories. It is, however, possible to make 
out the foundations of the oldest or Hellenic scene and of the post- 
scenium wall at the back of it with a high degree of certainty ; and 
we may also feel sure of the position of the ancient parascenia, though 
their exact limits cannot be defined. Some traces also remain of work 
which probably belongs to the time of Lycurgus. The additions to the 
theatre made in Roman times, however, make many points uncertain, 
though we can generally distinguish the Roman from the Hellenic work 
both by construction and by position. 

The lines of wall ro-11, 6-8 and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11), 
and 20-22, form the skeleton, as it were, of the whole building. We 
shall later see reason, however, for thinking that 20-22 originally had 
the support and covering of a contiguous wall on the south, which was 
probably narrower than the present Piraic-stone wall 23-24. All the 
walls first mentioned are built of conglomerate stone, and are of care- 


* See the plan of the theatre. The dotted parts represent conglomerate 
stone; and those which are “‘ cross-hatched”’ denote that Piraic stone is used, or 
that evidence exists of its former presence. 
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ful and solid construction ; though at present the wall 20-22 has fallen 
a good deal out of line, probably because for centuries it has been 
without support, except from the surrounding earth, for a height 
varying from five to ten feet. ‘There can be little doubt that these 
older walls date from the erection of the first permanent theatre; that 
is, from the fifth century before Christ. 

The wall 10-11 is the foundation of the scene (oxyvy) ;* in front 
of this, and connected with it, was the stage (Aoyetov), supported upon 
its outer or northern side by the wall of the hyposcenium (dzrocxynov). 
No remains of any hyposcenium dating from Hellenic times have been 
found ; but it is obvious that any such structure must have been re- 
moved in Roman times to make room for the larger stage, which, 
according to the fashion of the day, f was carried far forward into the 
orchestra. The cross-walls, 6-8 and 7-9, are the foundations of the 
inner walls of the parascenia (rapackyua) ; and, according to Leopold 
Julius, 16 and 17 are the foundations of their outer walls.{ Much of 
the wall 16 is destroyed; but its construction is by no means good 
enough to put it on a par with such walls as 10-11, 20-22, 6-8, and 
7-9. Little can be said with confidence of the wall 17; it is much 
destroyed, and has evidently served its day as part of a Roman struc- 
ture. I do not believe, therefore, that these walls 16 and 17 are part 
of the original Hellenic structure, though they doubtless occupy very 
nearly the position of the original walls of the parascenia. All traces 
of the front wall of the parascenia are gone, and it is impossible to 
say how far both the walls 6-8 and 7-9, with the outer walls corre- 
sponding to them, originally extended; probably, however, they 
reached very nearly to the line on which now the little stylobates 
with Doric columns stand, at 3 and 4. § 

I must confess myself unable to solve the problems presented by 
the Piraic-stone walls 12-13, 14, and 15. Julius does not hesitate 





* Tt is interesting to note that the position of wall 10-11 is nearly, if not ex- 
actly, in accord with the rules which Vitruvius gives (V. 7. 1) for the position of 
the scene in a Greek theatre; that is, if we accept the arc upon which the front 
line of the marble chairs is set as the circumference of the orchestra circle. 

+ See Strack, Das alteriechische Theatergebéude, p. 4 and Plate III.; also 
Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, p. 254 ff. 

t Zeitsch. f. bildende Kunst, XIII., p. 236. 

§ The wall 6-8 now extends beyond the line of 3, as in the plan; but this 
could not have been the case in Hellenic times. 
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to assign them to the time of Lycurgus,* and he believes them to 
have been erected to strengthen the older walls in front of them, so 
that the foundations might thus be fitted to carry the stone building 
which was then erected in place of a previous wooden one. But 
these walls stand distinctly by themselves, and do not at all form a 
united whole with ro-11, as they should do if they were intended to 
bear the renovated structure of the fourth century. Except the 
wall 14 (which, owing to the incomplete condition of the excavation 
at this point, cannot be thoroughly examined), these walls are very 
carelessly built, though the blocks of stone are large. In view of 
these facts, I think it is very doubtful whether they date from any 
time when good Hellenic work was in vogue. The opinion that the 
first scene-structure was built of wood, though it is held by Julius 
and many other scholars, and possibly may be correct, is still a theory, 
which many refuse to accept. 

The wall 20-22 is the foundation wall of the postscenium. At 
the back of this runs the wall 23-24, consisting at present of a single 
course of Piraic stone, which rests upon the foundations of 20-22 
(as shown in Fig. 1). The theory which Julius has proposed in 
explanation of walls 12-13, 14, and 15, that they were added at the 
time of Lycurgus to strengthen the older foundation, he applies also 
to wall 23-24. This, in his opinion, was added to make the founda- 
tion of the postscenium suitable for the more perfect building which 
it is supposed was erected upon them during the fourth century. In 
any case, it is evident that the wall 20-22 must always have had some 
kind of a facing on the south side, since the structure, as shown in 
the cross section, plainly betokens this. Accepting for the moment 
the theory of Julius, that the wall 23-24 belongs to the building of 
Lycurgus, the width of the block % shows that, from the very begin- 
ning, it supported a broader wall than 20-22. The addition of so 
broad a supporting wall as 23-24 would have necessitated a widening 
of the foundation ; so that, if 23-24 was added in the fourth century 
B.c., the block g must date from the same time. As to walls 12-13, 


* Se p. 237. 

+ For Julius’s view, cf. Uhrlichs in Verhandl. der 20 Philol-Vers., 1861, pp. 
4° f.; and Bursian, Allgemeine Encyhklopadie ; Griechische Kunst, Sec. LXXXIL. 
p. 449; and, for the opposite view, C. Curtius in Phzlogus, XXIV. pp. 261-283, 
Zum Redner Lycurgus, section on the Theatre. 
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14, and 1s, I have previously expressed the opinion that the theory 
of Julius is not a very probable one. I cannot, therefore, think that 
these walls furnish any basis for an argument as to the origin of wall 
23-24; and I believe, further, that there are no sufficient grounds 
for the theory that the additions of Piraic stone behind the foundation 


Fic x 





The above is a rough sketch of a section of the two walls, showing the relative 
position of the blocks of stone. The line @é represents the inner or northern side 
of the wall 20-22, the line d-c the outer or southern side of the wall 23-24. The 
thickness of 20-22 is 0.70 m., and that of 23-24 is 1.40 m. 


of the ancient scene and those at the back of the postscenium are 
corresponding parts of the renovated structure of the fourth century. 
There are, however, some other facts, not alluded to by Julius, which 
make it probable that the wall 23-24 was .a part of the structure 
of this date. In the first place, a line in the stone is visible which 
runs the whole length of the wall 23-24 at the point ¢ (Fig. r). 
This line marks the limit of a course of stone which once occupied 
the space between e¢ and f Next, following the same wall along 
to the angle at 24 (plan of theatre), we find a block of Hymettian 
marble (marked black), divided on the southern surface by a vertical 
line into two parts, so that it has the appearance of two blocks; and 
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this block exactly fills the space at this point between ¢ and f (Fig. 1). 
A little farther to the west, upon the same wall, stand three or four 
blocks of Piraic stone (not indicated upon the plan), narrower than 
the block of Hymettian marble. These at first sight look as if they 
could not be 27 s¢#z,; but a closer observation removes all doubt, 
and we find traces of iron clamps, which must have been used to 
fasten on another course of stones in front. Clamps were also used 
to bind together the Piraic blocks themselves. From these facts we 
reach the conclusion, that the single broad course of Piraic stone, of 
which the wall 23-24 at present consists, was never carried higher at 
its present width than it now is; that above this, the wall 20-22 was 
covered by a wall of Piraic stone of the thickness of the blocks of 
this stone just mentioned ; and that this wall was faced by slabs of 
Hymettian marble, which concealed the Piraic stone and gave the 
wall sufficient thickness to fill up the space between e and / (Fig. 1). 

It is a fact worth noticing, that the eastern division of the block 
of Hymettian marble which fits into the corner at 24 is not finished 
smoothly upon the southern surface, and that the width of this por- 
tion exactly corresponds with a line which is visible upon the Piraic- 
stone wall 24-26. We have therefore ground for supposing that the 
facing of Hymettian marble extended around the corner at 24, and 
that thus the unfinished part of the marble block was originally cov- 
ered. This use of Hymettian marble points to work not earlier than 
the fourth century ;* but the character of these walls, and their close 
connection with an essential part of the theatre, seem to me to indi- 
cate that they are of this earlier date, rather than later. It is probable, 
therefore, that in this wall 23-24, built up with 20-22, we have the 
postscenium wall of the fourth century B.c. To the same period 
belong also the walls 29, 25-26, and 24-26 with its continuation 
31, which lie in close connection with 23-24. These are of Piraic 
stone, built on foundation of conglomerate stones. It is impossible to 
determine exactly what was the nature of the structure to which these 
walls served as foundations, though their general character strongly 
suggests that a stoa of some kind was erected at this southern side 
of the theatre. The fact that these walls seem to form an essential 
part of the main scene-structure would seem to show that they might 





* See Koehler, WMitthetlungen des deutschen archéol. Institutes tn Athen, III. 
Pp: 234- 
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be the foundation of a stoa which had been added at the time of 
Lycurgus ;* but, on the other hand, the great number of fragments 
of a later date which are scattered about suggest that we may have 
here the stoa of Eumenes, which was “post scaenam.’” t+ I rather 
incline to the former view, but admit frankly that sufficient evidence 
to establish it is still wanting. 

Of the wall 31, which extends in a southerly direction from 25-26, 
and of the wall 18, I can offer no explanation; they seem, however, 
to lie in close connection with an Hellenic structure. The little piece 
of wall, too, which cuts into 25-26 at an angle (30 in the plan), gives 
no hint of its purpose ; it is later than the wall into which it is built, 
as its construction and position plainly show. The wall 27-28 also 
must be passed by without explanation, as the destruction of the 
building is so complete at this point as to leave no room even for 
conjecture. 

All other existing remains of the scene-structure date from Roman 
times, and there is evidence that even as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era extensive additions were made to this part of the build- 
ing. Julius has aptly pointed out the close resemblance between 
certain monolith arches of Hymettian marble, found among the ruins, 
and those of the aqueduct at the back of the Tower of the Winds, 
which carried water from the Acropolis to the Clepsydra,{ and was 
built shortly before the Christian era. ‘The resemblance between 


* Dyer, in Ancient Athens (p. 341), quotes a passage from Andocides, De 
Myst., § 38: érel 8 mapa 7b mporbaAaov Tot Arovicov hy (sc. 6 AroxAcidys), dpay 
avOpdwrovs woAAods bd Tod Bdelov KkaraBalvovtas eis Thy dpxnorpay. This, he 
thinks, refers to a “ propylaeum or screen” attached to the theatre on the south. 
But 7rd apowtAaov may refer simply to the gateway of the enclosure sacred to 
Dionysus, which need not have been very imposing to have this name applied to 
it. (Cf. Mr. Dyer’s own note I, p. 341, on the expression “ év Arovicov.”) The 
statement of Mr. Dyer’s views of the condition of the theatre previous to the time 
of Lycurgus is, moieover, hardly consistent with his deduction from the words of 
Andocides. He speaks of the early theatre (p. 83) as being “a rude construc- 
tion in comparison with what Lycurgus the orator made it,” and afterwards states 
his belief that, in the time of Andocides, ninety years before Lycurgus finished 
the theatre, a “magnificent propylaeum or screen” existed upon the south side 
of the building. Cf. also Die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias: G. Loeschke, 
Dorpati Livonorum. Schnakenburg, 1884. 

+ See Vitruv., V. 9, quoted on page 126 (above). 

t Lettschrift fiir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 238. 

§ E. Curtius, in Steden Karten 2. Topog. v. Athen: Text, p. 44. 
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these arches—or, one might perhaps with more correctness say, 
their identity of pattern —is certainly very striking, and makes it 
highly probable that both constructions are of the same date. Upon 
wall 19, a structure of late date, rests a double pier of Hymettian 
marble, evidently not zz si#z. This was doubtless used to support 
the monolith arches ; and it also corresponds exactly in pattern to the 
piers which support the arches of the aqueduct just mentioned. We 
have, further, the wall 5, of Hymettian marble, and the little stylobate 
with its columns at 3, to which a structure at 4 on the other side of the 
scene (oxynvy) corresponded. ‘These columns, which have their stylo- 
bate on a level with the floor of the orchestra, seem to have formed a 
part of a Roman scene ; it is, however, quite uncertain how they were 
connected with it. 

The marble reliefs, moreover, which are built into the stage of 
Phaedrus (1-2 in plan) cannot date from a period when Greek art 
was flourishing; on the other hand, they cannot be as late as the 
structure into which they have been built. It will appear later that 
originally they were not intended to occupy their present place. 
These, therefore, also point to early Roman work. It is possible too 
that the theatre may have stood in need of some restoration shortly 
before the Christian era, since in 86 B.c. Sulla besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the Acropolis, and during this siege we know that the Odeum 
of Pericles suffered serious damage.* It is not at all improbable, 
therefore, that the contiguous theatre was damaged at the same time. 

It remains to consider the walls 6—7 and 1-2, with the marble 
reliefs built into the latter, before we pass on to the orchestra. The 
wall 6—7 is finished on the top, for about half its width on the southern 
side, with slabs of Hymettian marble (marked black in the plan), 
upon which traces of columns are visible. ‘This wall at first sight 
seems to be closely connected with the stylobates and columns at 3 
and 4; but it is undeniably of much inferior construction, and very 
probably of much later date. It is built of loose irregular stones, 
carelessly heaped together. I cannot attempt to say how it was con- 


* CL. G., No. 357; Vitruv., V.9.1. See Appian, AZithrid., § 38: ral Apiotiwy 
abrots cuvépevyey, eumphoas Td Bdetov Iva ph Erolwors EVAOS adtinxa 6 SvaAdAas Exor 
Ty aKpoToAL evoxXActy. 

+ Cf. Julius’s article, p. 238, where he inclines to the belief that the wall 6-7 
dates from the middle ages. 
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nected with the original scene-structure of the theatre, if indeed it 
is early enough to have formed a part of it at all.* 

The wall 1-2, the so-called: hyposcenium of Phaedrus, is-the latest 
addition to the theatre of which we have any knowledge. Its position 
alone would prove it to be extremely late work, even if bad construc- 
tion and other evidence did not betray its date. The line of this 
structure was so far advanced into the orchestra as to cut off exit: and 
entrance by the two wapodou, thus completely shutting in the orchestra. 
The western half only of this. ruined stage is preserved, with the flight 
of steps by which it was reached from the orchestra. The upper 
step bears the following inscription : — 


Lot Tdd€ Kadov ereve, drridpyre, Bua Gerrpov 
Daidpos Zwthov B.odéropos ’ArHidos apyos.t 


“‘ Phaedrus, Zoilus’ son, in life-giving Attica ruler, 
Built in thine honor this beautiful stage, O God of the orgy.” 


Archaeologists are inclined to identify this Phaedrus with the 
one whose name, with the addition of the designation ITaanievs, 
the Paeanian, appears on a sun-dial which is now among. the Elgin 
Marbles of the British Museum.t The inscription upon the dial is 
referred by Boeckh.to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.) ;§ 
and if the identity of Phaedrus is assumed as established, our hypo- 
scenium must date from the same period. Dittenberger, in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Athcarum, assigns it without hesitation to this 
or even a later period; and this is well supported by the character 
of the letters of the inscription. | 7 

The half of the stage of Phaedrus which remains is adorned with 
four groups of figures in high-relief,|| each group being separated from 
its neighbor by an unoccupied space, while in the middle, separat- 
ing the groups into two pairs, is the crouching figure of a Silenus 
in a deep niche. Upon the eastern side of the steps, a second 


* The two dotted lines between 6—-7:and 1-2 represent a mediceval wall which 
has been removed by the Archaeological Society of Athens. 

t C. 7. A., IIL. 1, No. 239. : 

t For some discussion of this point, cf. Dyer’s Anczent Athens, p. 311; also 
Vischer, Meues Schwetzerisches Museum, 1863, III. p. 70. 

$G.2> Cn INO 5 22, 

|| See the opposite plate, in-which the steps of the stage and the reliefs are 
shown in two lines. 
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figure of a Silenus has. been found, which undoubtedly was once the 
companion of the other, but now hes disengaged upon the ground. 
There can be no question that these reliefs are of older and better 
workmanship than the stage, and the clumsy way in which they have 
been introduced into their present position is clear proof that they 
were not originally intended for it. Julius points out that the edges 
of the separate slabs are so dressed that we must suppose them to 
have been originally set up contiguously, without niches or dividing 
spaces.* Further, the slabs have evidently been cut down at the top, 
so that the heads of the figures are now higher than the background 
to which they belong as reliefs. ‘The Silenus, too, is still more evidently 
out of place ; and the fact (which can be observed on the disengaged 
figure) that both Sileni are completely finished at the back perhaps 
argues that they were not designed to stand in niches. 

These reliefs have been specially treated in an able article by 
F, Matz,ft which presents so reasonable a theory of their various 
subjects that I propose in the main to follow it in what I have to say 
about them. 

The first two groups almost immediately suggest their own sub- 
jects. In the group on the left} a seated male figure first attracts 
our notice. Above the waist it is naked, but the lower part of the 
body is covered by a loosely draped garment. The figure, like all 
the others except the Silenus, is headless, and the left arm is broken 
off near the shoulder, while the right arm is wanting from the elbow. 
Before the seated figure is a standing one, evidently of a younger 
man, over whose left shoulder a garment is thrown, which falls down 
behind as far as the knee-joint, and in front covers the left breast 
and most of the left arm. His right arm is wanting below the elbow, 
and the right leg also is gone. Upon his left arm he bears the 
figure of an infant, which is much mutilated, the lower part of the 
body, slightly draped, being alone preserved. 


* ZLetschr. fir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 239: Als technische Grund fiir eine 
urspriinglich andere Verwendung ist anzufiihren, dass die Seitenflachen Stoss- 
kanten tragen, also nicht, wie jetzt, die Seitenwande von Nischen gebildet haben 
k6nnen. 

+ Annali dell’ Instituto, 1870. 

t Throughout this description the terms “left” and “right,” when applied to 
the position or arrangement of the groups, refer to the spectator as he stands 
facing the reliefs, unless it is otherwise specified. 
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It need hardly be said that we have here a representation of the 
birth of Dionysus. The seated figure is Zeus, from whom the youthful 
god Hermes has just taken the new-born child. The subject was a 
favorite one with the ancients, as is shown by the frequency of the 
scene in bronzes, gems, and coins, besides the other instances in 
sculpture.* The two figures upon either side of Zeus and Hermes 
are more difficult to explain, though they evidently stand as guards 
over the birth of the infant. The legs of the figure upon the extreme 
left of the group are entirely destroyed, and of the lower parts of the 
body only portions of the feet remain. The right arm is wanting 
below the elbow, but with the left the figure holds aloft a round shield. 
The figure upon the other side of the group has suffered less, and, 
with the exception of the lower right arm, it is in good preservation. 
With his left arm this guardian also holds a shield, but does not 
raise it aloft as his companion does. Matz suggests that these figures 
have been introduced at the birth of Dionysus in imitation of the 
Cretan myth about the infant Zeus, and remarks: ‘The Orphic 
bards thenceforth assigned the same protectors (¢.¢., as to Zeus) to 
Dionysus Zagreus, son of Zeus and Persephone (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
p. 555), to defend him from the wiles of the Titans, whence the 
transfer to the son of Semele is very easy.” T 

The next group also can be interpreted with tolerable certainty. 
Upon each side of a small altar stands a male figure. The one upon 
the right is clad in a short garment, over which is cast an animal’s 
skin; he wears also a cothurnus. Behind him is the graceful figure 
of a young man, over whose left shoulder and arm hang a light 
mantle, caught together just below the right shoulder. His right 
arm, now gone below the elbow, was extended; and the hand, as 
Matz suggests, may have shaded his face. The figure upon the left 
of the altar is more simply clad in a short tunic; with his nght arm, 
now destroyed, he was evidently dragging a goat,{ which is seen 





* Cf. ¥ournal of Hellenic Studies, April, 1882, p. 107; and an article in the 
same number, by A. H. Smith, upon the Hermes of Praxiteles, in which, although 
the author has collected a large number of representations of the birth of Diony- 
sus, our relief has been overlooked. 

+ Upon the subject of the Curetes and Corybantes, and their relations to the 
myth of Dionysus, cf. A. Brown, The Great Dionystack Myth, Vol. I. p. 128 ff. 
Cf. Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, CIV.; and Miiller-Wieseler, Dexkmaler der alten 
Kunst, Il. XXXv. 412. 

t Verg. Georg., II. 380: Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
caeditur. 
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behind him hanging back, and in his left arm he bears a bunch of 
grapes. Behind him walks a woman, clad in a long tunic, who bears 
a dish of sacrificial fruit. At the back of the relief is seen a crouch- 
ing hound, and above the altar is a vine with hanging bunches of 
grapes. There can hardly be any doubt that the group represents 
Icarius about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus, at the time when the 
worship of that God was first introduced into Attica. The legend 
runs as follows. When Dionysus, in company with Demeter, came 
into Attica, he was welcomed by Icarius, whom he taught vine-culture 
and the making of wine.* Upon one occasion Icarius gave wine 
to some peasants, who became intoxicated, and, supposing that he 
had poisoned them, slew him, and buried him under a tree. His 
daughter Erigone hunted long for her father, and was at last directed 
to his grave by her faithful dog Maera. She then hanged herself on 
the tree. In our relief, then, we have Icarius, the figure upon the 
left of the altar, about to offer a sacrifice to the god who stands upon 
the right, with his attendant Satyr, the graceful figure described above, 
ready to receive the honor tendered to him. Behind Icarius comes 
the daughter Erigone, bearing sacrificial fruits, and the crouching 
dog is the faithful Maera. 

The explanation of the third and fourth groups on the right of the 
Silenus is far more difficult, and certainty here is not attainable. In 
the absence of any more satisfactory theory, I have generally followed 
that of Matz, which, though it may be open to objections, has also 
much to recommend it. The third group lacks one figure, which has 
apparently been cut away by a chisel; what it may have been it is 
idle to conjecture. The first thing that strikes one who examines 
the two reliefs is their similarity. We find the three figures of the 
third group repeated in inverted order in the fourth. In the third, 
a young man, entirely naked, but carrying a small garment on his 
left arm, — in the fourth, a similar youth, with a light covering about 
the loins, — stand each with a female figure on either side. Traces of 
something like a club, which the central figure of the fourth group 
held in his right hand, are visible on the background ; and similar 
traces may also be seen in the other group, though less distinctly. 
The presence of a club gives Matz his first clew to the interpretation 
of the relief. He thinks that the young man is Theseus. In the 


* Apollod., IIT. 14, 7. 
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third group, the female figure on the right seems to me to present 
great difficulty. She is clad in a gracefully draped double chiton, 
and in her left hand bears a large cornucopia. This symbol would 
suggest that we have here a representation of Tyche. To carry out 
Matz’s idea, however, the figure should be Eirene, the Goddess of 
Peace; and he finds evidence in the-position of the right arm, now 
wanting below the elbow, that she held in her hand a sceptre, a 
symbol which would accord with his theory. As he points out, the 
arm is in such a position that we cannot suppose the figure to 
have supported anything which was above; but it seems to me ex- 
tremely doubtful whether we are justified in assuming that a sceptre 
must have entered into the composition. The cornucopia would 
undoubtedly be an appropriate symbol for the Goddess of Péace, as 
well as for Tyche. The other female figure in this group is still 
more difficult to explain, for really no distinguishing characteristics 
are preserved. She also is dressed in a double chiton; and, as Matz 
suggests, she may, like the other, have held a sceptre. “Of the 
small number of divinities,” he writes, “from whom we can select, 
none is more suitable to the subject than Hestia. The tutelary 
divinity of the sacred hearth of the individual family, as well as of 
the common hearth of the state, corresponds very well to the goddess 
who guarantees the security and well-being of the citizens.” This is 
certainly true, and is very likely correct in its bearing upon the 
argument ; but we should remember that we have no right to build 
very much here upon the identity of Eirene, and further, that the 
subject ought to be deduced from the characteristics of the relief 
rather than the relief from the characteristics of the subject. 

But we must not forget the seated figure in the fourth group, for 
it is an important link in explaining Matz’s‘theory. It is much 
mutilated, the left leg being entirely destroyed and both the arms 
greatly injured. The chair upon which the figure sits is carved with 
considerable elegance, and is supported in front by a lion’s legs and 
paws. A sceptre rested once between the legs of the figure; and 
just above, at the back of the relief, are seen eight columns of a 
temple upon a rocky eminence. The small portion of the columns 
that is visible is additional proof that the slabs were at one time 
higher than at present. This temple is probably the Parthenon, and 
the scene which is represented is in the enclosure sacred to Dionysus 
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at the foot of the Acropolis. If this be granted, the explanation of 
this relief immediately becomes easy, though the absence of one 
figure in the third group makes it impossible to say more of that. 
In this fourth plaque, the city renders homage to Dionysus in his 
sacred enclosure. Theseus typifies the united city, and the two 
goddesses Eirene and Hestia,.on either side of him, whose statues 
stood together in the Prytaneum,* represent the kowy éoria of the 
city. Surely there is much beauty in Matz’s explanation: Athens the 
city and Athens in her home-life pay a tribute to the great God to 
whose worship she was so devoted. It will be noticed that we have 
a regular progress of events in the reliefs: the first is the birth 
of the God; the second is the first acknowledgment in Attica of his 
supremacy ; and in the fourth we see him as receiving the worship 
of the city which has become his own. The general character of the 
sculpture in the reliefs is good, though far below the standard of 
the best period of Greek art. Still they exhibit no such barbarity as 
the hyposcenium into which they are built. Almost all who have 
studied the sculptures are agreed in assigning them to an early period 
of the Roman Empire ; though the Sileni, which are finer pieces of 
work than the reliefs, are very likely of an earlier date. It is quite 
possible that they were brought from an older and somewhat higher 
hyposcenium, except, of course, the Sileni, which probably did not 
belong originally to any series of reliefs. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


The orchestrat of the theatre at Athens is not shaped like a horse- 
shoe, as is often the case in Greek theatres,{ but the arc upon 
which its boundary is traced is continued by tangents parallel to the 
main axis of the theatre. The ruins, as we at present see them, show 
the orchestra to have been completely shut in upon the southern side 
by the stage of Phaedrus, so as to preclude entrance to it through the 





* TlAnoloy 8& Iputaveidv éorw, ev 6 vduot Te of SdAwvds eior yeypaupevot, Kat 
ev Eiphyns a&ydApara ketrat kal ‘Eorlas. Paus. I. 18, 3. 

+ See plan of the theatre. 

+ A familiar example of this is found in the theatre near Epidaurus (Lessa), a 
good plan of which is to be found in this year’s (1883) Proceedings (TIpakricd) of 
the Archeological Society of Athens. 
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mapodot, and a balustrade of upright marble slabs* separates it from 
the xotAov. The slabs are 1.10 m. high, the upper edges being: 
rounded off smoothly ; and each one is bound to its neighbor by an 
iron clamp. Along the inside of the balustrade runs a gutter, which 
served to carry off the water that would otherwise have gathered in 
the orchestra; its outlet was under the scene-structure, and it can be 
easily traced until it pierces wall 23-24. The original covering of 
this gutter seems to have been of Piraic stone; but.in places large 
slabs of Pentelic marble were inserted, through which a rosette-shaped 
opening was cut.t ‘The present covering consists largely of Pentelic 
and Hymettian marble, and is probably of a late date. 

The entire enclosure of the orchestra is paved with small slabs of 
Pentelic and Hymettian marble, a line of red stone being occasionally 
introduced. The general direction of this pavement is in lines par- 
allel to the hyposcenium of Phaedrus ; and it is bounded by a narrow 
strip of Pentelic marble, laid along the inner edge of the gutter. At 
a distance of about a metre and a half in front of the steps of Phae- 
drus, the regular pavement of the orchestra is interrupted by a 
large rhombus-shaped figure, the outline of which is traced by two 
enclosing lines, —the outer of Pentelic and Hymettian marble, the 
inner of Hymettian marble alone. ‘The separate stones within the 
large figure are rhombus-shaped, and, like the rest of the pavement 
of the orchestra, are of red, Pentelic, and Hymettian marble. In the 
centre of the figure is a block of Pentelic marble, 1.05 m. in length 
and o.7o m. in breadth, in which is cut a shallow circular depression, 
0.51 m.in diameter and 0.02 m. in depth. It has been suggested 
that this depression marks the place of the image of Dionysus which 
was introduced in some of the ceremonies of his worship ; { but this, 
though possibly correct, is not supported by any evidence, and it 
seems more probable that an altar of some kind was erected here. 
Some small figures of late date have been found cut upon the pave- 
ment,§ but their purpose is unknown. At the western end of wall 
I—2 a cistern is drawn in the plan: this has now been removed. 


* Shown on the plan by a black line. 

t+ See plan. Three of these rosettes are still preserved. 

t Philologus, XXIII. p. 496. Benndorf, Beztraége zur Kenntniss des attischen 
Theaters, pp. 2 ff. 

§ A representation of these figures, with their measurements, may be found 
in the second article of Ch. Kirchhoff cited on p. 129. 
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The question remains, To what period are we to assign this 
orchestra? The fact that it is completely shut in by the hyposcenium 
of Phaedrus (see p. 136) is clear evidence of late work, though it is 
hardly probable that the whole is to be assigned to as late a date as 
the hyposcenium itself. Leopold Juhus thinks that the stage was later 
than the pavement, for the reason that it was erected without reference 
to the general direction in which the slabs are laid,* — a fact which I 
did not remark. The pavement is a good piece of work, however ; 
and we shall probably not be far wrong in classing it with those 
additions to the theatre which were made about the beginning of the 
Christian era.t The balustrade around the orchestra, moreover, cannot 
be earlier than Roman times, since the orchestra of a Greek theatre was 
never separated in this way from the xoiAov, and the nature of Greek 
dramatic representations can suggest no reason for such a separation. 
Two passages, one from Dio Chrysostomus (100 a.D.), the other from 
Philostratus (230 A.D.), seem to throw some light on the matter. 
These writers allude to the disgrace of holding gladiatorial shows in 
the theatre ; and, if such a custom had grown up among the people, 
it is clear that the orchestra would have to be separated in some way 
from the xotAov. There are some remains of a rubble support behind 
the balustrade, which have given rise to the suggestion that the orches- 
tra may at some time have been used as a basin for water in such 
entertainments as vavpayiat. This theory, however, lacks support. In 
the gutter which drains the orchestra we have a piece of work which 
agrees with that found in the oldest parts of the building, and may there- 
fore with little doubt be assigned to the fifth century before Christ. 








* Zettschr. f. bild. Kunst, p. 204: Der Fussboden wurde aber jedenfalls vor 
Entstehung des Hyposkenion des Phaedros gelegt, da ersterer sich in seiner 
Zeichnung gar nicht nach letzterem richtet, letzteres aber ersteren willkiirlich 
zerschneidet. 

t Pp. 135 ff, above. 

t Dio. Chrys., Orat., XXXI. § 121: viv 5 odd dot ep 8t@ TeV exe? yryvo- 
pévav ovr by aicxuvOein Tis otov evOvs Ta wep) To’s povoudxous otTw apddpa eCz- 
Adkact KopivOlovs, ... Bore of KoplvOi01 pev &kw Tis wéAews Oewpovow ev xapddpa 
Til, TAHOos wev Suvayeve déEacOar Térw, puTape 5é GAAws Kad Srov pydels dy unde 
Odiwere pndéva trav ércvOdpwy, "AOnvator 5¢ év TS Ocdtpw OeGvTat Thy KaAhY TadTHy 
Oday tw avthy Thy Axpdmoawy, 0b Tov Aidvucoy én) Thy dpxnotpay TiWéacw, bore 
modAdnis ev avrots Ta opdtrecbat Tors Opdvois, oF Ty LepopdvTny Kal TOUS %AAOUS 
iepets dvdyxn nxadi¢ev. Philos., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., TV. 22: ob 8&, Aidvuce, pera 
To.odTov aiua és Td Odarpov orgs; KaKet cor omevdovow of copol AOnvaior; merd- 
o7nht Kal ob, Alovuce> KiPaipdy kabapmrepos. 
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In the orchestra, as a whole, we have little left of the Greek theatre. 
It is essentially a Roman structure, and little or no light is thrown by 
it upon any of the vexed questions of Greek choric arrangements.* 
It is really the one part of the theatre in which scarcely a trace of the 
ancient building of the fifth century B.c. is to be found. 





THE KOJAON. 


The xotdov (cavea or auditorium) of the Dionysiac Theatre was 
built upon an arc of about 250°, with its open side toward the south. 
At each end of the arc, if we may judge from the ruins which are left 
on the western side, the retaining walls were continued by straight 
walls, which made an angle (measured on the outside) of about 150° 
with the curve.t The arc is, however, by no means a regular one. 
It is compressed at the point where it meets the projecting rock of 
the Acropolis, while a further irregularity is noticeable in the retaining 
wall of the eastern zdpodos, which is about 7 m. longer than that of 
the western wdpodos. The radius, therefore, of the east side of the 
kotAov — at least, of the more southerly part of it — was considerably 
longer than that of the west side. From the point 7 to the point 
(see plan) upon the western side still runs a strong retaining wall, from 
which project lateral arms towards the interior of the space. These 
meet a second wall, following the line of the outer one, at the distance 
of about 2 m., and are carried through it, those which abut upon ;-2 
converging towards the middle of the xotAov, while those which abut 
upon 7-2 run from that wall in parallel lines. The inner wall, of con- 
glomerate stone, is the real retaining wall; and the outer one, of 
Piraic stone, seems only to serve as a support and cover to the inner 
structure. Whether the eastern side of the xotAov had a similar con- 
struction cannot be determined, since this side is now in an utterly 





* Dyer, in the appendix to his Ancient Athens, has a short but able discus- 
sion of the Greek orchestra in classical times, in which he regarcs the rhombus- 
shaped figure in the orchestra as defining in some way the position of the chorus, 
and searches for evidence in the existing ruin to support his view of the arrange- 
ment of the orchestra in classical times. I believe, however, that the orchestra 
has been too completely Romanized to make speculations of this nature based 
upon its ruins of any value. 

t See walls 7-2 and 7-4 on the plan of the theatre. 
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ruined state. There can be no doubt, however, that the eastern re- 
taining wall was mainly like the western one, though the proximity of 
the Odeum of Pericles, which lay upon the slope of the Acropolis just 
north-east of the great theatre, may have led to some modifications 
on that side. At the point 2, a wall Zof Piraic stone, closely connected 
with £-/, is carried out some distance in a westerly direction; and a 
short distance towards the north is a wall # of conglomerate stone, 
slightly convergent with 2 Between these walls, the main retaining 
wall of the theatre is discontinued. In close connection with wall 7, 
the northern part of the retaining wall, built of conglomerate stone, 1s 
continued to the Acropolis ; but in this part there is no inner structure, 
and the line of the wall corresponds not with the true inner retaining 
wall of the southern half, but with the outer wall of Piraic stone. ‘The 
traces of one lateral arm, projecting towards the inside, still remain. 
Upon the western side, toward the Asklepicion, the retaining wall was 
faced with a light covering of Piraic stone. At the point seats were 
built, outside of the true boundary of the xotAov, upon the rocky slope 
of the Acropolis ; and the wall x, projecting from the main retaining 
wall, afforded them support. If we trace the boundary of the xotAor 
further, we reach that part which was known as the Kararouy, Where 
the rock of the Acropolis has been hewn into a curve of fair regular- 
ity. Just below this point, ledges have been cut in the rock, which 
were either seats themselves, or served as supports for seats. From this 
part of the theatre, slightly east of its main axis, we enter the grotto 
of the Panagia Spiliotissa, the front of which was formerly adorned by 
the. Choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Stuart and Revett, in Zhe 
Antiquities of Athens, give a representation of this monument, which 
was still in a fair state of preservation at the time of their visit; and 
the female figure which surmounted the structure, now headless, 1s to 
be seen among the Elgin Marbles of the British Museum. 

The walls of the mdépo8o, z-¢ and A-h, are the southern retaining 
walls .of the «otdov. They are faced, like the other retaining walls, 
with Piraic stone, which seems to be laid directly against the con- 
glomerate stone within, and not simply connected with it by lateral 
arms, as is the case with the walls 7-& and 7-2. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that these walls of the zdpodo. do not run at right angles with 
the main axis of the theatre, but, if continued, would meet in the 
orchestra at an obtuse angle. 
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Such are the chief characteristics of the exterior of the xotAor. 
Within the enclosed space the spectators’ seats, now largely destroyed, 
were constructed up to the very foot of the rock of the Acropolis. 
They were of hewn Piraic stone, and were, for the most part, imbedded 
in the earth, though in the upper part of the «otAoy there are traces 
of conglomerate-stone foundations. This system of seats was divided 
into 13 Kepkides (cunei), wedges, by 14 kAipaxes, or flights of steps, 
which are 0.70 m. in breadth, the two outer flights leading up close 
against the walls of the wdpodo. The axis of the theatre does not 
pass through a «xAtua€g dividing the xotAoy into halves, — an arrange- 
ment frequently found in Greek theatres, — but through the middle of 
the central xepxis. There is no trace of a dialwpa (praecinctio), or 
concentric passage, dividing the seats; but the way which led through 
the theatre obliquely from the point e on the east side, and had its 
exit into the Asklepieion between walls 7 and m on the west side, 
may have served the purpose of a more regular passage, and also 
have afforded an entrance to the theatre from above. 

The lowest step, along the outer edge of which the balustrade of 
the orchestra runs, has the depth of two slabs of stone. It is slightly 
inclined toward the orchestra, that. water may not collect upon it. 
Toward the ends it is 3 m.in depth, but in the middle only 2 m.: 
a result of this is, that the row of marble chairs which follows the 
inner edge of the step is not concentric with the balustrade which 
follows the outer edge of the step. These chairs are a striking feature 
of the theatre, and I shall discuss them specially in Part III. 

Just behind the marble chairs is a second step, which served as 
a sort of passage-way ; it varies in width from 0.85 to.0.87 m. At 
the back of this is a narrow step,* which served as the foot-rest for 
those who sat upon the. third step above. With this third step, the 
rows of ordinary seats begin. The rectangular holes which occur at 
regular intervals in the passage-way behind the marble chairs and in 
the lowest row of ordinary seats, are worthy of notice. They were 
probably cut to receive poles which supported an- awning of some 
kind. The ordinary seats are about 0.32 m. high, and 0.85 m. in 
depth. Their surface is divided into three parts: (1) the seat proper, 
(2) a depression made to receive the feet of the person who sat on 
the seat above, and (3), at the back, a narrow edge of the same level 


* This foot-rest is not reckoned as a step in numbering the rows of seats. 
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as the seat. These parts measure respectively about 0.33 m., 0.42 m., 
and o.1o m. The steps of the stairways are of the same height as the 
seats, but they slope downward so that the front edge of the step is only 
0.22 m. in height, while the back is 0.10 m. higher; and we ascend 
as we pass over the step, which is grooved to prevent slipping. 

It remains now to determine the period to which the building of 
the xotAov is to be assigned. I have already stated the belief that the 
theatre was largely built during the fifth century B.c.; and this view 
is strongly supported by what has been found in the xotAov. The 
character of this entire structure points to an early date, and the 
various parts of it all seem to have been erected at the same time. 
Julius takes what seems to me a most reasonable view of the matter,* 
and rejects C. Curtius’s statement t that retaining walls of various ages 
have been uncovered on the west side of the theatre. The ruins of 
the xotAov are certainly uniform in character. We can fix approxi- 
mately one date, previous to which the xotAov could not have been 
finished. In the Piraic-stone facing of the western mdpodos, at the 
corner z, a block of stone has been built into the wall which bears an 
obscure inscription.{ According to Kirchhoff, judging by the style 
of certain letters, the inscription is to be assigned to a time about 
Olymp. 93 (408 B.c.). Julius does not concur in this opinion, 
but inclines to the belief that the stone dates back to the middle 
of the fifth century B.c. The presence of the stone shows us 
that the xotAoy could not have been finished (even upon Julius’s 
theory) before the middle of the fifth century B.c., and probably was 
still unfinished at about 408 B.c. We cannot be greatly mistaken, 
I think, in ascribing its completion to the later part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The character of the entire structure supports this view, 


* Zettschr. fir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 202. + Philologus, XXIV. pp. 270 ff. 
t C. 7. A,, I. No. 499. O X 
BOAH= 
YRPRPETUOS 


BovaAts twnpeTay, 2.c., [| seats| of the servants of the Senate. 


Kirchhoff says (2. c.): Videtur autem lapis olim scriptus esse ad locum designan- 
dum, in quo spectabant senatus apparitores, post recentiore tempore sede motus 
et muro exaedificando adhibitus. The interpretation of the inscription is doubt- 
ful, and it is impossible to be at all sure that the stone was ever one of the seats 
of the theatre. It is built into the wall with the inscription inverted. 
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and the different parts of it seem all to have been erected at the 
same time. Julius is without doubt right in rejecting Carl Curtius’s 
statement that walls of various ages have been uncovered on the 
western side of the xotAov. Dyer, ‘in his Ancient Athens, cites a 
passage from the Zhesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes (vs. 395), in 
which the word ixpia is used, to show that there must have been 
wooden seats in the theatre at the date of this play, 411 B.c., and 
that consequently the building then could not have been finished. But 
the interpretation of the passage, and of the Scholia upon it, is very 
doubtful; and it is even uncertain whether the poet had in mind 
ixpta of the Dionysiac Theatre at all. The ruins of this part of the 
theatre, in marked contrast to those of the scene-structure and or- 
chestra, show no diversity of character, and we may confidently believe 
that they are substantially the remains of the xotAov as it was in the 
best days of the Attic drama. The line of marble chairs in the first 
row, and the statues which were erected in different places among 
the seats, are unquestionably of later date. 

Before passing to the consideration of the marble chairs in the 
theatre and the inscriptions upon them, mention must be made of 
the bases found in several xepxides of the xotAoy, which originally bore 
statues erected in honor of Hadrian. Three of these bases, with a 
fragment of a fourth, have been found in the four xepxides marked 
on the plan A., 17, 14, and 64* The one in xepkis A. bears a 
long Latin dedication addressed to Hadrian as Consul, with numerous 
other titles; and at the end of this is a brief inscription in Greek to 
the Archon Hadrian.t Upon the other bases the inscription, which 
is the same upon all three, except that a different tribe is recorded as 
having erected each statue, addresses Hadrian as Emperor. t 

If now we count the xepxides, beginning at xepxis 6 2, in which the 
fragment of the base of the statue erected by the tribe Erechtheis 


* The central repxis is marked A on the plan; and the others I~, 27., 37, 
etc. (onthe right of a person facing the stage), and 1/4, 22,32, etc. (on the 
left). The bases are marked with the letters e, c, f, g, upon the plan. 

+ See C. J. A., III. 1, 464. For the Latin inscription, see 4unali dell’ [nsti- 
tuto, 1862, pp. 137 ff. The Greek inscription is as follows: ‘H ef ’Apelov mdryou 
Bovah nat h tev é~axoclwy Kai 6 Sfuos 6 “AOnvaiwy Thy &pxovTa éavTa@y ’Adpiavev.. 

t C.L.A., TIL. 1. 466-469: Adroxpdropa Kaicapa, Oeod Tpatavod TapOtkod vidby, 
Geod Népova viwvdy ’Adpiavdy SeBaordy, 7 e& ’Apelov mdyou Bovay Kal 7 Bovdh tay x’ 
kal @ Siuos émyeAoupevyns THs Olvyldos CAnapayrldos, EpexOntdos) vais. 
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has been found, it will appear that the statues erected by the Aka- 
mantis and Oineis stood respectively in the sixth and eighth Kepxides. 
It was immediately perceived by the Athenian archeologists that the 
numbers corresponded with the numbers of these tribes in the official 
tribal list of the age of Hadrian, and it was plausibly argued that each 
of the tribes must have erected a statue to Hadrian in a xepxis of the 
theatre. It was further assumed that the statue which stood in the 
middle xepxts (A.) was the offering of the tribe Hadrianis, named for 
Hadrian himself,* since this occupied the seventh place in the tribal 
list, although the base which stands in this xepxis does not record the 
name of any tribe. Against this it might be argued, that not only 
does this omission of the tribal name seem very strange, but it is 
almost inconceivable that a tribe, in erecting a statue to its epony- 
mous hero, should omit his highest title, and address him as Archon 
when he was in reality Emperor. Vischer, however, adduces other 
and more conclusive arguments, which prove that the Hadrianis 
could have had nothing to do with the erection of any of these 
statues. Each base records the fact that the statue which stood on it 
was erected by the Senate of Six Hundred. But when the Hadrianis 
was established, the number of the Senate was reduced from six hun- 
dred to five hundred,t and the basis of representation underwent a 
radical change; moreover, we must suppose that this change was 
made as soon as the Hadrianis came into existence, since otherwise 
the tribal representation would have become much confused. Hence 
we are forced to conclude that the statues of which we now have the 
bases must have been erected previous to the establishment of the 
Hadrianis. This theory being set aside, the question arises when the 
erection of these statues did take place. Hadrian was archon of Athens 
in 112 A.D., and we are quite safe in assuming that the statue whose 
base now stands in xepxis A. was set up in his honor at that time, and 
was not the offering of any one tribe.{ As to the others, there is more 
uncertainty. Dr. Vischer expresses the opinion that the Athenians 
would have been most likely to make such an exhibition of flattery 


* "Apxatodoyiky "Epnuepis, 1862, p. 181. 

+ C. 2. G., I. pp. 323 and 902. Cf. also Vischer, V. Schweiz. Museum, III. 
p- 63; Hermes, 1. 417 ff.; Herzberg, Grzech. u. d. Rom., Il. 344. 

+t This is now universally accepted. See Wachsmuth, S. 4., 694, N. I; 
Mommsen, C. /. Zaz., III. 550; Hermes, 1. 418; Vischer, Klezne Schriften, Ii. 
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and adulation as the erection of these statues implies at the time when 
Hadrian, after finishing the Olympieium, presided as Archon at the 
great Dionysia.* The Olympieium was probably finished in 129 a.D., 
and it is quite likely that the statues date from this year.f The only 
difficulty with this view is one which Dr. Vischer himself recognizes, 
namely, that the establishment of the Hadrianis has usually been 
referred to Olymp. 225, 1, or 121-122 A.D.,{ and therefore a senate 
of five hundred must have existed in 129 a.pD. Later investigations, 
however, have shown that much of the chronology of Hadrian’s reign 
has been very imperfectly understood ; and even now there are many 
uncertain points about it. § . 

Another theory in respect to the erection of these statues sug- 
gests itself, which may not be altogether without foundation. Ditten- 
berger has shown, in his article in the Hermes (VII. pp. 213-229), 
that it is quite possible, and even probable, that Hadrian may have 
been honored with the office of archon in 112 A.D. without coming 
to Athens; and he quotes Th. Mommsen, who seems inclined to 
favor his view. If this be so, it is not at all unreasonable to suppose 
that the statues which were dedicated to Hadrian as emperor may 
have been erected in honor of his becoming emperor, after the death 
of Trajan in 117 4.D.,|| although probably he did not visit Athens as 
emperor until about 124 or 125 A.D. at the earliest. This view would 
remove all difficulty connected with the date of the establishment of 
the Hadrianis, although it seems pretty clear that this tribe was insti- 
tuted at a later date than was formerly supposed. 











* Dion Cass., LXIX. 16; Herzberg, II. 316. 

t Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., 688, N. 6. t Corsini, Haste Attict, TV. 167. 

§ Hermes, Vol. VII. pp. 213-229; Herzberg, II. 301, N. 2. 

|| Previous to the establishment of the Hadrianis, the Oineis was the seventh 
in the tribal list ; but since the statue in cepxls A. was not the offering of a tribe, 
this xepxis is not to be reckoned in comparing the numbers of the tribes with the 
numbers of the repxides in which bases have been found; and the base which bears 
the name of the Oineis will thus be in the seventh and not in the eighth repxts. 

q See C. 7. A., IIT. 1, No. 83: Hadrianidis tribus nomen titulum anno 126 
post Chr. recentiorem esse indicat. Dittenberger (//ermes, I. 417 ff.) discusses 
the establishment of the Hadrianis and the change in the number of the Senate. 
He assigns these to the year 132 A.D. Certainty seems to be impossible. 
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THE MARBLE CHAIRS. 


Tue following account of the marble chairs in the theatre is largely 
based upon the commentary of the C. /. A., III. 1, pp. 77 ff; but, in 
addition to what is found there, quotations from other authorities have 
been given and references made, with the object of explaining something 
of the nature of the various offices held by those who were honored with 
chairs in the theatre. These will not be sufficient for the complete under- 
standing of any particular cult in the Greek worship ; but it is hoped 
that they may bring students into contact with the best authorities on 
the subject of the Athenian hierarchy, and thereby prepare the way 
for more exhaustive study. Dr. Vischer’s article is most helpful for 
the study of the chairs; but, as many important works which are 
referred to in this paper have been published since his report of the 
excavations was made, it is natural that this should not be entirely 
satisfactory at the present time. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty when these chairs were 
placed in the theatre. The inscriptions upon them are nearly all as 
late as the beginning of the Christian era, though on several an earlier 
inscription of some kind has evidently been cut away to make room 
for the present one.* This of course shows that at least some of the 
chairs are older than the present inscriptions would indicate.t The 
chairs can hardly have belonged to: the original theatre of the fifth 
century B.c.; and we must therefore place them either among the 
additions of Lycurgus or among those of the early Roman imperial 
period. The sculpture on the. chair of the Priest of Dionysus. may 


* The following chairs show traces of an obliterated inscription: Nos. 2, 5, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 30, 33, 34, 37 43, 45, 56. 

+ The allusion in Aeschin. zz Cves., § 76, to the mpoedpia is too indefinite to be 
of authority in determining the age of the chairs. 
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seem to make the latter supposition the more probable; but even 
should we suppose this chair to be of early Roman times, it would 
not prove with certainty that the other chairs were of the same date. 
We must, therefore, be content to leave the question unsolved. The 
number and probable date, according to the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Aticarum,are given with each inscription, together with its number 
in Dr. Vischer’s article. ‘Two articles in the Phiologus (Vol. XXIII. 
pp. 212-259, 592-622; and Supplement-Band II. pp. 628 ff.), by 
K. Keil, which have not been specially referred to in the following 
pages, are valuable contributions to the literature of this subject: 
they are entitled Aztische Culte aus Inschriften. 





EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATED REFERENCES. 


C. /. A., Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. Whenever these letters are used with~ 
out designation of the volume, Vol. III. Part I. is always to be understood. 

C. I. G., Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

V., Vischer, in Neues Schweizerisches Museum, III., 1863; the article is also in 
Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, II. pp. 324—390. 

W., S. 4., Wachsmuth’s Stadt Athen im Alterthum. 

Sch., Gr. Alt., Schoemann’s Griechische Alterthiimer. 

M., feor., Aug. Mommsen’s Heortologie. 

Gh., Gr. Myth., Gerhard’s Griechische Mythologie. 

Pauly, A. £., Pauly’s Real Encyclopadie. 

Rang., Antig. Hell., Rangabé’s Antiquités Helléniques. 

H., Gr. u. R., Herzberg’s Griechenland unter Rom. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens. 

B., Geog. v. Grvech., Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland. 

Welck., Gr. Gétter/., Welcker’s Griechische Gotterlehre. 
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Kepkis A’. FIRST ROW. 


No. 1.— ‘Iepéws | Avos "OdXvprriov. 
C. I. A. 243: V. 32. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Olympian Zeus, whose temple was 
finished by Hadrian about 129-130 A.D. See W., S. 4., p. 688, N. 6. 


No. 2. — Hu@oypyartov | “EEnyntov. 
C. 7. A. 241: V. 33. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle. 

Very little is known about this office. See Sch., Gr. Al, I. p.455: 
“Einen amtlichen Charakter haben nur die sogenannten Exegeten, 
ein Collegium von drei Personen an die man sich um Belehrung in 
allen das Religionsrecht betreffenden Fragen, auch wohl um Deutung 
von Diosemien, d. h. von Himmelserscheinungen und andern schick- 
salsverkiindenden Zeichen wenden konnte. Ueber ihre Ernennungsart 
ist nichts bekannt. Ob dabei das delphische Orakel eine Mitwirkung 
gehabt, wie Einige aus der von Plato fiir seinen Musterstadt getrof- 
fenen Anordnung geschlossen haben, miissen wir dahin gestellt sein 
lassen.” Cf. Plat. Leg. 759 c, Rep. 427 C. 

V. inclines to the belief that Timaeus, Zex. Plaz, is wrong in 
saying "Egyyyrai tpets ylyvovrat Uv6dxpyoro, and that, though he is 
probably right in speaking of three ée&yyyrav, it is likely that only one 
was Ilv@dypyoros. Cf. M., Heor., p. 245, note, and the references 
there given. 

We know of two other ’Eéyyyrai, the one chosen from the Eupa- 
tridae by yetporovia of the people (C. ZA. 267, note), and the 
ééyyntys of the Eumolpidae (C. Z. A. 720; C. ZG. 392) ; Boeckh 
refers to Plut. #4, X. Orat. 843 B, where this office is mentioned. See 
also Sch., Gr. Alz., II. pp. 46, note 5, 308, 347.* 





* The following is the commentary of the C. 7 A., No. 241: Exegetae tres 
sunt; praeter hunc is qui ex Eupatridarum numero totius populi suffragiis eligi- 
tur (Nro. 267) et tertius ex gente Eumolpidarum. Recte sine dubio Vischerus 
Timaeum in lexico Plat., ubi dicit "Egmyntal rpets yiyvovra: Mv0dxpnoral, erasse 
iudicavit, quum potius dicendum fuerit tres exegetas publicos, inter quos unus sit 
nvdéxpnoros, 2.¢., Apollini Pythii oraculo designatus. Ceterum Aelium Zenonem 
mu0dxpnorov habes, Nro. 684. See also C. 7. G. 765 for evidence on this whole 
question. 
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FIVE CHAIRS IN THE FRONT ROW OF THE CENTRAL repkls. 


Two enlarged views of the middle chair, that of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, are given below. 
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No. 3. —‘lepéws Acovicou ’EXevbepéws. 
C.J. A. 240: V. 34. Date: First century A.p. 


This is the central chair, the seat of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, to whom the theatre was sacred. Eleuthereus was the 
favorite designation of Dionysus at Athens. The name comes from 
Eleutherae, a town on the Attic slopes of Cithaeron. Here was a 
famous ancient temple of Dionysus, whence the édavov of the God 
was brought to Athens: see Paus., I. 38, 8, and I. 2, 5; for the 
temples of the God at Athens, see I. 20, 3. Pegasus of Eleutherae 
introduced the deity to the Athenians, and was in consequence highly 
honored: cf. Paus., I. 2, 5.* 

This chair is the largest and by far the finest in the theatre. (See 
the opposite plate.) The sculpture upon it is extremely elegant. 
Upon the back are carved in low-relief the figures of two satyrs, who 
bear bunches of grapes over their shoulders ; and upon a little frieze 
just below the seat in front are two figures clad in Eastern dress, who 
are fighting with lions. There is some conventionality about the 
style of the sculpture, but it produces the effect of great richness. 
But far more beautiful than the carving upon the front of the chair 
are the reliefs upon the outside of the arms. A bending figure with 
wings is holding between his hands a cock, which he is about to let 
go for the fight. The head and upper part of the body of the 
opposing cock are visible opposite ; but the chair is broken at this 
point, and it is impossible to supply the rest of the picture. The 
outlines of the winged figure are wonderfully graceful, and nothing 
of the conventionality which marks the other reliefs is to be found 
here. Aelian (Var. Hist., II. 28) says that there was a law at Athens 
which provided for an annual cock-fight, to be held in the theatre at 
the public expense. This was done in remembrance of the occasion 
when Themistocles, before the battle of Salamis, showed to the 
Athenians two cocks which were fighting, and exhorted them to 
imitate the fowls in their vigor and bravery. There is a good article 
by Beulé (Revue Archéologique, Vol. VI., No. 3, pp. 349, 3 50), which 
treats of this chair, with an engraving. Beulé thinks that the winged 


* See Dyer’s Athens, pp. 41-43; and Ger., Gr. Myth., § 442. 2, 3. For various 
forms of worship, cf. M., Zeor. (index). 
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figure represents Agon, the God of the palaestra (cf. Gh., Gr. AZyih., 
I. 606), but it has been supposed by some to be a Nike. Dyer 
follows the Zphemeris in the following amusing explanation of the 
figure: é6 (Ze. «is ra CSwrepika wAdyia THs dvakdNicews) PBA€res 
3 / \ ¢ e 4 ‘4 / fal 3 4 N 
dvayeyhuppevyny yuprvyy dAws opatay Nikyv, cvpPodov THs akadvTrou Kat 
davepas dravrayod tod Atovicou vikyns, dvamertapévas exovoav Tas 

/ \ a“ € 4 > \ / / a 
aTépvyas Kal Tamewas vroBad\ovoay avTi tporKepadaiov ruppopov Tov 
Ads Kepavvdy, as eixalu, eis THY yéverwv Tod Avovicov dvadepopevov. — 


"Apxatodoyixy Egypepis, 1862, p. 142. 


No. 4. —‘Tepéws | Acos THodséas. 
C.I.A. 242: V.35. Date: Probably a little before the Christian era.* 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Polieus (protector of the city). 

This is the Zeus who is associated with Athena Polias as guardian 
of the city, and his worship dates from the earliest times. M., Aeor., 
pp. 449 f. His altar was on the Acropolis: cf. Paus., I. 24,4; I. 28, 
11; and Gh., Gr. Mih., § 193. 3, @ and 4; § 207. 6, ¢; § 200. 6. 


No. 5. — @vnyoov. 
C.J. A. 244: V. 36. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Sacrificer. 

Little or nothing is known about this office. Associated with the 
Erechtheum was an altar of the Ovyxdos, but exactly what the office 
was is not known. Pausanias does not mention it. The word occurs 
C. I. G., I. 160, col. 1, line 79, col. 2, line 95; also C. 7 A., I. 
No. 324, frag. c, col. 1, line 62. Cf. Dyer’s Athens, pp. 143, 420; 
also M., Heor., p. 195, note xxx. T 





* Aetas eorum (i.2., 242, 247, 276) quin initium aerae Christianae aliquanto 
superet, non videtur dubitandum esse ; accuratius definire satis difficile est, sed 
mihi alterius potissimum a Chr. saeculi esse videntur. C. /. 4. 

+ Non probanda videtur Keilii conjectura qui lepéws | @unxdovu scriptum fuisse 
putat. Nam quae supra hanc vocem exsculpta sunt, ea non eiusdem titul fuisse 
videntur sed antiquioris. C. / A. 
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Kepxis A’. SECOND ROW. 


No. 6. — ‘Tepéws | "Odvprrias | Nixns- 
C.J. A. 248: V. 70. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 

The seat of the Priest of the Olympian Victory. 

As Vischer says, it is very likely that this priest was connected with 
the cult of the Olympian Zeus in Athens. It is known that Hadrian 
introduced a new system of Olympiads ; and it is quite probable that, 
as there was an altar to Nike at Olympia (Paus., V. 14, 6), there 
may have been one at Athens in connection with the worship of 
Olympian Zeus. See C. 7. G. 342; C./.A., III. 1, 127; Pauly, 


R. E., s. v. Victoria. 
No. 7. — Aadovyov. 


C. J. A. 246: V. 69. Date: Not before Hadrian’s reign. 
The seat of the Torch-bearer (in the Eleusinian Mysteries). See 


Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 383. Cf. M., Heor., pp. 233 f., p. 63, note. 
This seat and the next are not 27 sztu. 


No. 8. —‘lepéws | "AmrodXwvos TvGtov. 
C. 1. A. 247: V. 68. Date: Cf. No. 4. 


The seat of the Pythian Apollo. This cult needs no comment. 
The Wv@cov at Athens stood near the Ilissus. Paus., I. 19, 1; Thuc., 
Il. 15. Cf. No. 34. 


Kepxis A’. THIRD ROW. 


A double chair, with seats 9 and 10; not zz sztu. 
No. 9. — Stpatnyod. 
The seat of the Strategus. 
C. I. A. 248: V. 71. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


Vischer says that this inscription is decidedly older than those of 
the Archons.* The C. /..A. does not speak decidedly on this point.. 





* See V., p. 45: Dass nur fiir einen Strategen ein Sitz da ist, darf uns nicht 
zu der Vermuthung verleiten, es seien andere verloren gegangen. Denn obgleich 
in der Zeit der Freiheit und Grdsse Athens es zehn an Rand einander gleiche 
Strategen gegeben hatte, war doch unter der rdmischen Herrschaft allmdalig einer 
von ihnen orparynyds em r& S4Aa, zum wichtigsten Beamten in Athen emporgestie- 
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Upon the back of this chair is this obscure inscription: 
KY PIAIB.* 
No. 10. — Kypuxos. 


C. I, A. 250: V. 72. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Herald. See Pauly, 2. #., VI. 1, p. 1, and IL. p. 287. 

V., p- 45: Ohne Zweifel der Herold des Volks und Raths, den wir 
wiederholt in Inschriften neben den ersten Magistraten genannt fin- 
den, und wohl derselbe der in ganz spater Zeit bloss Herold des Raths 
heisst. 

M., Heor., p. 234, n. x«: Den Herold, welcher mit dem Strategen 
einen Doppelthron im Lenaeon hat, kann man fiiglich als einen welt: 
lichen Beamten ansehen. 

In the C. 7. A. it is maintained that the seat was that of the Herald 
of the Council of the Areopagus, on the ground that the chair is 
closely connected with that of the Strategus, and that, in C. / A., III. 
1, No. 10, the Herald of the Areopagus is mentioned in connection 
with the Strategus and the Archon Eponymus. Cf. also No. 21 (below). 


Kepxis 1. LEFT. 


No. 11. — ‘Iepopvnpovos. 
C. I. A. 251: V. 37. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Hieromnemon. 

See C. /. A.: Etsi fuerunt Athenis etiam alii hieromnemones, quo- 
rum unus ad Herculis cultum spectabat, tamen hunc qui simpliciter 
hieromnemon audit, dei nomine non addito, ad amphictioniam Del- 
phicam referendum esse demonstravit H. Sauppe.t 





gen, neben dem die andern kaum mehr in Betracht kommen, wenn sie tiberhaupt 
existirten. Cf. Pauly, 2. Z., VI. 2, p..1456, where are abundant references on 
the point; also, H., Gv. wz. #., II. 339 and note, I. p. 311. 

* See Rhousopoulos in ’Apyaioa. "Epnu., 1862, pp. 99, 100: ayw wep) 7d wécor 
Tis dvaxAloews Ketrat eyyeypauméevyn puuxpoTépois ypdupaciv ex xpdvwv borepwrépwy 
tows kal HAAN envypadh: KYPIAIB, ffroe Kdpia (€50A1a? SHdexa?). Td mpd TOU B 
ypdupa ive Goapes em) Tod AlBov Kod waAAOY TE ita Buorov 7) TH GAGa. 

Cf. C. 7. A. (note on 249): Hae reliquiae incertissimae sunt, neque veri similis 
est Rhusopuli conjectura, «dpa 16’, 2.¢., kUpia (€56Aa) d0d5exa scripta fuisse; nam 
quid significet xdpia é5éAra Vix assequi possis. 

+ See the valuable treatise of Sauppe, De amphictionta Delphica deque 
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No. 12. —‘lepéws | xal dpysepéws | LeBactod Kaicapos. 
C. I. A. 252: V. 38. Date: Reign of Augustus (Octavianus). 


See C. 7. A.: Non in universum accipiendum esse videtur ¢Baorov 
Kaicapos, ut de eius qui quoque tempore fuit imperatoris sacerdote 
intelligatur, sed ad Caesarem Augustum imperii auctorem referendus 
videtur titulus, cuius sacra peculiaria atque a caeterorum imperatorum 
defunctorum cultu separata mansisse credibile est ; distinguendus igi- 
tur hic sacerdos ab eo qui dicitur dpyepets Tov SeBaorav. 

This view is substantially Vischer’s, who says: Den zu diesem 
gehorigen Priester haben wir vermuthlich in dem Nro. 38 genannten 
“Priester und Erzpriester des Caesar Augustus” zu erkennen. Aus 
dem Umstande, dass der Name von Rom fehlt, mochte ich nicht auf 
ein Wegfallen ihres Cultus schliessen, sondern nur eine Abktirzung 
des vollen Titels darin sehen. Bemerkungswerth ist die Verbindung 
iepéws Kat dpyrepéws. Sonst finden wir sehr oft den dpxrepets Oewv 
SeBacrav oden rév Y<Bacrav erwahnt (z. B. C. Z G. 382, 383; Ross 
Archiiolog. Aufs. 1. s. 123), aber fiir eine solche Verbindung weiss ich 
im Augenblick kein Beispiel. See also Vischer’s remarks on No. 20 
(below) .* 


No. 13. —‘Iepéws | “Adpsavod | ’EXevOepaias. 


C. I. A. 253: V. 39. Date: Hadriani aetatis esse titulum (praeter 
versum tertium) ex ipsius argumento patet.f 


The other two chairs which were originally in this xepxis have been 
destroyed. 





hieromnemone Attico, Gotting., 1873, p. 10; also Rang., Andtig. Hell., pp. 308, 
563, 325. Sch. (Gr. Alt., Vol. II., p. 37) holds that there were two amphictyonic 
hieromnemons, but this hardly seems susceptible of proof. In the early times the 
hieromnemon was chosen by lot, but later very probably by xe:porovia, and pos- 
sibly for life. Cf. V., p. 57. 

* Cf. H., Gr. u. R., 1. p. 519, where valuable references will be found; also 
IL, p. 12, Anm. 12, and p. 523. See W., S. 4., p. 674, with N. I. 

+ See note in C. Z A.: Extremum vocabulum non modo ceteris recentius sed 
etiam aliquanto. post Hadriani mortem incisum esse cum litterarum forma, tum 
scriptura at pro ¢ indicat; nam quae eius orthographiae exempla Hadriani et 
Antonini Pii aetate inveniuntur veluti dnyeeds, Meipeeds similia, alius generis sunt. 
Quare additamentum illud ad alterius p. Chr. saeculi finem aut tertii initium rettu- 
lerim ; cur tum demum hoc cognomen adscriptum sit, obscurum est. See also V., 
p. 56. Theexistence of a priesthood whose object was the worship of Hadrian has 
long been known. Cf. H., Gr. w. R., pp. 332 ff; C. Z G., Nos. 3832, 3833. 
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Kepxis 2. LEFT. 


No. 14. — Three seats: (a) "Apyov[tos]. (6) Baciréo[s]. 
(c) Tlonepdpyov. 


C. I. A. 254, 255, 256: V. (a) and (4) not numbered ; (c), 46. 


(a) The seat of the Chief Archon. (4) The seat of the King Archon. 
(c) The seat of the Polemarch. 


In the five chairs of this xepxis and the first four of the next, we 
have the seats of the nine Archons. The two other chairs of xepxis 2 
have perished ; but there can be no doubt that they belonged to two 
of the six Thesmothetae, since the seats of the four others are found 
in kepxis 3 (No. 15).* 





Kepxis 3. LEFT. 


No. 15.—- Four seats: (a) @ecpobérov. (6) Oecpoberov. 
(c) @ecpobérov. (a) Oecpobérov. 
Top e © © © » 


C.1.A.257, 258,259, 260: V.47-50. Date: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seats of four Thesmothetae. We have noticed under No. 14 
the two vacant places in xepxis 2, in which the seats of the other two 
Thesmothetae must have stood. 

V., p- 45: Die sammtlichen Archonteninschriften gehoren auffal- 
lender Weise einer sehr spaten Zeit an. Das bei einem Thesmotheten 
Nro. so noch mit kleinen Buchstaben Top untergeschrieben ist, mag 
vielleicht mit Rusopulos (Z//. s. 156) so zu erklaren sein das ein- 
mal ein Thesmothet, dessen Name so anfing, etwa Topyias, den Sitz 
noch speziell als den seinigen bezeichnen wollte. Doch ist dies bei 
dem jahrigen Wechsel des Amtes nicht eben wahrscheinlich. Eine 
bessere Erklarung weiss ich freilich nicht wenn, nicht etwa die Buch- 
staben der Rest einer fritheren oder der Anfang einer spateren In- 


schrift sind. 
ne 

* For the tendencies of the Athenian constitution under Roman rule, cf. H., 
Gr: u. R., Il. pp. 339 ff-; and Ahrens, De Stat Athenarum politico sub Romanis. 
(Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain the latter work.) 
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No. 16. — ‘lIepoxnpuxos. 
C.J. A. 261: V.51. Date: Age of Hadrian. 
The seat of the Sacred Herald.* 


Kepxis 4. LEFT. 
The chairs have all perished. 





Kepxis 5. LEFT. 
Of five chairs, the first three have perished. 


No. 17. —‘lIepéws | “laxyayaryod. 
C. I. A. 262: V.60. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the leader of the Eleusinian procession, and the car- 
rier of the Iakchos, or representation of the God. 


No. 18.—‘lepéws | "AcKAnmeod | Walt lo|vos. 
C. I. A. 263: V. 61. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios, the Healer. 

Ila/wvos is the emendation of the C. Z A., but the whole matter is 
rather uncertain. 

V. says, p. 53: Priester des Asklepios sind zwei da, Nro. 16 und 
Nro. 61. Auf der ersten Inschrift hat der Gott keinen naher bestim- 
menden Beinamen, auf der zweiten sehr schlecht geschrieben steht 
dagegen allerdings unter "AcxAymod noch eine Zeile die aber nicht 
sicher zu lesen ist und von der sogar fraglich bleibt, ob und wie weit 
sie zu den Worten ‘Iepéws ’AoxAymiod gehort, da hier eine altere Ins- 
chrift ausgemeisselt ist. f 





* See Sch., Gr. Ald, II. p. 419; Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 158, 3°; M., Heor., 
p. 324 and notes. Cf. also the remarks on Nos. Io and 21. 

+ See Sch, Gr. Alz., II. p. 389; Pollux, I. 35; K. F. Hermann, Gottes- 
dienstliche Alterthiimer, § 55,27; C.J. A., III. 162, 163; M., Aeor., p. 236. 
For further references, see Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 170, N. 131. The *Takxetov 
was in the Ceramicus (Paus., I. 2, 4). B., Geog. v. Griech., 1. p. 279. 

t C.L. A., note on No. 263: Tertii versus vestigia Rhusopulos interpretatur 
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Kepxis 6, LEFT. 
No. 19. —‘lIepéws | rupdépov | é& "Axporro|\ews. 
C. I. A. 264: V. 62. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Fire-bearing Priest from the Acropolis. 

V. says, p. 58: Ferner der Priester Feuertrager aus der Akropolis. 
Feuertrager, tupddpo. gab es iiberall, und namentlich wurde so der 
Priester genannt, der das heilige Feuer zum Anziinden der Opfer im 
Kriege mittrug. Bei den einzelnen Heiligthiimern scheinen solche 
avpdopo. als besondere Bedienstete gewesen zu sein, wie Euripides 
auppdpos des Apollon Zosterios gewesen sein soll (Viz. Eurip. anon). 
Der hier genannte wird durch den Beisatz é€ “AxpordAews naher be- 
zeichnet und gehorte vermuthlich zu dem Tempel der Polias, wie der 
Opferpriester. In einer Inschrift aus der Zeit des Septimius Severus 
finden wir einen Pyrphoros unter den Aeisiten des Prytaneions, viel- 
leicht den von der Burg. (C. 7 G. 353; vgl, Nro. 186, wo auch 
einer genannt ist, und Boeckh daselbst I. p. 325). Da er aber 
unmittelbar nach den Eleusinischen Priestern steht, gehort er mog- 
licherweise auch zum Personal jenes Cultus.* 





jpwos, Vischerus non modo de ea re dubitat, sed omnino hunc versum ad antiqui- 
orum titulum conicit quem inscriptum fuisse et deletum esse vestigia quaedam in 
versus 2 conspicua demonstrant. At mihi haec sententia minus probatur cum 
propter litterae sigma figuram tum quia alium Aesculapii sacerdotem habemus 
Nro. 287; quare hic cognomine dei addito ab illo distinguatur necesse est. Ut 
Matwyos potissimum supplerem inprimis eo permotus sum quod litterarum reliquiae 
quales Kumanudis invenit cum illo #pwos conciliari nequeunt. Et hoc cognomen 
(sive geminam eius formam Tay) Aesculapio cum patre Apollini commune esse 
etiam titulus Nro. 171 docet. 

See also Gh., Gr. AZyth., § 507 and note. Vischer says further (p. 54): Aber 
auch in Eleusis hatte er eine bedeutungsvolle Statte, wo die mit den Eleusinien 
eng verbundenen Epidaurien gefeiert wurden (Paus., II. 26, 7; Philos., Vee. 
Apoll., 1V.18). Man darf vielleicht bei Nro. 61 an den Priester des Eleusinischen 
Asklepios denken, da daneben der Iakchagogos sitzt. Cf. C. 7G. 511, line I, and 
3158. See No. 41 (below), 

* C. I. A., note on No. 264: In his ruppépov non dei vel herois nomen ali- 
cuius est, sed sacerdotis officium significat ut Adodédpos, Nro. 296, Boucvyns, Nro. 
273, 274: cf. adn. ad N. 268. See also Sch., Gr. Alt., I. pp. 260, 300; II. 


p. 419. 
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No. 20.—‘lepéws Ajpou | cat Xapitwr | cal “Paps. 
C. I. A. 265. Date: Age of Augustus. 


The seat of the Priest of Demos and the Graces and Roma. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 160, No. 74: Le téménos du Peuple et des 
Grdces, mentionné dans un inscription (C. Z A., II. 605) était sans 
doute dans l’enceinte méme du Prytanée ; car le jour ott les éphébes 
se réunissaient dans le Prytanée pour préter le serment civique et 
recevoir leurs armes, le prétre du Peuple et des Graces assistait a la 
cérémonie (C. Z. A., II. 470, ligne 5. 6: érady of epnPor Ovoarres 
rais éyypadais ra <iLowr ]ypia év [TO] zpuraveip ert THS KoWHS éoTias 
rod Sypov pera Te TOV KoopNT[LO |B Kal rdv eEyynTav Kat Tod tepews [7 ]od 
te Arjmou kat rév Xap[i]rov. Cf. p. 164, No. 93. 

V. says, p. 56: Wahrscheinlich in Augustus Zeit wurde nun in 
Athen dem Demos und den Chariten noch die Roma beigefiigt. 
Bekanntlich hatte sie mit Augustus zusammen ein Heiligthum auf 
der Burg ostlich vom Parthenon. 

For the priest of Roma, see references in H., Gr. wu. &., No. 12. 


No. 21.— Kypucos mavaryodts | cai tepéws. 
C.I.A. 266: V.64. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the most holy Herald and Priest. 

C.J. A.: Ad idem Sacerdotium, quod accuratius definiri non 
potest, jam Vischerus recte rettulit iepéa wavayy in titulo Herennii 
Dexippi, Nro. 716. Nunc accessit alter n. 717. 

M., Heor., p. 234, n. xe: Im Lenaeon hat sich nicht bloss ein 
Sessel des fcpox#pvé sondern auch einer mit der Aufschrift xnpuxos 
movayous Kat tepews gefunden. Ueber die Unterschiede dieser 
Heroldsamter, welche beide die Mysterien (eleusinischen) angehen, 
diirfte so viel zu vermuthen sein, dass der Hierokeryx an Rang der 
vornehmere war. Cf. Nos. 16 and ro. 

The three other chairs in xepxis 6 (left) have perished. 
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Kepxis 1. RIGHT. 


No. 22. —’E£nynrod | €& Edcarpidav yeupo|rovntod wo 
tov | Ajpouv dua Biov. 


C. I. A. 267: V.27. Date: Not much after Augustus. 


The seat of the Interpreter, chosen from the Eupatridde for life 
by vote of the people. See remarks under No. 2. 


No. 23. —‘Iepéws Xapitrav | cat Apréusdos | Esrurrupysdias | 
quppopov. 
C. I. A. 268: V. 28. Date: Not before second century a.D. 


The seat of the Priest of the Graces and Artemis Epipyrgidia, 
[and] of the fire-bearing (priest). 

C.J. A.: Dianem hanc eandem esse, quae “Exdéry émrumupyidia 
dicitur a Pausania II. 30, 2, verissime dicit Vischer. Minus recte 
idem de voce rupddpos (sic cum ipse scripsisset in tituli verbis, miro 
errore in disputatione ¢ws-fdpov substituit). Ea vox non ad 
’Apréuidos, sed ad tepéws referenda est ut Nro. 264. Collocatio ver- 
borum plane eadem est Nyro. 294. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gédéerl., II. 
Pp. 405. 

Pausanias, in the passage cited above, tells us that there was a 
statue of Hecate “Exurupyidia which had three faces, and that it 
stood ‘on the Acropolis near the temple of Athena Nike (or “Wingless 
Victory’). This temple stands on a large pier or abutment known 
as the IIvpyos, which projects in front of the south wing of the 
Propylaea, whence the name ézurupyidia. 


No. 24. —‘lepéws | Tlocesdavos | putadpiov. 
C. I. A. 269: V. 29. Date: Not before the second century a.D. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon, the giver of fruitfulness. 

As an Attic cult this is not otherwise known, but Poseidon was 
doubtless worshipped under this title at Athens. Pausanias (II. 32, 
8), in describing ‘Troezen, says : "Eore b€ e&w refyous kai Tooedavos 
iepov uraApiov. Cf. Hartung, Relig. der Griechen, III. 214. See 
M., Heor., 322. 
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No. 25. — ‘lepéws | “AzroAX@vos | AnrAiov. 
C. /, A. 270: V. 30. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of the Delian Apollo. 

Little is known of the worship of the Dean Apollo at Athens, or 
of the time of its introduction. It was probably not of an early 
date, however. There is no record of a temple. Mommsen dis- 
cusses the question in his remarks on the @apyjAwa (feor., p. 50) : 
Die Thargeliendarbringung war in alterer Zeit nicht stadtisch. So 
lange Athen mit Apoll bloss durch die lockeren Bande der Amphic- 
tyonie in Bezug stand, scheint ihm wenig eingeraumt zu sein. Hatte 
die Stadt damals den (delischen) Apoll recipirt, so wiirde sie ein 
Delion gehabt haben und ein altes Priesteramt des delischen Apoll. 
See No. 34. 

No. 26. — ‘Iepoddvtov. 
C. I, A. 271: V. 31. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Hierophant. 

See Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 382: Zunachst aus dem Geschlechte 
der Eumolpiden der Hierophantes, dessen Amtsname schon andeutet, 
dass ihm oblag den eingeweihten die geheimnissvollen Heiligthiimer 
dieses Cultus (des eleusinischen) zu zeigen. Ohne Zweifel hatte er 
dabei auch liturgische Gesange anzustimmen. 

The office of the Hierophant was one of the most important of 
those connected with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Excellent treatment of the subject of the mysteries generally and 
of this office is to be found in M., Heor., p. 233. 





Kepxis 2. RIGHT. 


No. 27. — ‘Iepéws | Asos Bovaaiov | cal "A@nvas | Bovaaias. 
C. I. A. 272: V.22. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Boulaios and Athena Boulaia. 
These were the guardian divinities of the BovAy, and their altar was 
in the BovAevrypiov. When the senator entered upon his duties, he 
made an offering to these divinities, known as the ciournpia. Paus., 
I. 3,43; Dem. 19, 190. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gotterl, II. p. 206; and 
C. Z, A., WI. 683. 
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No. 28. — Bouturyou | fepéws Acds év | Tlarradio. 
C.J. A. 273: V. 23. Date: Later than Hadrian. 


The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus in the Palladium. 

For the office of Bouzyges, see M., Heor., p. 76; Sch., Gr. Al, 
IL. p. 487; Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gr. Antg., Il. § 62, 16. 

This order of priests probably took its name from Epimenides, who 
was called Bouzyges. ‘Their office was connected with the worship 
of the Eleusinian Demeter ; and they also took part in some form 
of the worship of Athena and of Zeus, as this inscription implies. 
K. O. Miiller (K7eine deutsche Schriften, YI. 147) says that the 
Palladium was in charge of the Bouzygai. 

“ Zeus in the Palladium” is a divinity known only in late inscrip- 
tions (Rang., Andig. Hell. 11. 819) ; but it is quite possible that he 
may have been worshipped there at an early date. The Palladium 
was of course under the protection of Athena; but, as Rangabé 
says, Zeus may have been invoked by the judges of the court. See 
C. I. G. 491, where the title appears. Cf. M., Heor., pp. 429, 432 ; 
Pauly, 2. Z., V. pp. 1084, 1085 ; B., Geog. v. Griech., I. 302. 


No. 29. — ‘lepéws | MeAzropuévov | Acovicov | é& Kiverdav. 
C. I. A. 274: V.24. Date: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
race of the Euneidae. 

Avdvucos peAropevos* had his sanctuary in the Ceramicus, 
probably just outside the Piraic gate (Paus., I. 2,4 and 5). The 
house of Polytion, where some of the mimicking of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries by Alcibiades and his friends took place, was confiscated 
and dedicated to this worship (B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 279 and 
references) ; cf. also M., Heor., 266, 268. 

For the Euneidae, cf. Suidas, s.v.; also, Hesychius and Harpocra- 
tion. The latter says: Tévos éort wap’ “AOnvaios odtws dvowalouevov 
BivetSae: Hoav dé KiBapwdoi mpds tas tepouvpyias mapéxovrTes THY xpEiav. 
Cf. Pollux, VIII. 103. They often acted as heralds in processions. 





* Paus., I. 2, 5: Advucoy 5& todToy Kadodor MeAméuevoy ml Adyw Toigde ef’ 
érolw mep “Am@éAAwva Movoayérny. 
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No. 30. —‘lIepéws | "Apréusdos | Korarvidos. 
C. I. A. 275: V.25. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Artemis Kolainis. 

This goddess had a fdavov, and was worshipped in the deme 
Muppwods (Paus., I. 31, 2-4). The cult may have become more 
general afterward. Ross, Demen von Attika, says (No. 98): Mup- 
pwovs, An der Ostseite des Landes (S#ad., IX. p. 399), mit einem 
Heiligthum der Artemis Kolanis; also, wahrscheinlich bei dem 
zerstorten Dorfe Merenda, zwischen Markopoulos und Prasia oder 
Porto Raphti, wo Fourmont ausser andern Inschriften (C. 2G. 28, 
490) auch ein Psephisma der Myrrhinusier gefunden (C. Z G. 100), 
welches év 7@ fepd ris “Apréudos rs Kodawidos aufgestellt war. 


No. 31. —‘lepéws | Hocesdavos | Tacnoyou cat | Epeybéas. 
3 p xX Pex 


C. I. A. 276: V. 26. Date: Probably a little before the Christian 
era. Cf. No. 4. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon Gaieochos (Holder of the 
Earth) and Erechtheus, z.¢., of Poseidon in his two forms of Gaie- 
ochos and Erechtheus. 

The altar of Poseidon Erechtheus stood in the Erechtheum on 
the Acropolis. Vischer speaks of the Priest of Poseidon and Erech- 
theus ; but these two are not to be separated.* 


Kepkis 3 RIGHT. 


No. 32. —‘lepéws | Edxrelas cai | Kdvopias. 
C. I. A. 277: V.17. Date: Not before Hadrian’s time. 


A. Mommsen (/eor., p. 410) says: Der Tempel der Eukleia, aus 
der marathonischen Beute gestiftet (Paus., I. 14, 5), galt wohl urspriing- 


.* See C.Z. A., note on 276: Erechtheum hunc eundem esse atque Neptunum, 
neque cum Vischero ita titulum intelligendum, ut ille sacerdos Neptuni simul et 
Erechthei fuerit, titulus C. Iuli Spartiatici (v. ins.) docet, ubi fepeds Toveidaevos 
"Epex0éws ‘yarndxou est. Nam haec duo diversa sacerdotia esse quis tandem 
credit? See C./. A.,1. 387; Paus., I. 26, 5. For a discussion of the association of 
Poseidon with Erechtheus, cf. Welck., Gv. Gotter/., TI. 284 ff.; M., A/eor., pp. 27, 
note, and 34, note. 
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lich der Artemis als Eukleia, weil unter Artemis Schutze (p. 212) die 
Schlacht geschlagen war, spaterhin mag Eukleia eine besondere 
Gottheit geworden sein. V., p. 54; C. ZG. 258; see, further, 
W S224 pe 273. 


No. 33. —‘lIepéws | Avovicov | Merzopévov | ex teyvertav. 
C. I. A. 278: V.18. Date: Age of Hadrian, possibly. later. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
TEXVITOL. 

In respect to Avévucos MeAropevos, cf. No. 29. The rexviras were 
a guild of actors, who were of the nature of a religious caste because 
of the religious character of the Greek Drama. Cf. Rang., Anig. 
ffell,, Il. 813; Athenaeus, V. p. 212D; C.L. G. 349; M., Heor., 
p. 266; Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, von Otto Liiders. 


No. 34. — ‘lepéws ’AmrérAXwvos Harp[oo[v]. - 
C. I, A. 279: V..19. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Patroos.* 
The Pythian Apollo was the Patroos of the city, and there were 
two places sacred to him, — the Hv@tov and the AcAdinov.t 


No. 35. —‘lepéws | "Avtevdou | yopetiou x Telyvertav. 
C. [, A. 280: V. 20. Date: Hadrian’s Reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Antinous, the leader of the dances, chosen 
from the Artists. 

Hadrian, as. is well known, established a cult for the worship of 
Antinous after the unlucky youth was drowned in the Nile. Cf. H., 
Gr. u. R., Il. p. 345. For the rexvirar, see remarks under No. 33. 





* For this surname of Apollo, see Maury, Religions de la Gréece Antique, Il. 
p- 3. For a longer discussion, see Welck., Gr. Géterl., I. 491 ff.; M., Heor., 
p- 51 ff.; Sch. Gr. Adz, II. p. 548 f. 

+ See Demosth., Cor., § 141; Aristid. Panath., p. 112 (Jebb); Paus., I. 3, 4. 
Mommsen believes the cult to have been of rather late introduction. The inscrip- 
tions are all of imperial times. C. Z. 4., III. 1, 647, 687, 707. 
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No. 36.—‘Iepéws | Avds (Asds) Lwr[FA]pos | cal ’AO[n]vas 
Lwrelpas (written SOTEPOS and AOENAS). 
C.J. A. 281: V. 21. Date: Later than the reign of Hadrian. 


C. L. A.: Vocis Atés repetitionem, id quod Vischerus negat, a mera 
lapicidae socordia profectam esse patet; nam quaenam alia causa 
excogitari potest? Eandem neglegentiam in scriptura « pro y bis 
redeunte agnosco, quam ille potius affectationem antiquitatis esse 
vult. 

M., Heor., p. 454, n.: Der Zeus Eleutherios oder Soter ist erst 
nach dem Perser-Krieg mit Bezug auf die Schlacht bei Plataeae 
(Thucy., II. 71) aufgestellt, und als Soterienopfer muss demnach 
von a. Chr. 479 an aufgenommen sein. Cf. also the remainder of 
the note. 

That there was a cult of Zeus Soter associated with Athena is 
well known, though it is difficult to determine the exact place of the 
sanctuary. In the Piraeus there was certainly a réwevos (Strabo, IX. 
p. 396; Paus., I. 1, 3) ; and there seems to have been one in Athens 
also, but it is uncertain where it stood.* 


Kepxis 4. RIGHT. 


No. 37. — Pasduvrod | Ards é« Tledons. 
C. L. A. 283: V. 12. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of Zeus from Pisa. 

The Phaidyntai were those who had charge of the God’s statue, 
and attended to the cleaning of it. The word is usually written 
paidpuvrai, coming from the verb daidpivew, co wash or cleanse. The 
descendants of Phidias were Phaidryntai at Olympia (Paus., V. 
14,5); cf. Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 54. It is impossible to say when 
this cult of Zebs é« Ieéons was introduced into Athens. The pre- 
sumption is that it is late. Cf. C. Z A., III. 5; M., Heor., p. 236. 


* Cf. Lycurg., Leocr., § 17: od8¢ rhy axpdroAw kat 7d tepdy rod Aids Tod 
Zwriipos kal ris AOnvas THs Swrelpas apopav. Cf. also §§ 136, 137. 

Vischer, who refers § 17 to a sanctuary on the Acropolis (p. 48), suggests 
in a note that it may refer to the one in Piraeus. Cf. Rang., Antig. Hell., I. 
pp. 410, 411; Welck., Gr. Géter?., Il. p. 184; Plut., Demos., 27; Boeckh, 
Staatsh. d. Alt, I. pp. 130, 139; C. Z. A., II. 325, 326. 
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No. 38. —‘lIepéws | Awdexa Gedy. 
C. I. A. 284: V.13. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

An altar to the Twelve Gods was erected in the Agora by Peisis- 
tratus, the son of Hippias. Herod., VI. 108; Thucyd., VI. 54. 
Mommsen (Heor., p. 394), in the chapter on the stadtische Dio- 
nysien, says: Auf dem Markt hielt die Pompe an, damit ein cycli- 
scher Chor den Zw6lf-Gotter-Altar umtanze. Die Bedeutung dieses 
Altars stimmt zu der tiber Athen hinausreichenden allgemein grie- 
chischen Bedeutung des Festes. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gdderl., I. 168, 
169 ff.; and Zwiifgitteraltar aus Athen, Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. 
Inst. in Athen, IV. 337. 


No. 39. —‘lepéws Acos piriov. 
C. I. A. 285: V.14. Date: During the first century A.D. 

Whether Zeus Philios had a sanctuary in Athens is not known ; 
but in other cities he is often mentioned. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gédéert, 
II. pp. 202, 203. 

No. 40. —‘lepéws Movowv. 

C.J. A. 286: V. 15. Date: Not before the second century a.D. 

The seat of the Priest of the Muses. 


In Athens the Muses were worshipped in several places ; and the 
Moveetor hill, overlooking the Acropolis, was sacred to them.* 


No. 41. —‘lepéws “AokAntreod. 
C. I. A. 287: V. 16. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios. Cf. No. 18. 

The whole enclosure which was sacred to Asklepios upon the 
south slope of the Acropolis was excavated a few years ago. see 
Paul Girard, L’Asclépieion 4 Athénes d’aprés de récentes décou- 
vertes, in the Bibhotheque des Ecoles Francatises a’ Athénes et de Rome; 
also Mittheil. d. deutsch. Ins. in Athen (cf. Register to Voll. I—V.). 





* See Paus., I. 19, 53 25, 73 26,1; 30, 2; III. 6, 6. Cf. also Dr. Hermann 
Deiters, Ueber die Verehrung der Musen bet den Griechen. 
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Kepxis 5. RIGHT. 
No. 42. — ‘Iepéws | “Hdaicrov. 
C. J. A. 288: V. 7. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Priest of Hephaestus. 

The festivals celebrated in honor of Hephaestus at Athens were 
very important, since they were the special honors paid by the 
phratries at the Apaturia to the ancestor of the Erechtheidae: cf. 
Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 546; and especially M., Aeor., chapter on the 
Apaturien und Chalkeen. 

The temple of Hephaestus at Athens was in the neighborhood of 
the Agora. Paus., I. 14, 6: “Yaép d€ tov Kepaperkoy KaL CTOUV THY 
kaAovpéerny Bacideov vads éeorw “Adaiorov. Cf. also W., S. 4., 
p. 177, and Stephan. Byzant., s.v., “Hdaoridda. There was an 
.altar of Hephaestus in the Erechtheum (Paus., I. 26, 5). 


No. 43. —‘lepéws | Otpavias | Nepécews. 


C. I. A. 289: V. 8. Date: Not before the second century a.D., 
and very likely later. 


The seat of the Priest of the heavenly Nemesis. 

Nemesis was especially adored at Rhamnus, where she had a 
temple, the ruins of which may still be seen (B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. p. 341).. The goddess was undoubtedly worshipped in some form 
at Athens, since we find that the yevéou.. were also called vepéowa: 
cf. M., Heor., p. 209. See also Welck., Gr. Gédderl, I. 576; 
‘Ui. 25. 

Vischer, pp. 51, 52, says: An Artemis reiht sich die ihr nah 
verwandte Nemesis, die G6ttin von Rhamnus, die hier, wenn ich 
nicht irre, zum ersten Mal.das Epitheton der himmlischen otpavia 
hat. Es soll damit vielleicht das namliche bezeichnet werden, was 
sonst ihre Verbindung mit Zeus, sei es als Gattin, sei es als Tochter, 
ausdriickt, das Walten des in ihr enthaltenen ethischen Begriffs unter 
den himmlischen Géttern, ahnlich wie Sophokles (27, 1064) die The- 
mis himmlisch nennt. Doch beruht wohl urspriinglich das Epitheton 
auf ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Aphrodite Urania. 
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No. 44. —‘Iepéws | "Avdxov | cal Apwos | ’Kacreyiov. 
C. I. A. 290: V. 9. Date: Not before the second century a.D. 

Seat of the Priest of the Anakes and of the Hero Epitegios. 

The Anakes were the Dioscuri, and were worshipped in a temple 
which stood just north of the Acropolis and was known as the ‘Ava- 
xetov (Paus., I. 18, 1: Thucyd., VIII. 93; Cic., De Wat Deor., Il. 
21; Welck., Gr. Gétterl., Il. 433-435; W., S. A., p. 221). Nothing 
is known of the Hero “Ezuréytos.* 


No. 45.— Pasdvvtob | Acds "Odrvprriou | év "Actes. 
C. I. A. 291: V. 10. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of the Olympian Zeus in the city. Cf. 
No. 37. 

This Phaidyntes was doubtless the one who had charge of the 
statue in the temple of the Olympian Zeus which Hadrian com- 
pleted. Cf. No. 1. 


No. 46.—‘lepéws | "AmérXwvos Auenov. 
C. I. A. 292: V.11. Date: Time of Augustus (Octavian). 


The seat of the Priest of the Lycean Apollo. For an excellent 
discussion of this surname of Apollo, see Welck., Gr. Géttert., I. 
476-482. The Avxetov at Athens was east of the gate of Diochares, on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, probably near the present Rizareion. See 
W., S. A., 232, 233; B., Geog. v. Griech., I. 321, 322; Paus., L. 19, 3. 





* Vischer says (p. 55): Nie erwahnt aber wird der Heros Epitegios, dessen 
Name von réyos, Dach und iiberhaupt Haus, hergeleitet, eigentlich den auf oder 
an dem Dache oder Hause bedeutet. Es fallt einem dabei Adonis ein, der auf 
den Dachern bejaimmert wurde (Aristoph., Zysist., 388, 8 7° ’Adwyiacuds obros 
oim) tév reyav), und zu dessen Erinnerung man auf den Dachern die Adonis- 
giirtchen zog. Doch ist nicht einzusehen, warum dann nicht Adonis selbst ge- 
nannt sein sollte, auch nicht, wie dieser mit den Anakes in Verbindung kommt. 
Es ist daher wohl an einem Heros zu denken, der zum Dache oder Hause gehért, 
und da bieten sich zum Vergleiche die Epitheta émoixtdi0os und émidadaplrns. 
-"Emouidia hiess Demeter in Korinth nach Hesychios, wohl als Schiitzerin des 
Hauses wie écriodxos; émiPadaplrns Hermes in Euboea nach demselben Gewdahrs- 
mann, gewiss auch als Schiitzer des Innern des Hauses (@¢Aauos) und nicht mit 
Beziehung auf die Schiffahrt. Da nun urspriinglich wenigstens nach Cicero’s 
bestimmter Angabe die Anakes drei waren, bei ihrer Verschmelzung mit den 
Dioskuren aber auf zwei beschrankt wurden, scheint es gar nicht unwahrschein- 
lich dass der dritte als ein besonderer Heros von ihnen unterscheiden wurde, 
aber doch im Cultus mit ihnen vereint blieb. Und ein Schutzherr des Hauses 
passt in diesem Verein durchaus. 
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Kepxis 6. RIGHT. 


No. 47.—‘lepéws Anpntpos | cat Deppeddtrns. 
C.J. A. 293: V.1. Date: Not before the second century a.D. 


The seat of the Priest of Demeter and Pherrephatte (Persephone). 

This is presumably the seat of the priest who had charge of the 
Lesser Mysteries, which were celebrated in the month Anthesterion 
(about February): cf. Sch., Gr. Alt, I. p. 385. Very little is 
known of the celebration, except that the exercises were begun in 
a temple of Demeter and Persephone which lay in the suburb Agra, 
beyond the Ilissus. Whether this was the Beppeparriov mentioned by 
Demosth. zz Con., § 8, is uncertain. See Forchhammer, Zosogr. von 
Athen ; cf. M., Heor., p. 377; W., S.A, p. 273 ff 


No. 48. —‘Tepéws | Acds Teredlov «at Bouvfovyov. 
C. [. A. 294: V. 2. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus Teleios. Cf. No. 28. 

Zeus Teleios is, in general, the Accomplisher, and was particularly 
the God of Marriage, in which character he is connected with the 
sacred ploughing festival (Bovévysov), over which a Bouzyges pre- 
sided. See Plut., Conjug. Praec.,c. 42. Cf also M., Aeor., p. 221, 
note, p. 76, note; Gh., Gr. Myth., §§ 200. 8, 248. 5. 


No. 49. —‘lepéws | Onoéws. 
C. J. A. 295: V. 3. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 
The seat of the Priest of Theseus. 
The worship of Theseus was, as is well known, of ancient date: 
cf. M., Heor. (chapter on the Theseus-Feste). The identification 


of his temple with the so-called “Theseum” is doubted by many: 
cf. W., S. A., pp. 357-365. 


No. 50. —‘Iepéws | AcOodopov. 
C. I, A. 296: V. 4. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Stone-bearing Priest. 
Vischer (p. 58) says: Ohne Zweifel ist es der Priester der bei 
einem Feste, etwa an einer Procession einen Stein zu tragen hatte, wie 
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wir sonst auch einen Korb- oder Wannentrager (Arxvoddpos, Aukvaddpos) 
erwahnt finden. Was fiir einen Stein und bei welchem Feste, miissen 
wir freilich dahingestellt sein lassen. Am ehesten modchte man mit 
Beziehung auf eines der Zeusfeste oder die Kronia an jenen stein 
denken, den Rhea dem Kronos zu verschlingen gab. Oder sollte 
etwa das BoAAnris, Steinwerfen genannte Fest in Eleusis hieher 
gehoren? (Athenaeus, IX. p. 406, D sq.)* 


No. 51. — ‘lepéws | Adrwvéws | Acovicov. 
C./. A. 297: V.5. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus Auloneus. Nothing definite is 
known of this cult. 


No. 52.—‘lepéws ’ArrorXr@|vos Aadundopov. 
C. [. A. 298: V. 6. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Daphnephoros (Laurel-wearer). 

Nothing is known about this cult in Athens. Vischer (pp. 50, 51) 
says: Weniger haufig genannt ist in Athen der Apollon Daphnephoros, 
der Lorbeertrager, obwohl uns vom Lorbeertragen an Festen des Apol- 
lon in Athen berichtet wird. Ihm weihte nach der Schlacht bei Arte- 
mision Lykomedes das Bildzeichen eines eroberten Schiffes. t 








* C. J. A. note on 296: Etiam hic A:@o@épov sacerdotis epitheton non herois 
cujusdam nomen, cuius ille sacerdotio fungeretur, esse videri Vischer (p. 58) 
recte monuit. Nescio an cium hoc sacerdotio aliqua ratio intercedat homini 
ili qui nr 702 M. ’Auphaios ArBopdpos Tpdodexros Tlsoroxpdrovs Kepaaydev 
audit. 

+ See C. Z, A... Idem dei cognomen habes nr. 193. Ac recte quidem illud 
cognomen ab Aulone derivarunt Vischer et Keil; qui locus terrae Atticae com- 
memoratur etiam in titulo nr. 61. Sed mea quidem sententia nulla est causa, 
cur eum locum in pagorum sive demorum Atticae numero fuisse indicemus cum 
E. Curtio in Archaeol. Zettung, XXIX. (1871) p. 7. For the place called 
"Avady, cf. B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 353 and note; also, Mztthetl. d. deutsch. 
Inst. in Athen, V. p. 116. 

t Plut., Them. 15; Herod. VIII. 11. Sintenis has corrected Plutarch’s 
error of “Salamis” for “ Artemision.” Theophrastus (Athen., X. 424 F) men- 
tions a Daphnephoreion in the Attic deme @Au7 or bAveis. See B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. pp. 348, 333 n. 2; Ross, Demen v. Attika, No. 153. 
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The two following inscriptions are on a fragmentary double chair 
which stands in the fourth row of kepxis A. :— 


(2) No. 53. — Acoryévous | Evepryérou. 


The seat of Diogenes the Benefactor. 

C. I. A., No. 299: Hunc esse phrurarchum Macedonicum, qui in 
anno 229. a. Chr. mortuo Demetrio Antigoni f. Macedonum rege ex 
castellis terrae Atticae praesidius deductis libertatem Atheniensibus 
restituisset, Koehler argumentis gravissimis demonstravit. See Her- 
mes, VII. p. 2. 


(6) No. 54. —‘lepéws “Arrddou érra@vupov. 


The seat of the Priest of Attalus the Eponymus. 

C. I. A. No. 300: Etsi litterarum formae, quales Rhusopulos 
exhibet, aliquanto recentiorem aetatem indicare videntur, tamen 
dubitandum non videtur quin hi tituli ipsa Attali Diogenisque 
aetate incisi sunt. 

This ig Attalus, the king of Pergamus, who visited Athens in 200 
B.c., and received the most distinguished honors. A tribe was named 
Attalis, as a compliment to him; hence his title éravuyos. Cf. Clin- 
ton, Fast Hell, Til. p. 52 (200 B.c.). 


No. 55. 


A fragment of a seat of Pentelic marble, found in the Stoa of 
Hadrian. It corresponds in character to the seats in the theatre, and 
in all probability was originally one of these. The inscription upon 
it is as follows : — 


‘Tepéws | “AmroAXwvos | Zwoornpiov. 
Cito hc BOT: Nahe 
The seat of the Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 
The title Zworjpos comes from Cape Zoster, upon the south-west 


coast of Attica, where Apollo had an altar in connection with Leto, 
Artemis, and Athene. Cf. Paus., I. 31, 1; B., Geog. v. Griech., I. 


D- 359- 
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No. 56. 


In the third row of xepxis 1 (right), a large high-backed chair has 
been found, undoubtedly not zz sz¢z, upon the front of which the claws 
and part of the legs of a lion are carved, as a support to the seat. It 
bears the following inscription : — 


e y 
H moXuts 
/ / 
Mdpr@ Ovrrrio 
7 > / n 
KuBuore, 7 Aap- 
TpOTaT@ vITaTe- 
KO Kab ETOVUL® 
y° a > * 
apPKXOVTL, TH EvEp- 
/ b] aA n 
yéTn AUTO Kal Tots 
a a / 
vetots avtov Tetcapeé- 
\ / 
vo kat Makipg. 


C.J. A. 688: V. 173. Date: Probably the time of Hadrian. 


“The city to Marcus Ulpius Eubiotus, the most illustrious Con- 
sularis and Eponymous Archon, —to the benefactor himself, and to 
his sons Teisamenus and Maximus.” 

The Eubiotus mentioned is probably the same as the one referred 
to in C. Z. G. 378, C. 7. A., III. 1, 687, where he appears to have 
helped the city materially when a famine was imminent. The inscrip- 
tion in the C. Z G. is referred to the reign of Hadrian, when the 
Athenians were sorely afflicted with a famine (Philostr., Vzz. Sofh., 
p. 225, § 23). But, although the inscription belongs to this period, 
the chair itself is probably older, since some traces of an older, oblit- 
erated inscription are still visible under the later one. 


No. 57. 


In the fourth row of xepxis 3 (right) has been found the fragment 
of a fine chair, evidently no longer zz stfu. The back has been 
entirely destroyed. On each side, a snake is carved; and in front, 
flanking the seat, are two heads in low relief. It bears the following 
inscription : — 

‘Teptas “A@nvas ’A@nviov. 
Code B82 NV. 74. 


The seat of the Priestess of Athena Athenion. 
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It is impossible to give any satisfactory explanation of this inscrip- 
tion. Nothing really is known of such an official, though we have 
ért iepeias Ast AOnvas “AOyviov (C. /. A., III. 1, 668) upon the base 
of a statue, found near the Propylaea, which was erected in honor of 
Claudius Atticus, who was probably the son of Herodes Atticus. This 
raises a presumption that the priestess lived in the latter half of the 
second century A.D. The chair cannot be zz s¢#z. In C. Z. A., III. 
1, 61, we find (A. I., line 11) “Appia [°A |Oyv0v. 

It is worthy of notice that this chair and the one inscribed to 
Eubiotus (No. 56) were placed in the theatre in honor of individuals, 
and were not seats of the holders of particular offices. 


In different parts of the xotAoy of the theatre, inscriptions have 
been cut into the ordinary seats of Piraic stone. The cutting is very 
careless, and most if not all of the inscriptions are as late as the time 
of the Roman emperors. ‘These inscriptions are of no great interest, 
being, for the most part, designations of seats for priests or priest- 
esses. They are given in /acsemile in the plates at the end of Vol. 
III. 1 of the C. 7 A., and brief remarks on most of them may be 
found in the text, Nos. 303-384. 





Before closing, a few words on some of the pieces of sculpture and 
bases of statues which have been found in or near the theatre, may 
not be out of place. 

I have avoided discussing the inscriptions found in the theatre, 
except those upon the official chairs and the bases of the statues of 
Hadrian, chiefly because they have no special bearing upon the history 
of the theatre and most of them are of little interest. They have 
all been published with at least some commentary in the C. Z A. 
That there were a multitude of statues in the theatre, erected to 
distinguished persons, we have ample testimony from the number of 
inscribed bases that have been found. Some, without doubt, . had 
their places in the xotAov, as the bases marked a,* b, d,f on the plan ; 


* To Marcus Aurelius. 
t+ It has been suggested. that this large base may once have borne a throne 
for the Emperor Hadrian, when he presided over the Dionysia. 
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others stood against the sides of the wépodo:, as p and other smaller 
bases indicate. There were statues erected to the tragic poet Thespis, 
to the comic poets Eupolis and Timostratus; and we know from 
Pausanias (I. 21, 1-3) that statues were erected there in honor of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. A base has been found bear- 
ing Menander’s name, which is subscribed with the names of 
Cephisodotus and Timarchus, the sons of Praxiteles.* This latter 
base has been supposed to fit the statue of Menander which is now 
in the Vatican; but Overbeck, in the Geschichte der greichischen 
Plastik, denies that this is possible, and says that the measure of 
the statue does not correspond to that of the base. I have not 
been able to investigate this question. Fragments of two colossal 
Atlantes were found among the ruins of the scene-structure. Two 
Caryatids also of similar dimensions were found. An altar (marked 
“'Thymele” on the plan), of great beauty, now lies just south of the 
ruins of the scene-structure. Its height is about 1.20 m., and upon 
it in low-relief are carved four Silenus-masks, from each of which 
hang festoons of leaves and grapes, each of the spaces between the 
masks being ornamented by a rose-like flower.t The sculpture 
probably dates from an early period in the Empire, if not from a still 
earlier time, and gives us one more proof that work was done upon 
the theatre at that period. It is to be remarked that the rose-like 
Ornament between the masks upon the altar is almost exactly like the 
ornament that is found in the spandrels of the monolith arches which 
have been already noticed (see p. 135, above). 

In the Central Museum at Athens there are two beautiful reliefs, 
representing dancing girls. ‘These were found at the theatre, but it 
is impossible to say what connection they may have had with the 
building. 


* Cf. Pervanoglu in the ’ApyatoaAoyirh ’"Ednuepts, p. 244. 

+ The altar bears the following inscription (C. 2 4.97): Wioroxpdrns nab 
"AmoAACSwpos Saripov Aipl8a: roumocroAncarvres Kal &pxovres yevduevot Tov yévous 
Tod Barxiaday avéeOnnay. “Pistocrates and Apollodorus, sons of Satyrus of 
Auridae (a deme, cf. Ross, Demen v. Attika, 25, p. 62), having led the proces- 
sion and being presidents of the clan of the Bacchiadae, dedicated (this altar).” 
Mr. Dyer says that only five words of this inscription are legible, —a strange 
mistake, since there is not the slightest difficulty in making out the whole. Cf. 
Bull. dell’ Instit., 1868, p. 69. 
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In conclusion, we will give a brief summary of our study of the 
ruins of the theatre, that we may more concisely assign to the 
various historical periods the parts which properly belong to them. 

We have been able to trace five different periods in which the 
history of the theatre may be said to fall: 

I. The period of the fifth century B.C. To this belongs the 
xotAov, with the subterranean gutter which drains the orchestra, and 
certain of the conglomerate-stone walls of the orchestra; viz., Nos. 
10-11, 6—8, and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11), and 20-22. 

Il. Zhe period of the Orator Lycurgus. ‘Yo this it seems probable 
that the wall 23-24 belongs, together with the Hymettian marble 
facing of the postscenium wall 20-22, which rested upon it. Here, 
too, in all probability should be placed the structure in close con- 
nection with the postscenium, which had as its foundation walls 
25-26, 29, and 24-26. I have expressed doubt as to the theory of 
Julius, that walls 12-13, 14, and 15 are to be assigned to this period, 
and have left many questions regarding these walls unsettled. Vischer 
thinks that the marble chairs also date from this period ; but this is, 
to say the least, very doubtful. 

III. Zhe period about the beginning of the Christian era, or a 
little later. he monolith arches found in the ruins of the scene- 
structure point to the erection of galleries or some works of that 
nature at this period; and it seems likely, as is shown by the struc- 
tures at 3 and 4, that some extensive alterations were made in 
the scene at this time. It has been remarked that the theatre may 
have suffered during Sulla’s siege of the Acropolis in 86 B.c. The 
marble reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus may also be assigned 
to this period, and very probably the pavement of the orchestra. 
The upright marble slabs which enclose the orchestra are probably 
of a little later date than the pavement. It is also possible that the 
marble chairs belong to this period. 

IV. Zhe period of Hadrian. ‘The theatre was doubtless adorned 
with many statues at this time; but it is not probable, as was sup- 
posed when the excavations were first made, that any radical changes 
were effected in the structure itself. 

V. The period of Septimius Severus (193-214 Aa.D.). To this 
period is to be assigned the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 


THE OLYMPIEION AT ATHENS. 


BY 


LOUIS BEVIER. 


THE OLYMPIEION* AT ATHENS. 


Amonc all the ruins of ancient Athens, there are none, excepting 
alone the Parthenon, that sooner attract the attention of the traveller 
than the group of columns between the Acropolis and the Ilissos. 
Standing on the large open plateau, isolated from all other buildings, 


* The Greek Mss. present five forms of this word; viz., "OAvymetov, *OAvutletov, 
"OAuuretov, ’OAvureov, and ’OAvumov, making it an exact analogue of the word 
"AgkAnmtetov, which occurs with the same variations. Those who have discussed 
this word most fully (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 370 ff.; Poppo, Proleg. ad Thuc., 
II. p. 514; L. Dindorf, in Stephanus’s 7hesaurus) agree in recognizing the 
pentasyllabic properispomenon form as the correct one. The penult is accented, 
not only from the general analogies of the language, but in deference to the 
express testimony of the ancient grammarians. This is unequivocal, though 
their own Mss. do not follow out their rules. Stephanos Byzantios (s.v. Kawero- 
Atov) formulates the rule as follows: Kamwer#Aiov: ... Eipnvatos mpomapogiver did 
ToL ypddwv. ‘Hpwdiavds 5¢ KaretwaAretov év & cvAdAaBais, ral év ovvaipéoet Kare- 
Twreiov. “Ooa yap Exe mpovmdpxov Tb v Kal eis OS Anyet Kabapdy, Tapadnydoucva 
) pdve TH v, ) mponyoupevou abtov Tova, dare elvar mpd TéAovus THY at dipboyyorv, 
mpomepiomarat: 2) Kal boa KTnTiKd. “AoKAnttetoy, "AokAnmids ydp: TlroAeuaeior, 
TlroAewatos ydp: ’OAummtea Ta ’AOHYynW, "OAVuTIs yap. Though his Mss. give 
"OAvurleia, it is evident that he must have written ’OAvumieta. Perhaps the copy- 
ist, not taking pains to understand the rule, associated the place of the accent in 
the derivative with that of the word from which it comes. Thus, ’AckAnmids, 
"AckAnmetov; but ?OAvumios (with recessive accent), "OAvumtewoy. Again, Theo- 
gnostus (Canon., p. 129, 27): mpoweptom@yrat © duolws (7d) did THs Ev SipOdyyou 
ypapdueva kal boa ard THY Eis OS KaDapdy TH LV Tapadnyouevwy Kipia Kal KTNTIKG* 

. olov "AokAnmetiov, "AcKkAnmis yap: *OAdmmos, "OAvmuTieov. Here the same 
mistake of the copyist must be assumed, for it is evident that the author could 
not have written ’OAuvurfecoy, in direct contradiction to his rule. The authority of 
the grammarians then is in favor of "OAuumetov. As "OAvuretov and “OAdvmmetoy 
are recognized by all as spurious, it remains to decide between ’OAuumiezoy (pro- 
perispomenon) and ’OAvumiov. Here a passage of Photius is in point (s.v. 
"OAvmmia): "OAdpmias Ta ev ion "OAvpumia. ?~AOhyqot: ral Td lepdy "OAupmetoy 
TevTacvAAdBws ws *AaKkAnmetoy. The Ms. has ’OAtumov, but ?OAvumetoy must evi- 
dently be restored. Mostscholars now accept this; but afew, as Rhusopulos (4rch. 
Eph., 1862, pp. 31 ff.) and Dyer (Azctent Athens, p. 272) still defend ’OAdumoyr. 

The inscriptions give little evidence. In C. /. G., 1052, where the temple at 
Megara is mentioned, we find OAYMTIIEION. ‘The date of the inscription falls 
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and reaching to a height of nearly sixty feet, they form one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the whole city. Indeed, to the Athenians 
themselves they have long been a sort of landmark, and a designation 
for the part of the city in which they stand, called in. colloquial 
speech simply “The Columns” (ai SryjdAa). The ruins, as they 
now are, consist of sixteen columns of Pentelic marble in two groups. 
To the eastward stand thirteen, which are comparatively intact and, 
for the most part, still bear their architraves. Separated from these 
columns by a gap of about 100 feet, are three others, — two erect, 





after the founding of Megalopolis, and before Greece became a Roman province, 
z.e., between 371 B.c. and 168 B.c. Again, in another inscription (Boeckh, 
C. I. G., 3847 6), the letters «ov, evidently forming the end of the name of a 
temple, remain, and the restoration to OAvumetoy made by Boeckh is rendered 
certain by the words rod Aids ’OAuuriov in the next line. The form ’OAdumoy 
does not seem to occur in any inscription that we have. The temple of Asklepios 
is mentioned in Boeckh (C. Z. G., 3582), the form being ’AckaAnmel, but this is 
probably a slip of the stonecutter for the longer form ’AckAnmely. 

In the Mss. there is, as I have said, the greatest confusion; but we have at 
least a settled point to start from in Thucydides. In every passage where the 
word occurs in Thucydides, the weight of Ms. authority is in favor of the penta- 
syllabic form; although the variants ’OAvumtov (VII. 37 and 42), OAuumip (VI. 
64, and VII. 4), "OAuumetw (VI. 64), OAdumiov, and ’OAvumeiov, are met with in 
the poorer Mss. There can, however, be no doubt that the author used the 
pentasyllabic form exclusively. Plato (Phaedr., 227B) and Aristotle (Polit. 
V. 11) have ’OAvuriov once each, on the authority of all the Mss. Theophrastos 
(Caus. Fl., V. 14, 2) uses the short form ’OAdumoyv. Polybius (XXVI. 10, 12, 
quoted by Athen., V. 194A) has ’OAuumetov with the variant *OAvumiov. The 
Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr., II. p. 254) has ’OAdumiorv; so also 
Strabo, IX. p. 396; and Diod. Sic., XIII. 6, 4, and 82,1; XVI. 83, 2; XX. 
29, 3; but in XVI. 68, 1, occurs also the form ’OAumretov, 2.e. OAupmetov. In 
Plutarch (Solow, 32, 1) all Mss. but one have ’OAvumetov, while in /Viczas, 16, 6, 
they vary between ’OAvmrelov, 7.2. "OAvumietov, and ’OAvuTiov. In Ps. Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat., p. 837 B) the Mss. give ?OAuvymiw &s, where the os is evidently 
false, and most editors emend to ’OAvumel@. Lucian (/caromen., 24) and Dion 
Cass. (LXIX. 19) have the short form. In Pausanias there is a good deal of 
diversity. In I. 40, 4, all Mss. give ’OAuumiletoy, z.e. "OAvumeiov; and in VII. 2,9, 
this reading is pretty certain. The Mss. of Pausanias give all five forms, with the 
weight of authority about equally divided between *OAvumetoy and ’OAdumor. 
In II. 7, 3, however, all have ’OAdumov; and in I. 41, 1, ’OAvurtov. In later 
writers the form ’OAvumoy is almost exclusively found. 

From this it appears that ’OAupmuezoy is the old and genuine Attic form. It 
is true the genitive “OAvuriov is given by the Mss. of Plato and Aristotle; but it 
must be noted that this is not the case with the nominative. On various grounds 
(cf. Blass, dusspr. d. Griech., p. 51) it is clear that the diphthong e: became very 
early little more than a simple :-sound. This is amply proved by the numerous 
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with one prostrate companion between them which was overthrown 
by a violent storm in 1852.* With the help of the pillars which 
remain in their original positions, and this fallen one, which gives 
a scale of measurement, it is comparatively easy to form a picture 
of the perfect temple; and we cease to wonder at the number of 
ineffectual attempts of the ancients to finish it. 

First of all, it is necessary to review the notices of earlier travellers, 
in order to determine, first, what the last four centuries have done to 
these ruins, and, secondly, how and when their identification with the 
famous temple of Zeus Olympios took place, and on what grounds it 
rests. 

The earliest notice in modern times is that of Cyriacus of Ancona, 
who was in Athens in April, 1436. He says: “Ad domos Hadriani 
principis marmoreis et immanibus columnis sed magna ex parte col- 
lapsis ; extant utique adhuc integris et directis suis cum epistyliis 
c. XXI.” (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 727). We observe that he calls the ruins 
of the temple the palace of Hadrian, and this seems to have been 
the popular name at that time. We shall find the same designation 
recurring over and over again, until the real name was scientifically 
discovered. The most valuable part of this notice is the information 
about the number of the columns. There were, it seems, “ about 
twenty-one” then standing ; so that but few have disappeared in the 
last four centuries. 





orthographical errors in the inscriptions. That being the case, the difference 
between ’OAvumefov and ’OdAvutiov, "OAvumielw and ’OAvuri@, would in common 
speech almost or quite disappear; and consequently it is probable that the geni- 
tive and dative became very early confused with forms of the adjective "OAvumos. 
Not so, however, with the nominative; and even if Plato could have written 
"Oduurlov, this is by no means proof for the nominative *OAdvumov. From 100 B.C. 
on, the longer form gradually disappears, though we meet it occasionally in 
Plutarch and Pausanias. It seems to me that ’OAvumevoy is the only legitimate 
form. Later writers no doubt used *OAvumoy, and it must therefore be kept in 
their texts; but I hold it to be a spurious form, which arose by false analogy 
after the genitive and dative "OAvumelov and ?OAvumelw had become confounded 
with the genitive and dative of ’OAvmumos. “OAuumietov, according to the natural 
development of the language, could not become anything but ’OAvumiov. This 
reasoning from the oblique cases is such a common phenomenon of language 
that it needs no illustration here. 

* See Rhusopoulos in "Apyatoa. "Edyu., 1862, pp. 31 ff. Beulé (L’Acropole, 
II. 274) says that the column was thrown down by the same earthquake which 
destroyed a part of the Erechtheion on the Acropolis; but this seems to be an error.. 
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Next comes the Axonymus of Vienna, whose date Ross (Auf%., 
I. 250) determined to be about 1460. There is a short paragraph on 
the Olympieion, which we can easily identify by the words referring 
to the arch of Hadrian:* forara: 8 xara dvatodds tovTou Kapapa. 
peyiorn Kal @paia. iol dé 7a dvdpara “Adptavod Kat Oncéws: cipioxerar 
dé évdoy THs avAns [here a gap of several words] peyloryn érvyxavev: eis 
nv otkos BacwAuxds tajpye mwAcioros Kioow troxdrobey ornpi€opevos 
(-onévn Ms.), doris eAerroupyyOn mpds trav dvo kal déxa Bacwréwy tov 
THY aKpav. cikodounodvrwv. The text is untrustworthy, and but little 
can be made of it; still, it is not altogether without value. In desig- 
nating the ruins, he also calls it the palace of Hadrian. It is not very 
strange that the name of Zeus should, in the popular tradition, have 
had to yield to that of Hadrian, for, from the very first, the temple 
was the glorification of the Emperor rather than the God. What the 
last clause of the quotation refers to, I do not know. Ross takes it 
to be a dim reminiscence of the attempt made under Augustus to 
finish the temple ; but this does not seem very probable, for it is diffi- 
cult to see how a tradition affecting the temple of Zeus Olympios 
could have clung to ruins which were regarded as remains of the 
palace of Hadrian; and, as Ross himself remarks, the number dvo 
Kal Oéxa, is Suspicious. 

A little later, but in the same century (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 61), is 
the short notice of the Azonymus of Paris; but this adds nothing 
whatever to our knowledge of the state of the ruins. Nearly a cen- 
tury now passes without giving us any further information, until the 
publication of Zurco-Graecia by Martin Kraus (Basel, 1584). In it 
there appears a letter addressed to the author by one Simeon Karba- 
silas, a native of Akarnania. It bears no date, but letters that precede 
it indicate that it belongs to the year 1578. In describing the various 
parts of the city in his time, he says: tod & é€wrépou (év @ kal Bacihea 
did. Mapudpov Kal Kiovev peyiotwv: ep GY THS TUANS ervyéyparTat povo- 
orixov Kal éort cwldpevov: Ald’ eto’ “AOAvat, Oncéws } Tplv TO- 
Ls) 7d Tpirov oikovpevovy (Laborde, p. 55 ff.). 

The next mention that is of interest brings us down to the latter 
part of the next century, viz., to Oct. 8, 1672, the date of the famous 
letter of the Jesuit Babin (Laborde, I. 185 ff.), where we find the 





* A facsimile of the Ms. is published by de Laborde, Athénes aux XVe., 
AVI*, et XVIT*. stécles. 
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following (p. 204): “Ce méme empereur fit faire pour soy un palais 
fort magnifique dont on void encore des restes dans un champ entre 
la ville et une petite riviére. On dit qu’il y avoit autrefois six vingt 
colomnes de marbre. Il en reste encore environ seize, extrémement 
hautes, et si grosses que deux hommes n’en sauraient embrasser une, 
et sur chacune desquelles on void des restes d’une petite gallerie 
votitée. Entre quatre de ces colomnes il y a une petite chapelle 
des Grecs toute entiére.” He understates the number of columns by 
one ; for seventeen were standing four years later, and remained until 
after the visit of Stuart to Greece in 1753. 

To a German belongs the honor of having first discovered what 
the so-called pillars of Hadrian really were. Joh. G. Transfeldt (cf. 
Wachsmuth, p. 71) was a prisoner of the Turks in the years 1673 
and 1674, and occupied a part of his time in archeological investi- 
gations. He recognized the Olympieion from the descriptions of 
Pausanias and Vitruvius. His work was not published, and so we find 
later travellers making the same old mistakes. 

Guillet, in 1675 (cf. Laborde, I. pp. 223, 224), calls it again by 
the traditional name: “Le jeudy matin,” he writes, “25 avril nous 
sortimes pour aller voir les ruines du stadion Panathenaicon, et celles 
du Palais d’Adrien. ... Au dehors de la porte de Raphti nous lais- 
sames le Palais d’Adrien & main gauche et 4 costé le lieu qu’ils appel- 
lent ‘ta mnimouria’ [7a pvypovpia], c’est le cemetiére des Turcs.” 
After describing his visit to the Stadion, he continues: “ Nous en- 
trasmes dans celuy d’Agrae. De 1a tournant 4 main droite nous fiimes 
admirer les superbes colomnes et le magnifique portail qui restent du 
Palais d’Adrien. Le Vulguaire l’appelle Didascahon.” 

To an Englishman is due the first description that makes any claim 
to accuracy in detail. Francis Vernon wrote a letter from Smyrna in 
1676 which was translated into French, and published by Spon in his 
Voyage. The passage that concerns this subject is as follows: “ ‘Toutes 
les colomnes qui restent du portique de l’empereur Hadrien sont mag- 
nifiques, elles sont d’ordre Corinthien d’environ 52 pieds de hauteur 
et 194 du circonférence. Elles sont cannelées et il y en a sur pied dix- 
sept entiéres avec une partie de leurs corniches. J’ay mesuré |’en- 
ceinte du batiment auquel elles appartenoient, le plus juste que j’ay 
pu, et j’ay trouvé qu’elle a environ 1000 pieds de longueur et 680 de 
largeur.”” ‘These measurements are not very exact; but they are not 
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purposely inaccurate, and we learn at least the exact number of 
columns. 

Two years later, the memorable journey of Spon and Wheler was 
made; and I quote a portion of Spon’s account, because, while rejecting 
the traditional name, he sets up a most curious theory in its place. 
After describing the size of the columns, he says: “Ce n’est pas 
qu’elles ne pussent avoir servi a l’ornement des palais que cet empe- 
reur avoit fait batir en ces quartiers 14, néantmoins elles n’étoient 
qu’une espéce de portique, sous lequel on joiiissoit agréablement de 
la promenade. ... La petite église qui est dessous, bien loin d’étre le 
temple de Jupiter et Junon Panhelléniens, que le méme empereur 
avoit fait batir, n’est qu’un amas presque sans chaux de piéces de 
colonnes, dont l’on a fait cette chapelle, que les Grecs appellent 
Agios loannts eis tais colonnais, S. Jean sous les colonnes. Il n’y a 
point de fabrique ancienne.” 

In the great work of Stuart and Revett, Antiguzties of Athens 
(1762-1816), the matter was for the first time investigated scien- 
tifically. Stuart gives an exact and full account of the state of the 
remains at the time when he wrote, and the plan given by Revett 
in the third volume is in the main correct. The foundations then, 
as now, were covered with earth; but the dimensions and general 
plan of the temple were accurately determined from the columns 
which then remained. Besides the sixteen which are still in their 
places, — counting the fallen one,—— there was another, separated 
by some distance from the rest, and belonging to the west end, or 
back, of the temple. Stuart himself was in error in his conclu- 
sions as to this column, and the plan that he gives in the second 
volume is consequently false. He found by measurement that it 
stood in the seventh place from the south side, and in the twentieth 
from the east end, or front. As he did not excavate to deter- 
mine the size of the stereobate, and the temple was manifestly 
decastyle, he naturally thought that it had one more than twice as 
many columns on the side as in front, as is usual in Greek temples. 
He concluded, therefore, that the isolated column standing in the 
twentieth place was in the second row from the west end. Revett 
observed more accurately, and proved that we have here an exception, 
and that the number of columns in the flank was but twenty. This 
he did by actual measurement of the bases, which, as we shall see 
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later, are different in the inner and outer rows.. The seventeenth col- 
umn had the base peculiar to the outer row, and must consequently 
have been on the outside of the west end. Between the years 1753, 
when Stuart and Revett were together in Athens, and 1765, when 
Revett repeated his visit, this column was thrown down by the Turkish 
governor, who wanted the marble to make lime for the new mosque 
that he was building (cf. Stuart, III. 2). A curious superstition 
sprang up in connection with this, which Dodwell relates in his Zour 
through Greece (I. 390): “The Pasha of Egripos inflicted a fine of 
seventeen purses (8500 Turkish piastres) for having destroyed those 
venerable remains. ‘The Athenians relate that after this column was 
thrown down the three nearest to it were heard at night to lament the 
loss of their sister ; and these nocturnal lamentations did not cease to 
terrify the inhabitants till the sacrilegious Voivode, who had been 
appointed governor of Tetoun, was destroyed by poison.” 

As to the plan of the temple, later measurements have amply 
confirmed the position taken by Revett. The temple is no longer 
surrounded by the marble steps that once adorned it and led up to 
the temple floor (cf. Rhusop., Arch. Lph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) ; but the 
outside of the foundation descends perpendicularly and presents a 
surface of rough, coarse Piraic stone. We see, then, that the last 
four centuries have done very little to damage the scanty remains of 
this once magnificent temple. ‘The earliest travellers found little more 
than we see to-day. There was a small church beneath, built from the 
fragments of the ruins, and there was also a sort of building on the 
top, that had served as a dwelling for a Stylites hermit ; but we can- 
not prove the existence of more than “about” twenty-one columns, 
and there certainly were not many more even four centuries ago. 

Though the identification of the Olympieion was made by Trans- 
feldt in 1673, it was not scientifically proved until the great work of 
Stuart was written. It remains to review briefly the grounds on which 
this identification rests. 

The great size of the ruins, which surpass in that respect every 
other building in Athens, would of itself be strong evidence that the 
temple of which they are the remains was no other than that which 
Livy * cites as unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine Dei (Jovis), 


ne 


* Liv., XLI. 20, 8. 
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which Vitruvius (VII. prace/. 17) mentions as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture, and which Aristotle (7047, 
V. 11) compares to the works of the Kypselidae in Corinth, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the public works of Polykrates of Samos. Again, 
the ruins lie in a south-easterly direction from the Acropolis, and we 
know from Thucydides* that the Olympieion was one of the old 
temples in the southern part of the city. It was, moreover, near 
the fountain Kallirrhoe, or Enneakrunos.t ‘Thirdly, Vitruvius (VII. 
pracf. 15 and 17) says that the temple of Zeus was dipteral and of 
the Corinthian order, which agrees exactly with what we find. It is 
true, in another place (III. 1, 8), in defining a hypzethral temple, 
he seems to cite it as octastyle ; but the passage presents difficulties 
in several particulars, and probably is corrupt. Fourthly, Pausanias 
(I. 18, 6) mentions that the peribolos was full of statues of Hadrian, 
which the colonial cities of Athens had set up. A large number of 
these bases with their dedicatory inscriptions have been found at 
various times, many of them among the ruins. (Cf. C. Z A., III. 1, 
472-486.) Again, we learn from Vitruvius (VII. Zc. cz¢.) that under 
Antiochos Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) the architect of the Olympieion 
was a Roman citizen named Cossutius. Near the present ruins a 
block was found, presumably the base of a statue, with the inscrip- 
tion A€kpos Koooovrios IorAiov “Pwyatos (cf. Boeckh, C.Z. G., 363). 
There can be no doubt that this is the same man ; and it seems quite 
certain that Boeckh is right in supposing a statue of the architect 
to have been erected in the peribolos of the temple which he had 


* Thuc., II. 15: 7d 5& mpd rovTov 7 akpdmoAts H viv ovoa woALs Hy Kal Td bw 
a’thy mpds vdrov pddtora TeTpaypevov.... Kal TX Ew mpds TodTO Td pépos Tijs 
mwoAews paddov puta, Td Te Tod Aids Tod *OAvmTiov Kal Tb T1VOi0v Kal Td THs THs 
kal Td év Aluvcus Atovicov>... Kal TH Kphyn TH viv wey TOY TUpdvywy obTw cKEvA- 
odvrwv "Evveaxpovym Kkadoupevyn, To 5€ wdAat havepav Tov THYyaY ovawy KadAippdn 
avouacuern, exeivol te eyyls oton Ta wAcloTou kia éxp@vTo, K.T.é. The natural 
interpretation of this passage is to make % akxpdémodAis } viv otdca and 7b bm adrhy 
together the subject of wéAis Hv (see Classen’s note); and if this be correct, then 
Thucydides vouches also for the fact that "Evved«pouvos, or KaAAippén, was on the 
south of the Acropolis, z.e., near the Olympieion. But see Dyer’s Ancient Athens, 
pp. 517 ff.; opposed by Wachsmuth, pp. 174 ff. 

t+ Hierokles, Hzppzatr. (Meursius, Cecropia, p. 32): Tapayrivos isrope? roy 
Tov Aids vedy Katackevd(ovras “AOnvalous "Evveaxpovvou mAnatoy cigeAabjvar yyol- 
gaoOa: Ta éx Tijs°ATTixis eis To &oTU Cedyn Emwayra. Here Dyer (pp. 517 ff.), 
in order to support his theory, is forced to take ’"Evveaxpovvov mAnotoy with 
eioeAad vat. 
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begun to rebuild. This is much more likely than Dodwell’s idea 
(Zour through Greece, p. 391) that the inscription formed part of 
an epitaph. However that may be, its presence is another proof of 
the correctness of the identification. Sixthly, the four sides of the 
peribolos, according to the accurate measurements of Rhusopulos 
(Arch. Eph., 1862, pp. 30 ff.), are together 668 m. in length, which 
is equal to about 33 Olympic stadia. This agrees with the statement 
of Pausanias (I. 18, 6): “O pev 8) was aepiBoros cradioy pddiora 
recodpwv éoriv. Considering that Pausanias is never very accurate 
with figures, this is as close an agreement as could be expected. 
Here he adds the word pédora, showing that he had no intention of 
giving anything more than a rough approximation. Lastly, the arch 
of Hadrian with its inscriptions shows that the site of our ruins was 
the so-called New Athens, or Athens of Hadrian. This is likewise 
indicated by an inscription found in the large water-pipe ; and we 
know that this section received its name chiefly because this great 
temple, the crown of all Hadrian’s work in Athens, stood in it. All 
these points make the identification of the Olympieion absolutely 
certain. 

Perhaps the most interesting matter in connection with this temple 
is the history of its erection. In constructing this history we have as 
evidence the direct statements of the ancients, and the ruins them- 
selves, which by exact study can be made to supplement the direct 
tradition. Notwithstanding this, the narrative will be far from com- 
plete. Even the statements of the ancient authors, few as they are, 
present several points of difficult interpretation. 

The site of the ruins was one of the oldest hallowed spots in 
Athens. On it stood a temple in honor of Zeus, long before the 
famous temple was begun. The Attic tradition mentioned Deukalion 
himself as its founder; and the fact that his grave was pointed out 
in the immediate vicinity is cited by Pausanias as the evidence 
usually adduced to prove that he really lived at Athens. Nor was 
this the only link that connected this temple enclosure with the hero 
Deukalion, for in the same paragraph (I. 18, 7) Pausanias says: 
évravOa doov és THXvY TO edados SieoTHKE, Kal A€yovct pera THY eon, Bpiav 
mv éxt Aevxadiwvos cupBacav troppuynva tavTy 76 Vdup, éoBadAovot 
Te €s atTdo dva wav eros GAdira tupOv pédAuTe pigavres. Of this cleft 
no traces remain; and though Forchhammer (Zofog., p. 98) iden- 
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tifies this with a large underground cistern connected with the foun- 
tain Kallirrhoe, no one will follow him in supposing that this is what 
Pausanias meant. Of what style the old temple may have been we 
have no means of knowing; but the fact of its existence does not 
rest on a popular report or a superstitious rite, since we have the 
express testimony of Thucydides in the passage already cited. He 
asserts that the Acropolis and the southern part originally formed all 
that there was of the city, which after the political unification of 
Attica under Theseus spread out to its later large dimensions. As 
proof of this he shows that all the old temples, such as those on the 
Acropolis, the Olympieion, those of the Pythian Apollo, of Earth, 
and of Dionysos, were situated here, demonstrating that in this, as 
in so many other cases, the later large and magnificent temple was 
but a substitute for an older and simpler one. ‘There is still another 
passage which may refer to this older temple. Among the most 
notable antiquities which stood in the peribolos when Pausanias 
visited it was a bronze statue of Zeus, which may have been the 
sacred image of the antique temple.* Anything more it is impossible 
to learn, and the history of the Olympieion properly begins with the 
Peisistratidae. It is clear at the outset that the main work of its 
erection was done at three widely different epochs. First, under the 
tyrant Peisistratos and his. sons; secondly, under the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes; and thirdly; under the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. Besides this, something may have been done in 'the reign 
of Augustus, nor is it impossible that the work was taken up at 
other times also; but of such work there are no traces and no 
records. 

It was not until about the year 541 B.c. that the reign of Peisis- 
tratos really began. ‘Twice before he had seized the supreme power 
by various stratagems ; but twice the union of the two other factions 
under Lykurgos and Megakles had driven him from the city, the 
second time to an exile of more than ten years in Eretria. The third 
return he effected by force of arms, and he then took measures to 
render his expulsion impossible for the future. The first part of his 
reign was full of active enterprises abroad, having in view the aggran- 
dizement of Athens and the legitimatization of his own title to power, 
—such were the purification of Delos, the restoration of Lygdamos 


* Paus., I. 18, 7: tori 5& dpxata év TG wepiBdAM Leds XaAkods, K.T-é. 
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to Naxos, and the contest with the Mytileneans for the possession of 
Sigeion on the Hellespont. ‘These are of importance here, because 
they render it probable that the domestic improvements, which we 
hear of in connection with his achievements, belong to the latter 
part of his reign. Such are the cutting of new streets in Athens ; 
the renewal of the Panathenaic festival on a grander scale; the 
patronage of art and letters, which brought so many distinguished 
men to his court; and, lastly, his design-to perpetuate the memory 
of his reign by monumental works of architecture. Among these 
are mentioned a temple of Apollo, the gymnasium of the Academy, 
and, lastly, the temple of Zeus Olympios, which was to be his 
grandest work. For the reasons assigned, it is not probable that the 
work was begun before 535 B.c., at the earliest ; and it certainly could 
not have been continued after the expulsion of his son Hippias in 
510 B.c., for we are informed by Vitruvius that the undertaking was 
interrupted by the political disorders of that time.* Probably the 
giant work was looked upon even then as a monument of tyranny, 
and shared a part of the odium that was bestowed on the expelled 
tyrant. Aristotle, speaking nearly two centuries afterwards, says 
(V. 11): Kai TO wévytas Tovey Tols apYopevovs TUPAVVLKOY, OTWS 7 TE 
durdakn tpépytat Kal mpos TO Kal’ Hucpay ovtes aoyoAo. Gow émiBov- 
Aedvev' mapaderypa S€ TovTov ai Te wupapides at wept Aiyumror, Kal Ta 
avabnpata Kupedddv, kai tod “Odvpriov 4 oixodéunots brd Tov Teor- 
OTpATWaV, Kat TOV Tept Sdpov epya IloXvKpdrea: mdvra yap Taira 
dtvara, TavTov, adoyoAiav Kat qeviay TOY dpyouevwv. He thus makes 
the building of this temple characteristic of the most odious features 
of tyranny. ‘To execute his plan, Peisistratos engaged four architects, 
Antistates, Kallaeschros, Antimachides, and Porinos.t 

In connection with the work of Peisistratos and his sons, three 
questions present themselves for consideration. First, what was the 
size of the temple as begun by his architects? second, in what style 
of architecture was it planned? and third, how far did the building 
advance at this period? 





* Vitruv., VII. praef. 15: Post mortem autem eius propter interpellationem 
reipublicae incepta reliquerunt. 

+ Vitruv., VIT. praef. 17. Pormos is found as a variant in the Mss. Callaes- 
chros also is not quite certain. These are merely names to us, for they are no- 
where mentioned except in this passage. 
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As to the first, it is probable from various indications that the 
ground-plan was the same as that of the finished temple. In the 
passage of Aristotle just quoted he cites the Olympieion as the char- 
acteristic work of the tyranny of the Peisistratidae, dwarfing all its 
other architectural undertakings. Now, at the time of Peisistratos, 
foremost among the centres of culture were Samos, then under Poly- 
krates, and Ephesos. In each of them was a colossal temple, — that 
of Hera in the former, and that of Artemis in the latter. These 
temples, the glories of their respective cities, were widely known at 
that time, and attracted visitors from all sides. It has been noticed 
as a remarkable fact (cf. Antiguzties of Lonia, IV. p. 15) that the largest 
temples of Greece were almost exactly of the same size ; viz., about 
360 by 170 ft. The temples at Samos and Ephesos measured re- 
spectively, as nearly as can now be determined, 362 by 167 ft., and 
342 by 163 ft.; while the dimensions of the Olympieion were 354 by 
171 ft. Such a close agreement can hardly have been accidental ; 
and it seems more than probable that Peisistratos had in mind these 
great buildings, and intended to equal or outdo them by his temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens. 

I approach with greater diffidence an architectural question bearing 
on this point ; that is, the much-discussed question of horizontal cur- 
vature as a principle of Greek architecture.* If we accept the con- 
clusions first reached by Penrose as the result of his measurements, 
we must admit the existence of this curvature in the Olympieion. 
In measuring the Olympieion, he found that the centre of the line 
along the upper step of the crepidoma is three inches above a right 
line from end to end.t On the front of the temple there are but 
three columns left ; but there too the inner one is appreciably higher 
than the one at the corner. This small amount of curvature in so 
large a temple would naturally refer it to an early date. Now, there 
is little reason to suppose that the principle of horizontal curvature 
continued in use, even at Athens, as late as the time of Antiochos 
Epiphanes. Certainly there is no corresponding finesse in the plumb- 
ing of the columns. No inward inclination is observable in them, nor 
does it appear from the measurements attainable that there was any 





* See on this subject, beside the work of Penrose, the exhaustive discussions 
of Bétticher and Ziller, and also Reber’s Geschichte der Baukunst. 
+t Prenciples of Athenian Architecture, p. 26. 
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artistic accommodation of the epistyle (Penrose, p. 70). Again, 
the passage of Vitruvius above cited gives, I think, a slight support 
to the view here advanced. He says: Namque Athenis Antistates 
et Callaeschros et Antimachides et Porinos architecti Pisistrato 
aedem Jovi Olympio facienti fundamenta constituerunt; and then 
gives an account of what Antiochos Epiphanes contributed, implying 
by the immediate connection that the work of the latter was a mere 
continuation of the former on the old foundations. 

Secondly, what was the style of architecture chosen? As the Corin- 
thian order was not in use at that early date, we have here to decide 
between Doric and Ionic; and on the following grounds it seems to 
me certain that the Doric was the style adopted. In the first place, 
we should naturally expect that in that age a colossal temple of Zeus 
would be built in the severe Doric style rather than in the lighter 
Tonic. In fact, among all the temples of Zeus, I know of no instance 
of the Ionic order until long after the best period. Still more cogent 
is a passage of Pliny (XXXVI. 5, 45), where he says: Columnis de- 
mum utebantur in templis nec lautitiae causa (nondum enim ista 
intelligebantur) sed quia firmiores aliter statui non poterant. Sic est 
inchoatum Athenis templum Jovis Olympii, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis 
aedibus advexerat columnas. ‘The first part of this passage is very 
clear. Stability, he says, was the principle held in view in early archi- 
tecture: it was much later that the idea was conceived of making 
the columns ornaments as well as supports. The Athenian temple of 
Zeus was begun in the early style; from this it follows almost of 
necessity that the order was Doric, for of no other could the stability 
be so emphasized, in contrast with the ornamental character of later 
architecture. On the last clause, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis aedibus 
advexerat columnas, there has been much difference of opinion ; but 
this is largely due, I believe, to its being considered apart from its 
connection. When rightly understood, it is perfectly intelligible, and 
renders the conclusion drawn from the main clause still more forcible. 
Pliny says: “In this way, z.¢e., with a view to stability rather than 
ornament, was begun the temple of Zeus at Athens, some columns 
from which Sulla conveyed to Rome for the Capitoline temple.” 
Only one interpretation is at all natural, viz., that Sulla carried to 
Rome some of the columns placed in the temple by Peisistratos ; and 
the passage has been so understood by several authorities (see Hirt, 
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Gesch. d. Baukunst, I. p. 225; Miiller, in Ersch & Gruber’s Lucyed/. 
I. vi. p. 233; Hertzberg, Griechenland unter d. Romern, I. p. 384; 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 666), even by Leake (Zof. of Athens), 
though he supposed the columns to have been [onic and not Doric. 
On the other hand, Penrose (p. 71), Stark (4ugsb. Allgem. Zeit., 
1872, p. 5398), and Dyer (p. 165) think that the columns removed 
by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. ‘This, however, 
is a pure assumption, and our only evidence, the passage of Pliny, 
tells directly against it ; nor does any one of these authorities attempt 
to support his opinion by any arguments. Assuming then that Sulla, 
after the capture of Athens in 86 B.c., carried away some of the col- 
umns which were used by Peisistratos and laid aside when the work 
was again taken up in a different style and on a different scale, a 
further argument bearing on the main point may be drawn from this 
clause of Pliny. ‘These columns were taken to ornament the Capi- 
toline temple at Rome ; and this temple, as we know, belonged origi- 
nally to the Tuscan order, which was nothing more than the Grecian 
Doric after its adoption and modification by the Etruscans. (Guhl 
und Koner, Leben @. Gr. u. Rim., II. pp. 8,9.) It was burned down 
in the time of Sulla, who rebuilt it, reproducing the old temple with all 
its main peculiarities. The order that he employed was probably the 
Doric, and therefore the columns of which he plundered Athens for 
its adornment were also of this order. To my mind, this passage of 
Pliny renders it practically certain that the Olympieion was begun by 
Peisistratos in the Doric order, and further, that the columns carried 
away by Sulla were his work. Possibly, as has been suggested, they 
were remarkable as long monolith shafts, or for the rare quality of the 
marble. It is to be doubted whether a large column of many drums 
could be taken down, transported, and set up again, without clipping 
the edges and marring irreparably the niceness of the joints (cf. Pen- 
rose doc. cit.). On the other hand, Leake, followed by Penrose, 
thinks that the original order was Jonic. Leake considers this prob- 
able because the Ionic was the national order; and because, if the 
temple were begun in the Ionic, its continuation and completion 
in the nearly related Corinthian style would be more easily ex- 
plained. These arguments have very little weight. The first needs 
no answer; and the final choice of the Corinthian order is amply 
explained by the taste of the time. 
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The third question, as to the degree of advancement to which the 
building was brought under the Tyrants, does not admit of so definite 
an answer. How much of the period that I have marked out (535- 
510 B.c.) was employed in active building we cannot tell; and it 
must always be borne in mind that the means at the disposal of the 
most powerful Greek tyrant of that time were far less than those at 
the command of such an absolute Eastern despot as the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes, to say nothing of a Roman emperor. But it is 
safe to conclude from the amply-proved energy of Peisistratos and 
Hippias that they pushed the building of this characteristic monu- 
ment with all possible speed; and there can be little doubt that it 
was soon advanced far enough at least to be used for purposes of 
worship. That it actually was advanced considerably is evident from 
Vitruvius and Aristotle,* but more from their general tone than their 
definite words, although one or two particular indications must not 
be neglected. All that we can prove to have existed at any time 
between 510 and 175 B.c. is probably to be referred to the earliest 
period, for we have no information of any additions during the sub- 
sequent three and a half centuries. It is true, Hesychios, speaking 
of this temple, says: rotro dredés euevev "AOnvycw oixodopovpevor, 
TodAdkis apxas AaBdv THs KatacKevys,f but woAAdKes need not be 
taken too strictly. The passage of Pliny { discussed at length above 
(p. 195) is of importance here, because it makes it highly probable 
that some of the columns at least had been set up in the time of the 
Peisistratidae. In Plato’s time the temple must have been a conspicu- 
ous object, for he speaks of the house of Morychos as “near the Olym- 
pieion” (Phaedr. 227.B). Whether it was partially demolished by the 
Persians during their occupation of the city, it is impossible to say. If 
so, it must have been repaired sufficiently to allow of its continued use.§ 


* See Vitruvius, quoted p.198; and Aristotle, quoted p. 193. For Strabo, IX. 
p- 396, see below, p. 200. 

+ These words are taken from some of the lexicographer’s sources, perhaps 
from Pamphilos. 

t Leake cites Plin. XXXV. 8, to prove that the cella must have been far 
enough advanced to admit of ornamentation, reading cum Phidiam ipsum initio 
pictorem fuisse tradatur Olymptumgue Athenis ab eo pictum. But the better 
Mss. read el¢ptumague and clipeumque, and the reading now accepted is clipeum- 
gue. This, however, does not seem to me certain; and Olymptumgue may pos- 
sibly be right, or Pliny may have written something different from either. 

§ Besides the work on the temple itself, Semper (Der S7y/), on purely stylistic 
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The time from the expulsion of the tyrants to the reign of Antio- 
chos IV. (510~175 B.c.) is a blank in the history of the Olympieion. 
Its very size was its curse. While Athens was being adorned by the 
most perfect works of art, and temples were springing up on every 
side, it lay there as Hippias left it, with no prospect of completion. 
It was the fate of the temple of Zeus to be a monument, not of the 
liberty of Athens, but of her slavery and degradation. Begun by a 
tyrant, it had to wait for its completion until Athens was subject and 
degraded, and looked for favors, not to the energy and self-sacri- 
fice of her citizens, but to the good-will of foreign princes. In 
175 B.c., about 350 years after the temple was begun, Antiochos 
Epiphanes came to the throne of Syria. He seems to have had a 
true love for Hellenic culture and art, for he not only won the grati- 
tude of Rhodes, Kyzikos, Delos, Tegea, Megalopolis (cf. Hertzberg, 
I. 177), and, more than all, of Athens, by his generosity, but he 
adorned his own capital, Antioch, with copies of the Greek master- 
pieces, among which was the great Athena of Pheidias (cf. Michaelis, 
Parthenon, pp. 42 and 282, 27). To Athens he was especially 
munificent ; but what chiefly marks his activity here is his renewal 
of the work upon the unfinished Olympieion. This is attested by so 
many independent witnesses, representing different periods, that 
there can be no manner of doubt about the great significance of his 
work. The most explicit information is obtained from Vitruvius 
(VII. praef. 15), who, after speaking of the work of Peisistratos as 
quoted above, continues as follows: Itaque circiter annis quadrin- 
gentis* post Antiochus rex cum in id opus inpensam esset pollicitus, 
cellae magnitudinem et columnarum circa dipteron conlocationem, 
epistyliorumque et ceterorum ornamentorum ad symmetriam distri- 
butionem magna sollertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus Cossutius 
nobiliter est architectatus. Id autem opus non modo vulgo sed etiam 
paucis a magnificentia nominatur. Again (17): In asty vero Olympium 
in amplo modulorum comparatu Corinthils symmetris et proportioni- 
bus, uti supra scriptum est, architectandum Cossutius suscepisse me- 


grounds, refers the wall of the peribolos also to this period. On the other hand, 
Stark (loc. cit.) attributes this wall to the time of Augustus. The opinion of 
Semper has naturally greater weight. 

* Quadringentis is an emendation of Meursius for ducentis, which the Mss. 
give; and it seems a certain one. 
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moratur. From this we learn that a Roman architect, Cossutius, was 
appointed by the king to carry out his design ; that he made a plan 
of the entire temple,—cella, columns, epistyle, and ornamentation, — 
choosing the Corinthian order of architecture, and surrounding the 
cella by a double row of columns. How far he really carried out all 
this, Vitruvius does not tell us ; but the fact that he makes this temple 
of so much importance raises the presumption at least that it was 
well advanced toward completion when he wrote. Hirt, however, is 
not entirely justified in assuming that all the parts mentioned were 
really executed, as when he says (II. p. 150 f.): So dass zur Vollen- 
dung in den Zeiten Hadrians héchstens die Aufstellung der Sdulen im 
Innern und die dazu passende Auszierung noch tibrig war. In the 
account of Vitruvius it strikes us at once as singular that a Roman 
architect should be chosen by a Syrian king to build a temple at 
Athens ; and this is especially remarkable, as Cossutius is the earliest 
Roman architect whose name has been handed down to us (Hirt, 
loc. ctt.). Of him we know nothing further, excepting from the 
single inscription already mentioned (see p. 190), which is valuable 
as an independent confirmation of Vitruvius. The choice of the 
Corinthian order is no doubt due to the fact that the architect was a 
Roman, since the Romans were, as is well known, very fond of that 
order. Other notices are less important, but a short review of them 
is necessary. Polybios (XXVI. 10, 12, cited by Athenaeos, V. p. 
194 A), as a contemporary of Antiochos, is especially valuable. After 
speaking of the general character of the King and his idiosyncrasies, 
he continues : év 6€ rats mpds Tas wdXes Ovaotats Kat Tals wpos TOds Oeovs 
TYyLats mavTas vrepeBadrre Tors BeBactAeuKdras: rotro 8 dy Tis TEKpL7- 
patto €k te Tod wap AOnvaios ‘Odvpmeiov, x.7.€. Livy (XLI. 20, 8), 
in very similar phraseology, says: magnificentiae in deos vel Iovis 
Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine 
dei, potest testis esse.* ... et alia multa in aliis locis pollicitus, quia 
perbreve tempus eius fuit, non perfecit. Here belongs also a passage 
in the short description of Athens by the Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, 
Frag. Hlist. Gr. II. p. 254): “O xadrovpevos TlapGevav .. . peytAnv 


* The Mss. do not give ¢estis, which was added by the first Basil. Livy 
seems to have written with the passage of Polybios in mind; and Zes¢zs is a very 
slight emendation, and probably correct. 
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KaradmAngéw otet tots Gewpodow: “OAdvpruov, Hyitedes poev, KaTamdAnew* 
dS éyov THY THs oixodopias troypadyy, yevopevov dv BéAtioTov elmep 
cuveteAcoOn: with a few words from Strabo (IX. p. 396) : 7d ‘OAvp- 
TOV, OEP WulTEAEs KaTéAuTe TeAcUTaY 6 avabeis Bactrc’s. This, accord- 
ing to some, refers to Peisistratos; but Strabo is describing Greece 
in his own day, and he applies the epithet #uureAés, used likewise by 
the Ps. Dikaearchos, to the building as it then stood. The expression 
6 dvafeis BaoiAeds presents some difficulty. “AvariOyy. generally 
means fo sef up, for example, a statue or temple, implying its com- 
pletion; more rarely, Zo consecrate or dedicate. Leake proposes to 
read ’Avrioyos, but this could hardly have been corrupted into dvar- 
Ocis. Perhaps the building really did advance far enough under 
Antiochos to allow of its dedication (cf. Stark, 4oc. céz.), and this 
supposition is rendered plausible by a passage in the scanty remains 
of the historian Licinianus Granius (28, p. 6, Bonn ed.; 36, p. 26, 
Berlin ed.). That which concerns Antiochos Epiphanes is ex- 
tremely full of gaps. He evidently described in some detail the 
work of the King on the Olympieion, for the words mures, lapidem, 
columnas aliquot, circumdederat, are apparently certain. But we are 
chiefly concerned with the first word in the paragraph. In the Ms. 
stands the senseless DEORCA-TUR, of which Mommsen by a very 
sight change makes dedicatur. ‘The weight of an emended passage 
is not great, and probability is all that can be claimed. The passage 
ends with the words: Aedes nobilissima Olympii Iovis Atheniensis 
diu imperfecta permanserat.t From these passages it is clear that 
King Antiochos practically began the temple anew,t merely using 
the old foundations ; that he carried the building rapidly forward, at 
least so far that it could be called “half-finished”; and it is further 
probable that a dedication took place under his name. The work 


* Many emendations have been suggested for ratamAnii, though Osanu de- 
fends it as it stands. The most plausible is that of Usener (Ahezn. A7us., 1875, 
p- 607 f.), who reads nardSnaov. Cf. Rieti. Mus., 1866, p. 217; and Miull., “sz. 
Gr. Frag. (loc. cit.). For my purpose the passage is clear, and none of the 
emendations materially affect it. 

‘+ The text as given in the Berlin ed. is as follows: DEORCA— TURETATHEN 
ISOLUMPIO— ETMURESLAPIDEM1AS—. ONE INSULUERATNAM — COLUMNAS 
ALIQUOT NU - MEROCIRCUMDEDERAT — EDESNOBILISSIMAOLUMPIIOUIS 
ATHENIENSISDIUINPERFECTAPERMANSERAT 

t Cf. Vell. Pater., I. 10: Antiochus Epiphanes qui Athenis Olympieum in- 
choavit. 
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was interrupted by his death in 164 B.c., after which the enormous 
sums necessary to carry on the work were no longer at command. 

The examination of the present remains makes our knowledge a 
little more definite. We have in Athens two buildings in the Corin- 
thian style known to date from the time of Hadrian, viz., the arch in 
the immediate vicinity of the Olympieion and the stoa just west of 
the market. It is only necessary to compare the temple with these 
works to be convinced that they cannot be contemporaneous. The 
temple retains much of the simplicity of the earlier Greek taste, in 
contrast with the excessive ornamentation and effeminacy of the later 
time (Stark, 4oc. cz¢.). To mention some particulars among many, — 
the carving of the capitals of the temple is bolder and of better work- 
manship, while the later work gives rather the effect of being “ picked 
out”; the cusps of the leaves belong to the oldest Corinthian (Pen- 
rose, p. 70; Woods, II. 263) ; and the curves of the abacus are much 
better managed, so as to avoid the extreme prolongation of the corner 
angles observable in the arch and in the stoa. Both Stark and Pen- 
rose testify that the columns now existing cannot belong to the time 
of Hadrian. ‘These columns represent almost the entire south side, 
and are all of the same workmanship ; so that we can safely conclude 
that the entire peristyle was set up by the Syrian king. Penrose, 
while recognizing the difference between the work of Hadrian and 
that shown in the ruins, is led into grave error by supposing that the 
columns removed by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. 
Assuming that to be the case, he is obliged to refer the present col- 
umns to the reign of Augustus. 

Before proceeding, I must devote a few words to this subject, to 
see on what grounds such a supposition rests. Augustus did bestow 
on Greece, and especially on Athens, many marks of his favor; and 
not only the Emperor himself, but also several Philhellenic kings con- 
nected with the Roman empire, — foremost among whom was Herod 
the Great, — delighted in adorning Athens with works of art; but to 
claim for this period any material contribution toward the building 
of the Olympieion is not warranted. All that suggests the name of 
Augustus in connection with the temple is a single passage of Sue- 
tonius (4ug., 60): Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque 
regno Caesareas urbes condiderunt, et cuncti simul aedem [ovis Olym- 
pii Athenis antiquitus inchoatam perficere communi sumptu dest#na- 
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verunt, genioque eius dedicare. ‘There is not a syllable to show that 
the idea of completing the temple bore any practical fruit. Though 
in general it is dangerous to argue from negative evidence, in this case 
I think it is justified ; for while the contributions of Antiochos and 
Hadrian toward the finishing of the temple are each attested by 
several independent witnesses, there 1s no testimony for those of 
Augustus but a single passage of Suetonius, and even that does not 
say that anything substantial was accomplished. We must bear in 
mind, too, that, among those who speak of the work of Antiochos 
upon the building, Vitruvius, Livy, and Strabo are all contemporaries 
of Augustus ; and we should certainly expect some notice, at least in 
Vitruvius, if Augustus really accomplished anything of importance. 
The fact, then, which is commonly recognized, that the present 
columns do not belong to the time of Hadrian, seems to refer them 
of necessity to that of Antiochos Epiphanes. 

Much, however, remained to be done; the roofing, the finishing 
of the interior, together with the sculptural adornment of the whole, 
in the case of so large a temple were no small task. Almost three 
entire centuries passed, leaving the half-finished temple substantially 
unchanged. The idea that it would ever be completed seems to have 
been almost given up. Plutarch (SoZ, 32) says: os 7% mods rev 
“AOnvaiwy 76 “Odvpmiov, ottws 7 UAdrwvos codia tov “ArAavtixov év 
modAots KaXots povov éepyov aredes exxnxev. And Lucian (/earomen., 
24), represents even Zeus as getting impatient to know when the 
Athenians intend to finish his temple. At last, however, Hadrian was 
declared emperor of Rome, and in his reign it was destined to be 
completed. 

Here the problems that meet us are chronological ; for the reign 
of Hadrian, while familiar enough in its main features, has long been 
a bone of contention to chronologists. This uncertainty affects almost 
all of Hadrian’s journeys in the various provinces of his empire ; but 
all that concerns us here are his visits to Athens after he was emperor. 
Whether he was in Athens in 112 A.p., when he held his archonship, 
does not matter here, for he was not then in a position to undertake 
the completion of the temple. The date of his first visit to Athens 
as Emperor is probably also the date at which the work on the Olym- 
pieion was resumed ; but this date is not accurately determined. ‘The 
older investigations on the subject generally placed this visit in 122 
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or 123 A.D.; though Gregorovius decides for 124 or 125 A.D., and 
Keil for 125 a.D.* Now, however, since the investigation of Ditten- 
berger (Hermes, VII., 1873, 213 ff.), it seems almost certain that 
the latest date is the only tenable one. Dittenberger himself thinks 
the year 125-126 A.D. the most probable. 

The next point is perhaps even more difficult, that is, to determine 
when the final dedication took place. There are two passages in 
which an attempt is made to fix this date. ‘The first is in Philostra- 
tos (Vit. Soph., I. 25, 6): 76 88 "AOjnvnow “Odtpmov 80 éEjKovta Kal 
TevTakooiwy éTav azrotekcoOey Kabiepdoas 6 abtoKpdtwp ds xpdvou péya 
dydvopa. There seems to be no various reading here, but one is 
much tempted to believe that é€axociwy was written instead of wevra- 
xootwv. Assuming 530 B.c. as the date of the beginning, 660 years 
would bring it down to 130 A.p., or almost the exact time at which 
the dedication is generally placed. If the writer were giving the date 
in round numbers, he might have said 600, but it is hard to see on 
what grounds he could have written 560. ‘The other is the scholium 
on the passage of Lucian cited above (Schofa, III. 57, Jacob.) : 76 
‘Odvprov, Orep eotiv iepdv Tod “OAvpaiov Atos év “AOjvais, di peya- 
Aoupyiav dropotvrwv “AOPyvaiwv xpyudruv eis THY KaTacKevhy, TAEov TOV 
tv’ érav mapereve Kkrilouevov, os Kat 6 év Kulikw veds: Kal odk ay ouvere- 
A<oOyncav apo, ef py Adptavds 6 adroxparwp ‘Pwpatwv Sypocios dva- 
AOpac. cvvavTreAdBero THY epywv. The three hundred years here are 
evidently reckoned from Antiochos Epiphanes (175 B.c.), and this 
is entirely correct; still, we have merely an approximation. In the 
life of Hadrian by Spartianus, however, occurs a passage from which 
something more definite can be gained: Ad orientem profectus per 
Athenas iter fecit, atque opera quae apud Athenienses coeperat de- 
dicavit, ut lovis Olympii aedem et aram sibi.(§ 13). Here we learn 
that the dedication took place on one of his journeys to the East, 
and this at once brings us again to the chronology of his travels. 
Almost all chronologists agree that Hadrian visited Athens at least 
three times as Emperor; and the problem is to determine the dates 
of his last two visits, and to decide on which one the dedication took 
place. On this point opinions vary considerably (Hertzberg, IT. 329). 
Lenormant (Recherches Arch. & Eleusis: Rec. @inscr., p. 179), 
Clinton (fast. Rom., p. 124), and Eckhel (Doctr. Mum., VI. p. 


* See the full collation of the various views in Hertzberg, II. p. 301 ff. 
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482), who place the ceremony as late as 135 A.D., assign it of course 
to the last visit of Hadrian to Athens; as do also Corsini (Fast. Azz, 
II. p. 105), Boeckh (C. Z G., 1072, cf. 342), Franz (lem. Epigr. 
Gr, p. 286), and Keil (P%zlofogus, Suppl.-Bd. II., 1863, p. 596), 
although these place this journey as early as 132 A.D. ‘This was until 
lately the most widely accepted opinion, although Flemmer (de zén. 
et rebus gestis Hadr. Imp., p. vi., and pp. 2, 30, 46, 53-58) thinks that 
the temple was dedicated during the visit before the last, in the sum- 
mer of 1304.D.; and lastly, Haakh (Pauly, Real-Eucyc., III. 1033 ff.) 
assigns this visit and the dedication to the year 129 a.p. The result 
of Flemmer has been rendered very probable by a most ingenious 
combination of Renier. (Lebas-Foucart, p. 34 of the Axeg. of the 
Megarian Inscr.) The following is the substance of his argument. 
In an inscription found in the province of Lambaesa is an order of the 
day addressed by the Emperor Hadrian to the auxiliary troops of the 
African army while Q. Fabius Catullinus was Imperial Legate in that 
province. Now the latter was made consul for the year 130 A.D., 
and must therefore have left his province before the autumn of 
129 A.D. But the visit of Hadrian took place in the rainy season, 
Z.é., autumn (Spart., Wadr., c. 22), so that the order cannot be later 
than the autumn of 128. Again, we learn from Spartianus (//adr. 
13) that Hadrian on leaving Africa betook himself immediately to 
Rome, where he remained but a short time, and departed shortly 
after for the East, visiting Athens on his way, in order to dedicate 
the works which he had begun there, among them the Olympieion. 
Lastly, we learn from an Egyptian inscription (Boeckh, C. / G; 
4727) that the Emperor arrived in Thebes in November of the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, z.¢., 131 A.D. Accordingly, the dedication 
must have taken place in the time between 129 and 131 A.D., proba- 
bly in 130 a.p. If we can trust Spartianus in details, this is almost 
complete demonstration ; and the fact that Haakh and Flemmer, in- 
dependently of each other and on somewhat different grounds, had 
already arrived at almost the same result, adds to it no little force. 





* Renier follows Boeckh in placing the date of the Egyptian inscription in 
November, 130 A.D., and consequently fixes the dedication in 129 or the begin- 
ning of 130 A.D. But the inscription is dated Nov. 20 of the fifteenth year of 
Hadrian’s reign, which is 131 and not 130 A.D., for he was proclaimed emperor 
on the 11th of August, 117 A.D. 
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At the end of this historical review, I must emphasize once more the 
main result. The temple, architecturally considered, was the work 
not of the second century A.p., but of the second century B.c. This 
has been very often forgotten, and consequently the temple has not 
been studied with the care which it deserves. 

Its completion and dedication had a very marked effect on the 
religious life of Athens. ‘The ceremony itself was made as imposing 
as possible, and the most popular orator of the day was engaged to 
deliver the oration. This was the famous sophist Polemon (Philostr., 
Vit. Soph., 1. 25, 6), who, as we know from his principal biographer 
Philostratos, enjoyed an exceptional reputation during the reigns of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, especially for the extempora- 
neous declamations which were then so popular. Upon the comple- 
tion of the temple Hadrian wished to create at Athens a worship of 
Zeus Olympios to rival or surpass in brilliancy that at Olyinpia. So 
we find that he instituted quadrennial Olympic games like those 
at Olympia (cf. Boeckh, C. 7 G., 342), beginning therewith a new 
series of Olympiads. The priest of Zeus Olympios at Athens, and 
the Phaedyntes, whose duty it was to cleanse the colossal image of 
the god which stood in the cella of the temple, had each a seat-of 
honor in the Dionysiac theatre, like the corresponding officials of the 
temple of Zeus in Elis.* But even at Olympia the worship of Zeus 
had long ceased to be genuine; and the galvanic revival at Athens 
was even a far worse mockery, being little more than a half-concealed 
servile adulation of the Roman emperor himself by the Athenians. 
Ever since the time of Augustus it had been customary to pay 
divine honors to the Roman emperors, even during their lives, gen- 
erally in connection with a god or hero with whom the emperor 
might fancifully be identified (Hertzb., I. 529); and when the allied 
kings entertained the plan of completing the Olympieion in honor of 
Augustus, they proposed to dedicate it to his genius (doc. ci¢.). And 
now Hadrian identified himself with Zeus, assuming the title of 
"Odvparvos, causing a statue of himself and a symbol of his own 
divinity to be placed within the temple,t devoting a separate altar 


* Vischer, V. Schwetz. Mus. (1863), pp. 36, 37, 49, 59. See above, pp. 154, 
169, 172. 

t Dio. Cass., LXIX. 16: ‘ASpiavds 38 7d Te "OAdumiov 7d ev Tais *AOhvais ev @ 
kal autos iSputa eeroince, kal Spaxovta és abTd amb “Ivdlas Komicbdvra dave0nxe 


(cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 688). 
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there to his worship (Spart., YZadr., 13), and claiming for himself all 
the honors of the god from the priests. The first, or among the 
first, of these priests was the famous Herodes Atticus of Marathon 
(Boeckh, C. I. G., 335, 336; cf. Dittenb., C. 7 A., 476, 485) ; and 
the name of another, Statius Quadratus, who probably officiated some 
years later, is handed down to us.* In its subsequent history, the 
temple, or at least a part of it, seems to have become the special 
property of the reigning emperor. In the time of Septimius Severus 
a statue of his son Caracalla was probably erected here on the occa- 
sion of his elevation to the rank of Augustus (Boeckh, C. Z. G., 353 ; 
cf. Hertzb., II. 426). 

When the heathen temples of Athens were converted into Christian 
churches, the Olympieion became a church of St. John (p. 188 above, 
and Hertzb., III. 447). It henceforth disappears from history until 
the fifteenth century, when it reappears, under the name of the Palace 
of Hadrian, in almost as ruined a state as that in which it appears 
to-day. When Pausanias came to Athens, on his tour through Greece 
(about 170 a.D.), the temple had recently been finished, and he saw 
it in its full beauty; for though it suffered in comparison with the 
smaller and more perfect works of the better days of art, it was, 
nevertheless, one of the most remarkable and imposing buildings of 
Athens. For size, it had no rival in the city, and but few in the 
world. ‘There are only five to be mentioned with it: viz., the great 
temple at Selinus, 359 by 167 feet ; the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum, 
—which was destroyed by the Carthaginians when half-completed, — 
357 by 170 feet; the great Samian temple of Hera, 362 by 167 feet ; 
that of Apollo at Didyma, 366 by 163 feet; and that of Artemis at 
Ephesos, 342 by 163 feet.t ‘The Olympieion itself measured 354 by 
171 feet; and though it was built in the Corinthian order, it must 
have presented an effect of solidity almost Doric, for the columns are 
far more massive than is usual in the Corinthian order, the height 
being but 84 diameters, instead of the 9% that Vitruvius (IV. 1) 
gives as the rule. The entasis of the columns of the Olympieion is 


* Boeckh, C. Z. G., 337; Dittenberger, C. 7. 4., 486. Dittenberger (/Zermes, 
VII. 1873, p. 213 ff.) shows that in the Athenian inscriptions it was only after 
ihe death of the emperor that the word @eds was placed directly before his name, 
without his imperial titles. He consequently assigns this inscription to a year 
after the death of Hadrian. For another point of resemblance between the wor- 
ship of Zeus at Athens and that at Olympia, cf. Dittenb., C. /, 4., 487. 

+ Antiquities of Ionia, IV. p. 15. 
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carefully made; but it is still decidedly inferior, in exactness and 
uniformity of curvature, to the work of the Periclean age. In 
amount it is not excessive, being far less than was common in 
late Roman times, but, on the other hand, greater than in any 
of the older temples at Athens. The comparative amounts of the 
entasis in the Erechtheion, Theseion, Parthenon, Propylaea (small 
and large order), and the Olympieion, are to each other very nearly 
as the numbers 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, and 12, respectively. The entasis of 
the large order in the Propylaea is therefore nearly as great as that 
of our temple (for details, see Penrose, pp. 40-43). In still another 
way the outline of the columns betrays their comparatively late date ; 
they do not begin to taper until they have reached nearly a quarter 
of their height, the diameter so far remaining precisely the same, 
whereas in all the older temples the diminution of the diameter 
begins at the base. The individual columns present the following 
dimensions (cf. Rhusop., Arch. Lph., 1862, p. 33 f.). The entire 
height is 17.25 m. (56 ft., 7 in.), of which 2.02 m. (6 ft., 7% in.) 
belongs to the capital, and 1.16 (3 ft., 9% in.) to the base. The 
diameter at the base is 1.70 m. (5 ft., 7 in.), and at the top, directly 
beneath the capital, 1.49 m. (4 ft., 102 in.). In the middle it is 
1.63 m. (5 ft., 44 in.). These diameters are measured from the 
bottom of the flutings, which are twenty-four in number. ‘The in- 
side row of columns differs slightly from the outside row, the base, 
both plinth and mouldings, being a little higher, and the shaft con- 
sequently a little shorter. The temple was decastyle, dipteral, and 
probably hypzethral. The passage of Vitruvius which defines an 
hypeethral temple (III. 1, 8) is self-contradictory and probably 
corrupt; but it is clear that if there existed any hypsethral temples 
at all, as is now generally admitted, an enormous decastyle, dipteral 
temple would certainly have been so constructed. Vitruvius could 
hardly have used the Olympieion at Athens as an examplé in any 
case, because at his time it was almost certainly not roofed at all. 
The cella, which no doubt did not differ materially from the ordinary 
type, was surrounded by 124 columns; for, besides the two rows of 
twenty on each side and three rows of six (10-4) both in front and 
behind, there were four columns between the antae at each end. 
‘he temple was adorned with sculpture ; but all trace of this has dis- 
appeared excepting some clamp-marks, which may still be seen along 
the architrave where the marble blocks were fastened. 
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The passage of Pausanias giving an account of his visit to the 
Olympieion, which I have already cited more than once, is concerned 
chiefly with the peribolos and its contents, and it remains still to 
discuss it a little more in detail. The words of Pausanias are as 
follows (1. 18, 6-8): mpiv d& és 76 iepdv iévas tod Atos 70d "OAvpariov, — 
‘Adptaves 6 “Pwopaiwy Bacireds tov te vadov dveOynke Kal 7d dyadpa Oéas 
dgiov, 00 peyeOea pev, ore py “Podsos Kat “Pwpalors cioty of KoAoacol, Th 
Aoura dyahpara opoiws aroXcrerat,* reroinra S& ek Te eXé€havTos Kal 
Xputov Kat e€xen Téxvys ev pds TO péeyos Spacw, — évradba cixdves 
“Adptavod dvo pév ciot Oaciov AOov, d¥6 Se Aiyurriov. yxadxkat dé éoraor 
mp0 TaV Kidvev as APyvatot kadodow dzroikous ToAES. 6 ev OY was Tept- 
Boros oradioy pddtora texodpwv éoriv, dvdpidvruv dé rAjpys* dad yap 
Tokews Exdorys cikwv “Adpiavot Bactréws dvdKerrat, Kat opas imrepeBd- 
Aovro "AOyvaio. tov KoAocodv dvabévres Omicbe Tod vaod, Oéas déov. 
éore 6é dpyata év TO TeptBdrAw Leds xadxods Kal vads Kpovov Kai “Péas 
kal ténevos Ins érixAnow ‘Odvprias. evrad0a dcov és wnxvv To Sados 
duvéoryKe, Kal A€yovot pera THY érouBpiay THY éri Acuxadiwvos cupBacav 
broppunva. Tatty TO Bowp, eoBadXovot Te és ado ava wav Eros GAdita 
Tupav peruse pigavres. Ketrat dé emt Kiovos “Iooxparous davdpias: 
ketvrat dé Kat AMov Bpvyiov Wlépaa: yadrkotv tpimoda avéxovres, Oéas 
d&io. Kat atrot kat & tpirovs. Tod dé Odvpmtiov Ais Acvxadtwva oiko- 
Sounjoa A€yovo. TO apxatov tepov, onuetov arodaivovres WS Acvkadiwv 
“AOnvynocw OKyoe TAahoV TOD Vaod TOD Vd od TOAD aheoTHKOTA. 

There are several things in this narrative that deserve notice. It 
is strange at the outset that Pausanias makes no reference whatever 
to the Arch of Hadrian, for it is probable that in entering the peri- 
bolos he passed under it. Wachsmuth suggests that the arch may 
not yet have been built; but this is not very probable, since it seems 
to have been the work of Hadrian himself. The propylaeon, which 
was laid bare in 1861 in making a road, is semicircular in form, and 
built of the same material as the rest of the peribolos wall. It was no 
doubt clothed with marble steps, leading up from the level of the 
arch to that of the peribolos. So far as can be seen from the walls 


* The emendation of 0)... émidelkvutat to 0d... &moAelrerat, which is 
adopted by Dindorf, Walz, Bekker, and Schubart, appears to be necessary. It is 
evident from this whole passage, and from II. 27, 2, that the size is just what 
Pausanias is emphasizing. Siebel and Boeckh (C. Z G., 331) keep the Mss. 
text and understand the passage, “not on account of its size, for even disregard- 
ing the colossi of Rhodes and Rome the other images are as large.” 
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of the peribolos in their present condition, this was the only entrance ; 
and through this Pausanias probably passed. Leake has observed 
(mistaking, however, the arch for the entrance) that the first view of 
the temple included both the side and the west end, as in the case 
of the Parthenon when one passes the Propylaea. Of the temple 
itself Pausanias gives no description, and adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of it; but of the great image of the god we learn something. 
It was of enormous size, only excelled by the colossi of Rhodes and 
Rome, and was, as he informs us in another place (II. 27, 2), more 
than twice as large as that of Asklepios at Epidauros. In his opinion 
it was of fine workmanship, considering its size. It was of gold and 
ivory, and on its base were reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons* (Paus., I. 17, 2). After disposing of 
the temple and its contents in a parenthesis, Pausanias goes on to 
describe the statues of Hadrian, of which there was a great multitude 
in the peribolos. First of all, there were four, made of specially 
valuable marbles, two of Thasian and two of Egyptian. Just where 
these stood we do not know, for Pausanias’ words bear several inter- 
pretations. Besides these, a great number of Greek cities, both of 
the mainland and beyond the sea, caused statues of the Emperor to 
be set up in the peribolos of the newly-finished temple, to signify 
their gratitude for the favors which he had bestowed on them. 
Among these were Abydos, Aegina, Amphipolis, Anemurion in Kili- 
kia, Keramos in Karia, Kyzikos, Laodikeia on the Sea, Miletos, Pale 
in Kephallenia, Pompeiopolis, Sebastopolis on the Black Sea, Sestos, 
Smyrna or Ephesos, and Thasos.t ‘The dedicatory inscriptions from 








* TIpbs 5€ 7 yuuvaciy Oncéws early iepdv> ypapal Sé efor pds “ApaCdvas >AOn- 
vaiot maxdpevot. memolntat d€ opiowy 6 wéAEuos ObTOS Kad TH AOnva em TH aomld: 
kal Tod ’OAvuriov Abs éml TG BdOpw. Editors have generally referred this to the 
Zeus at Olympia, but they find a discrepancy between this remark and the ex- 
tended description of that statue in the Fifth Book. Schubart refeis it with great 
plausibility to the statue in Athens; and certainly, if opicw is to be interpreted 
exactly, it can mean nothing else. 

t+ There is much difference of opinion as to the interpretation of this clause of 
Pausanias; as the Mss. give it, yaAnal 5¢ Eoraio mpd THY Kidvwv &s AOnvato Kadodow 
amolkous méActs. The old Latin translation, which is adopted by most of the editors, 
paraphrases it as follows: Ad templi vero columnas urbium quas colonias Atheni- 
enses appellant ex aere erecta sunt simulacra. According to this, Pausanias would 
say that the colonial cities had set up statues of themselves personified. Such 
personifications occur quite early in the history of Greek art, and were very com- 
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these cities have been found on marble bases, mostly near the ruins. 
They are all practically the same, and one example will suffice. 
(Boeckh, C. LZ. G., 332) Advroxpdropa Kaicapa Tpatavoy “ASpravov Sc- 
Baorov OrAvpmiov Kal apxnyéernv 4 wodts 1) Atyevytav Tov éavTns cwTHpa 
Kal evepyéerny did eriredyTod Swouxdeidov. Some of these seem to have 
been set up close against the columns of the temple, a disposition of 
which several other examples may be cited among both the Greeks 
and the Romans (Ross, Arch. Aufsiéize, I. 192). An immense statue 
of Hadrian, overtopping all the others, was erected by the Athenians 
themselves and placed behind the temple, that is at the west end. 





mon in Roman times (cf. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Pl., II. 435), so that on that 
score there is no objection to this interpretation, which is adopted by Ross (Arch. 
Auf, loc. cit.) and by Dyer (p. 277). Dyer urges that in the next sentence the 
statues of Hadrian are mentioned, and that therefore we are to suppose that 
each city erected a statue of the Emperor and also one of herself. But it must be 
observed that the second clause would not in any case be a repetition. After 
speaking of the bronze statues which stood in front of the columns, he continues: 
“ The whole peribolos indeed is full of statues, for a statue of Hadrian was erected 
by each city.” Here it is very evident that the emphasis is on éxdorns. It was 
very common for a number of cities to club together and, at their joint expense, 
to erect a statue of an emperor who had aided or befriended them; for example, 
the cities of Asia Minor, when Tiberius helped them to repair the damages caused 
by a severe series of earthquakes (Overbeck, /oc. cz¢.). Pausanias calls attention 
to the great number of statues, and naturally explains why there were so many. 
Even were it a mere repetition, that would by no means exclude it from the text 
of Pausanias. There aie, moreover, some positive arguments to be urged against 
the above-mentioned interpretation. Pausanias begins with the statues of Ha- 
drian. ‘Here there are statues of Hadrian,” he says, “‘two of Thasian and two 
of Egyptian marble; and bronze ones stand before the columns,” etc. It is the 
only natural interpretation to let eixdves "Adpiavod continue as the subject to be 
supplied in the next sentence. Two lines further on we find him again speaking 
of the statues of Hadrian. It would certainly be very harsh to suppose that he 
thrust in here, without explanation, a reference to a numerous class of very differ- 
ent statues. Again, in other places, when Pausanias mentions such personifica- 
tions of cities, he adds an explanation rendering his meaning clear (cf. II. 16, 3; 
III. 18, 5; X. 18, 7). It is needless to add that among the inscriptions, etc., 
found in the peribolos, nothing has appeared which gives the slightest support to 
this interpretation. From an esthetic point of view, no doubt, the effect would be 
improved, if among the crowd of Hadrians, big and little, were scattered a few 
graceful female forms; but, unfortunately, their existence cannot be proved, and 
some other interpretation of the words of Pausanias must be attempted. Most 
scholars agree in understanding them to refer to statues of Hadrian erected by 
the colonies; but here also we find some difference of opinion. Boeckh (C12 G., 
331) sets forth a most elaborate explanation: Ad introitum wep:@dAou pro antis 
haud dubie Hadriani duae statuae Thasii et totidem Aegyptiaci lapidis collocatae 
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Other and older statues also occupied various places in the enclosure, 
among which was a statue of Isocrates, erected by his adopted son, 
Aphareus. This is mentioned also by the Ps. Plutarch (Vit. X. Oraz,, 
p. 839 B: [’Adapeds | cixdva atrod avéOyxe mpos TO OAdvpriciw ert Kio- 
vos Kal éméypawev: 

"Iooxparovs Adapets rarpos eixdva THVS aveOnKe 

Znvi, Oeovs re céBwv Kal yovéwy aperny. 

Pausanias closes the list of the statues with the mention of a fine 

group consisting of some Persians upholding a bronze tripod, and the 
archaic statue of Zeus already mentioned. In the peribolos was 





erant; intus vero ad murum zrep:BdAov in stoa positae erant Imperatoris imagines a 
Graecis civitatibus dedicatae; et ante huius stoae columnas sub dio statuae eiusdem 
a coloniis Romanis dicatae, eaeque aheneae. The two clauses yadkal 5¢ éoraoe 
mpd TaV Kidvwy, etc., and amd yap méAews ExdorTns cikwy *Adpiavod, etc., according 
to him refer to two different sets of statues; the latter, dedicated by Greek cities, 
stood in a corridor along the wall of the peribolos, and the former, set up by 
Roman colonies, stood before the columns of this corridor. The corridor is purely 
a creation of Boeckh’s fancy; but in proof of the assumption that Roman colonies 
erected statues in the temple enclosure, he cites the following inscription, copied 
by Spon, and later by Dodwell: Imperatori Caesaii, Divi Traiani Parthici filio, Divi 
Nervae nepoti, Traiano Hadriano Augusto, . . . Olympio, etc. (cf. Dittenberger in 
C./.A., II. 1,471). This has precisely the Latin form which corresponds to the Greek 
inscriptions found in the peribolos, and it belongs certainly to a statue of Hadrian 
erected in Athens by a Roman colony in 132 4.D., after the dedication of the Olym- 
pieion; but it was not found in the temple enclosure, and there is no proof that it 
ever stood there. Even if it did, this by no means justifies such a violent interpre- 
tation of the words of Pausanias. Boeckh does not emend the text; but how he 
gets the required sense from it he does not say, and I do not understand. Wachs- 
muth (p. 226) 1efers the words to statues of Hadrian, but does not go into the 
question of the exact exegesis of the text; and Hertzberg (II. 327) seemingly 
dissents from the explanation of Boeckh. There is, however, considerable diffi- 
culty in the text as it stands. Literally translated the words would mean: “ Bronze 
statues of Hadrian, which the Athenians call colonial cities”; and it is hard 
to get the required sense from this. Leake felt this difficulty, and proposed to 
remedy it by an emendation. The text of Pausanias is not good, and in many 
places one or more words have fallen out. Leake supposes this to be the case 
here, and would insert before the words &s ’A@nvaio: the similar ones ds avé0ecar, 
making the passage read, yaAka? 5é écraot mpd Tov idvwr bs dyébecay &s *"AOnvatot 
kadovow amotkouvs méAets. This, however, introduces a scarcely less harsh con- 
struction, and does not seem probable. He has not been followed, I believe, by 
any editors. The interpretation given in the text seems to me the only plausible 
one; but it is probable that Pausanias did not write the words as they now stand. 
The passage has resisted the endeavors of so many learned critics that it seems 
hopeless to attempt its emendation. 
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also a temple of Kronos and Rhea; but its temenos, z.¢. the enclosure 
sacred to the deities, must have extended to a considerable distance 
outside the peribolos, down to the Ilissos, as Wachsmuth (p. 227) 
shows in detail. It must be remembered that before the time of Pau- 
sanias the city wall on the east side had been levelled. ‘There was, 
lastly, a temenos of the Olympian Earth (I'7) ;* and this also prob- 
ably extended beyond the peribolos in a south-westerly direction, till it 
approached the city wall near the Itonian Gate (Wachsmuth, p. 228 ; 
cf. Plut. Zhes., 27). 

During the excavations in 1861, Rhusopulos took occasion to ex- 
amine the peribolos much more closely than had before been done ; 
and he laid bare a large portion of the northern boundary wall, the 
exact position of which was hitherto unknown. ‘The temple did not 
lie, as was supposed, directly in the centre of the enclosure, but was 
considerably nearer the north wall. (For a more detailed description 
of the peribolos, cf. Rhusopulos in the Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) 

In our knowledge of the Olympieion there are many gaps; and 
many questions suggest themselves, which, for the present at least, 
cannot be answered. Nevertheless, its remarkable history, its large 
dimensions, and the beauty and picturesqueness of its ruins, will 
always make it one of the most interesting of the architectural re- 
mains of Greek antiquity. 


~ 








* The emendation Iijs érlkAnow for thy érixAnow, in Paus, I. 18, 7, is now 
universally accepted, and seems certain. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 
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So much has been written upon the Erechtheion that I have 
hesitated to swell the list of writers upon the subject. I hope, how- 
ever, that my article may be of some slight service to those who wish 
to understand the arrangement of this remarkable building. I take 
pleasure in expressing my thanks for kind suggestions to Dr. Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld, of the Imperial German Archeological Institute at Athens, 
and Mr. Francis H. Bacon, of the American Expedition to Assos. 
There are some questions relating to the Erechtheion which can be 
settled, if at all, only after more complete and careful excavations 
than have yet been made. It is greatly to be desired that this task 
should be undertaken soon by some one of the Archeological Insti- 
tutes in Athens. 

The Erechtheion was the most venerated temple of Athens, con- 
taining the sacred olive of Athena (Paus., I. 27, 2), the well of 
Poseidon (Paus., I. 26, 5), and the ancient statue of Athena, which 
was said to have fallen from heaven (Paus., I. 26, 6; Corpus Inscript. 
Graec., No. 160). No fixed date can be given for either the begin- 
ning or the completion of the present edifice. The older temple 
was burnt by the Persians in 480 B.c. (Herod., VIII. 53 and 55; 
Paus., I. 27, 2). When the Athenians returned to their ruined city, 
it is highly probable that one of their first undertakings was to rebuild 
the sacred structure in some way; but no definite record of the 
erection of any such building remains: But Herodotus (VIII. 55) 
says of the Acropolis of Athens, eors év rH aKpomdAt ravTn “EpexOéos 
Tov ynyevéos Aeyomévov civa vnds, which seems to mean that when He- 
rodotus wrote, in the early part of the Peloponnesian war, a building 
called the temple of Erechtheus stood on the Acropolis. The in- 
scription in C.£. G., 160, and C. /. A., I. 323, bears the date of the 
archonship of Diocles (Olymp. 92, 4; 408 B.c.); and that in C.Z. A., 
I. 324, dates from Olymp. 93, 1; 407 B.c. At this time the temple 
was clearly approaching completion. Xenophon (/e/en., I. 6, 1) 
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says that “the ancient temple of Athena” (6 qradatds tis “AOnvas 
veos) in Athens was set on fire in the archonship of Kallias, the year 
when Kallikratidas succeeded Lysander as Spartan admiral, 7.e¢., in 
406-405 B.c. It has been maintained that by the expression 6 waAauds 
veos the Erechtheion cannot be meant, as a temple not yet com- 
pleted could not be called “ancient”; but the word vews is used to 
signify not only the building, but the sacred site together with the 
building. ‘The Erechtheion is constantly called 6 dpyatos veds (Schol. 
in Arist. Lys., 273; Strabo, IX. 396; C. Z A., II. 464); and the 
expression vaAauds is certainly justifiable, even if we do not assume, 
what is not unlikely, that some part of the ancient building may have 
been preserved. Whether the Erechtheion was very much injured by 
the fire of B.c. 406 we have no means of determining; nor have we 
any records of subsequent repairs. The temple is mentioned by 
several ancient writers, but none except Pausanias attempt to give a 
description of it. In early Christian times, as the remains show, the 
building was used as a church, probably of the Saviour, rod Swrjoos 
(cf. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, p. 40; Pittakis, Liph. Arch, 
No. 1102 sq., p. 640 sq., and No. 1204, p. 742), and divided into a 
nave and two side aisles. Under the Turks it was used as a dwelling- 
house (Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 364), and also as a powder 
magazine. When Stuart and Revett saw the building (1751-1753), it 
was already in a very ruinous condition. During the war of Greek 
independence (1821-1828), the Erechtheion suffered greatly. In 
1838 the building was repaired under the direction of Pittakis ; but 
a violent storm in 1852 threw down all but one of the columns of the 
western wall, and they are now lying in the interior of the building. 
The latest excavations, made in 1852, left the Erechtheion in its 
present condition. ; 

J subjoin a list of papers upon the Erechtheion. JI have attempted 
to give a complete bibliography of all articles which can claim to be 
considered the result of independent research, and I hope nothing of 
importance has been omitted. Some books or parts of books are 
mentioned which do not claim originality, but which present the 
views of others in an easily accessible form. 


SPON AND WHELER. Voyage d’[talie, de Dalniatie, de Gréece, et du Le- 
‘vant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 
GEORGE WHELER. Yourney into Greece. London, 1682. 
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STUART AND REVETT. Antiquities of Athens. Vol. I]., Chap. II. Lon- 
don, 1787. 

EDWARD DODWELL. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 
during the Years 1801, 1805, axa 1806. 

W. WILKINS. Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Buila- 
ings of Athens: p.75 ff. London, 1816. 

W. Witkins. Memoirs of Robert Walpole. — Memoirs relating to Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, etc. London, 1818. 

R. WALPOLE. TZyravels in Various Countries of the East. London, 
1820. 

K. O. MULLER. Jinervae Poliadis Sacra et Aedes tn Arce Athenarum, 
etc. Gottingen, 1820. 

ALOYS HIRT. Geschichte der Baukunst bet den Alten. Il. 24. Ber- 
lin, 1821. 

W. H. Inwoop. Zhe Erechtheion of Athens. Vondon, 1827. 

AuGusTt BOckH. Corpus [nscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160. Berlin, 1828. 

W. WILKINS. Prolustones Architectonicae. London, 1834. 

CHRISTOPHER WorpsworTH. Athens and Attica: Notes of a Tour. 
London, 1836. 

ALEXANDER FERDINAND VON QuAEST. Das Erechtheton zu Athen. 
Berlin, 1840. 

W.M. LEAKE. Topography of Athens. Vol. 1. Ed.2. London, 1841. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber das Erechtheum auf der Akropolis zu Athen. 
Miinchen, 1843. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Ueber Alte Konigsgrédber, etc. In Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1843, No. 256. 

CARL BOTTICHER. TZektontk der Hellenen. + Potsdam, 1844. 

A. R. RANGABE. Article in the Revue Archéologique, 1845. 

HAusEN. In the Wrener Allgemeine Bauzettung, 1851. 

TetTaz. Inthe Wiener Allgemeine Bauzettung, 1851: pp. 342 ff. 

TETAz. In the Revue Archéologique, 1851: viii. Année, pp. 1-12, 81- 
96; pl. 158-159. 

CARL BOTTICHER. Der Poltas-tempel als Wohnhaus des Konigs Erech- 
theus, nach der Annahme von Fr. Thiersch. Berlin, 1851. 

RAOUL-ROCHETTE. In the Fournal des Savants, 1852. 

pakriuxd tis émt rod HpexSetou érurpomis, 1] dvaypadby tis dAnPovs kara- 
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Tue Erechtheion is a rectangular edifice 20.30 m. in length and 
11.21 m. in breadth. Seen from the east, it has the appearance of 
an Ionic hexastyle temple. The southern wall stands half a metre 
from a terrace about 3 m. high, which is continued for some distance 
both east and west of the building. ‘The space between this terrace 
and the wall of the Erechtheion is filled with earth. On account of 
this arrangement, the building appears about 3 m. lower from the 
south than from the north, where there is no terrace. ‘The eastern 
front of the building is on the same level as the southern side, while 
the stereobate of the north and west sides is about 3 m. lower than 
that of the east and south sides. At the north-west corner is a por- 
tico with six Ionic columns, four on the front, and one behind each 
corner column. At the south-west corner is a small porch, the roof 
of which is supported by six Képas (mazdens) or Karyatids standing 
on the high wall which encloses the porch, Each of these two 
porches communicates by a doorway with the interior of the building. 
Besides these two doors and the main entrance at the east, there is 
another door under the base of the second (counting from the south) 
of the engaged columns of the western wall. The antiquity of this 
last door has been doubted on account of the roughness of its sides 
and the fact that the threshold is not made, as we should expect, of 
one stone. The lintel, however, is formed of one block, equal in 
height to two courses of the stones of which the temple is built, and 
it extends the same distance on each side of the door. As this 
stone could have been inserted for no other purpose than as a 
lintel, the antiquity of the door admits of no reasonable doubt. (See 
Plate II., 2.) The rough work on the sides may date from the time 
when the Christians used this as the main entrance to their church. 

In the interior of the building are the foundations of three walls. 
One was a cross-wall from north to south, just east of the great door- 
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way R, which opens upon the northern porch F. The other two ran at 
right angles to the first, extending from it to the east end of the build- 
ing.* The first of these walls was part of the original building. The 
two others were late additions, built probably by the Christians to 
support the pillars by which the nave of the church was separated 
from the side aisles, and their late date is evident from the workman- 
ship. The space from the ancient cross-wall to the western wall of 
the building is occupied by a cistern, which was once covered by a 
brick vault. This vault, a small part of which is preserved, rises 
above the threshold of the great northern door, and was, of course, 
not a part of the original building. This fact has led many to affirm 
positively that the cistern itself was a late addition. ‘This, however, 
is not the case. The two upper steps of the western stereobate, 
instead of being formed by two layers of stones, consist of one course 
of blocks about 0.45 m. thick. These blocks are not cut off so as to 
form part of the surface of the wall within the building; but they 
project over the edge of the cistern. They are now roughly broken 
off, so that none of them project more than 0.20 m.; but this is 
enough to show that these heavy blocks were not employed without 
a purpose. Now the only possible purpose of such blocks can have 
been to bridge over a hollow space. ‘The space occupied by the 
cistern was therefore always hollow. ‘The cistern itself is partly 
cut out of the solid rock, and it was evidently very carefully made. 
Everything speaks for its antiquity; and the only argument to the 
contrary, the height of the brick vault which at one time covered it, 
falls to the ground as soon as it is shown that the original covering 
was not the brick vault, but the horizontal pavement of heavy marble 
blocks, portions of which are still'to be seen projecting over the edge 
of the cistern. It seems therefore hardly possible to deny that the 
cistern is as old as the blocks ; that is, as old as the building. ‘This 
cistern. was probably the @¢Aacca of Poseidon. 

The wall @, on the eastern side of the cistern, built of the so-called 
Piraic stone and founded upon the solid rock, supported the cross- 
wall A. Directly above this, in the eleventh and fourteenth courses 


* See Plate I. (2), A and 4, 6. 

t Plate III. and IV., ¢; Plate L., up, py. 

{ Apoll, III. 14, 1, 2: dvépnve OdAaccay, hy viv ’EpexOnlSa xadrodor. See 
Paus., I. 26, 5. 
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of the northern wall,* are projecting stones, 0.65 m. in width, to which 
corresponds a hole, also 0.65 m. wide, in the southern wall. The 
present wall east of the cistern was then the foundation of a wall of 
some sort, probably of the same age as the temple, which divided 
the building from top to bottom. 

There was a second cross-wall about half way between the last- 
mentioned wall and the eastern front of the temple.{ At this point 
the stones of both the north and south wall show clearly that a cross- 
wall existed, for their surfaces were evidently prepared to receive such 
a wall;§ but no foundations remain. 

The Erechtheion was thus divided into three parts, the two eastern 
rooms being nearly equal in size, while the western division was much 
narrower than the others. The eastern apartment had its entrance 
from the east, while the other two must generally have been’ entered 
through the great door opening on the northern portico. There was 
the same difference of level between the floors of the rooms to which 
these entrances gave admission which has been noticed between the 
entrances themselves. There was no basement under the eastern 
cella, nor was the building in any part two-storied. The floor of the 
eastern cella was raised one step above the threshold, and joined the 
side walls where they are patched with modern brick work. (Pl. IIT.) 
If it had been lower than this, it must have left visible traces ; and 
it is hardly conceivable that it should have been higher. ‘The space 
under this floor was filled with a foundation of Piraic stone like that 
now remaining in the corners. “When the Erechtheion was altered to 
suit the demands of the Christian worship, the floor of the whole 
edifice was placed at the level of the ancient floor of the two western 
divisions. All the inner foundations of the eastern cella were torn 
away, except a few stones in the corners; and part of the foundation 
of the eastern porch was removed to make room for the apse of the 
church (Pl. I., vy). The Piraic stones which remain show by their 
position, as well as by their dressed edges, that they did not originally 
form the face of a wall, but were embedded in a solid foundation, 
which probably filled all, or at least a great part, of the space under 
the floor of the eastern cella (cf. Borrmann in A@¢¢h. a. deutsch. Inst, 


* See Pl. IV., «,e; and Fig. 1, p. 223. The two rectangular holes in the first 
and third courses are, as their workmanship show, of late origin. 
cpl Pe be Si t PL I, B. § Pl. Il, 4,0; Pl. IV., m, x. 
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1881, p. 383). Moreover, whereas the northern and southern walls 
of the building west of the eastern cross-wall are both of marble down 
to the level of the floor of this part, east of the eastern cross-wall 
they are built of marble only where they can be seen from the out- 
side, since they were not intended to be seen from the inside below 
the level of the eastern entrance. (See Plates III. and IV.) 

There is no good reason for supposing that ‘the building had 
two stories west of the eastern cross-wall, where the floor was lower. 
Carl Botticher, the chief supporter of the theory of two stories, says that 
the faces of some of the stones of the southern wall show that there was 
a division into two stories (Bericht, p. 199 ff.). I can only say that I 
have been unable to find any traces of such a construction, nor has 
any one since Botticher been able to discover any. In the north and 
south walls are five small slits or windows, which Botticher calls cellar 
windows, and which he uses as a chief argument for his theory. He 
says : “ Wo Souterrain-Fenster sind, muss auch ein Souterrain dahinter 
vorhanden sein ;” but, as has been justly remarked, before we prove 
the existence of a cellar from cellar windows, we must first be sure 
that we have the cellar windows. I am strongly of the opinion that 
these openings are neither cellar windows nor ancient windows at all. 
They were not made by the builders of the temple, for they are not 
found at the joints between the blocks, but in the middle of the blocks. 
It would be no more difficult to cut them here than at the joints, after 
the stones were in place ; but the original builders would surely have 
left such openings between the stones when they put them in place, 
as was done in the case of the similar openings in the stoa of Attalus, 
in the Arsenal of Philon, and elsewhere. Besides, the inferior work- 
manship of these openings makes it highly improbable that they 
belonged to the original building. It is not unlikely that they were 
made by the Christians to light the side aisles of their church, a pur- 
pose for which similar openings are still in use. While then there is 
no valid argument for the theory that the Erechtheion was a two-storied 
building in any part, the rough Piraic stones below the eastern cella show 
plainly that there at least such a division into stories did not exist. 

The eastern cross-wall was probably a solid wall, with a door near 
the southern end. At this point the Piraic stones of the southern 
wall give place to marble ; not, however, all at once on the same ver- 
tical line, but each course of Piraic stone is continued further than 
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the one above it, giving it the appearance of a flight of steps. (See 
Plate III.) This arrangement makes it probable that the steps con- 
necting the eastern cella with the rest of the edifice were at this point ; 
though, as there are no actual traces of them, we may suppose them 
to have been built of wood. There must have been some mode of 
communication between the eastern cella and the rest of the build- 
ing ; and this seems the most probable place for the stairs. 

The western cross-wall was not a solid wall, like the eastern one. 
Fig. 1, copied from Borrmann, gives a view of the northern wall 
where it was joined by this cross-wall. In the eleventh and fourteenth 
courses of stone are still seen the rough ends of the stones of the 
cross-wall (e,«) projecting from the 
main wall. Below these the wall is 
roughened, as if a wall had been built 
against it here; but this rough sur- 
face is only half as wide as the pro- wa 
jecting stones above. Up to these = 
stones, then, the wall had only half a 
the icles which it had ree It == ees) 
is by no means improbable that, as 
Julius suggests, this division consist- 
ed of little or nothing more than a 
row of columns with an architrave, in 
which case there would merely have 
been an anta set up against the wall 
where the roughness is. This appears 
all the more probable from the nature 
of the roughening of the stones. They 
do not seem to have projected so as 
to form part of a cross-wall, except 
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The western wall of the Erechtheion 
AN My ae 6th Ld 1.125 


was not solid in its upper portion, 
but had four openings in it, — one between each pair of engaged col- 
umns, and one between the southern column and the anta which 
adjoined the southern portico. This last opening is shown to have 
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existed by the finish of the anta. The first three courses of stone 
above the line of the bases of the engaged columns have dressed 
joints, showing that a wall 0.29 m. thick was built against them ; but 
above this point there is no trace of any wall. This agrees with the 
inscription ( A@yvaov, VII. p. 482), dvaddpgavre Ta peraxiovia Térrape. 
6vTa Ta pos Tov Ilavdpoceiov. In the drawings of Stuart and Inwood 
this space is left open, and it seems never to have been built 
up. The purpose of this opening may have been to admit light 
to the singular niche in the southern wall close to the corner 
anta. This niche is 1.72 m. long and 0.36 m. deep, and reaches 
from the line of the top of the western wall to the top of the 
building ; z.¢., it is about 3.40 m. high. (See Fig. 2.) The stones 
which form its back are not smoothed, but are finished as if for 
the reception of a coating of stucco. ‘The large stone just below 
the niche is roughly hewn off, and seems to have projected to 
form a platform, upon which a statue 
may have stood. ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that there was any room or 
flooring in front of this niche beyond 
the projecting shelf just mentioned. 
As Borrmann suggests (47th. ad. 
deutsch. Inst., 1881, p. 387), the 
opening between the southern column 
of the western wall and the corner 
anta is in painful disagreement with 
the windows between the columns, 
which are represented by Stuart and 
others, and leads us to doubt whether 

ig ee these windows, as seen by Stuart, were 
eat am i¢—- part of the original plan of the build- 
(27 Filbiggh ing. This doubt is strengthened by 
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aa the fact that the window casings were 

I almost too large for the space between 

South-west anta and niche. After the columns, inasmuch as they seem to 

Borrmann. ; ‘ 

have projected so far as to hide part of 

the fluting. Moreover, where the window cases were fitted in, the col- 

umns are hewn away more roughly than elsewhere. It is, on the whole, 

probable that all four openings in the western wall were originally alike, 
and that the windows were inserted at some subsequent period. 
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In the western wall, in the corner where the temple meets the 
terrace wall which runs under the porch of the Képat, is a large break 
in the wall, now filled with rough modern masonry. A break at this 
point was part of the original design, as is shown by the fact that the 
whole length of the modern masonry is spanned by one gigantic 
stone (Plate II., 7), which extends the same distance north and 
south of the break. This great stone was intended to hold up the 
superincumbent weight of the anta; but this would not have been 
necessary if the place now filled with the rubble masonry had been 
originally part of the solid wall. If, as has been maintained by 
Murray (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1. 224), Borrmann, and others, 
the present rubble work marks the place where a broad flight of 
steps joined the building, the large lintel-like stone was quite unneces- 
sary, for the stairs, with their foundations, would be built into the 
wall as solidly as any other stones, and would serve like other stones 
to support the weight of the anta. Nor is there anything in the dis- 
position of the stones of the terrace or those of the portico to show 
that a flight of steps existed here ; though it does seem very probable 
that the terrace was continued at least one course of stone further to 
the north than it now is. On the other hand, if some building joined 
the Erechtheion at this point, it would be necessary to keep off the 
weight of the anta from the smaller building, and the great stone 
(Plate II., 4) would then be of use. What the shape of this building 
may have been, whether it was a long stoa, as suggested by Fergus- 
son, or merely a small edifice which occupied the corner, it is impos- 
sible to tell, as no foundations have been found. It is very desirable 
that this corner be thoroughly and carefully excavated. On the 
western end of the porch of the Kopa, the egg and dart moulding of 
the railing stops about half way between the two figures, and there is 
at this point the mark of a railing which met that of the porch from 
the west. The fine lines which adorn the bases of the engaged col- 
umns of the western wall and the course of stone immediately be- 
neath them are not continued south of the north side of the southern 
column. ‘The presumption is, therefore, that the comparatively 
unornamented space between these two points was not ordinarily 
visible. (See Plate II.) This is another argument for the existence 
of a building in this corner. ‘The wall between these two points can- 
not well have been an interior wall, for it has all the main lines of the 
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other parts of the external wall. Any building which stood in the corner 
would probably have been low, with a railing around its roof which 
hid the western wall of the Erechtheion at least to the height of the 
railing of the porch of the Kopa. The platform formed by this roof 
with its railing would naturally be accessible from the interior of the 
small building. ‘The south-west corner of the Erechtheion is called 
in the inscription (C. 7 G. 160, C. Z A., I. 322, § 2) } yovia % 
mpos Tov Kexpomrtov, the corner by the Kekropion. We may then 
safely affirm that the low building in the corner was the Kekropion. 

From the great pier which terminates the northern wall of the 
Erechtheion at the south-west corner of the north porch (Pl. I., E), a 
wall ran toward the west or south-west, which probably turned toward 
the south, and met the southern terrace at some distance west of the 
Erechtheion. The enclosure thus formed was entered from the 
north through the small door S, which leads from the porch through 
the northern wall just outside of the western wall. The lower part of 
the pier which terminates the northern wall is not finished in a line 
parallel to the length of the building, but slants toward the terrace, 
and it is clearly to be:seen that a double wall met the building here 
(Pl. IL., 2 and 2’). Fergusson thinks that this enclosed a covered 
passage, being led to this opinion by the flat stone which covers the 
small door by the pier. But as nothing positive is known of any 
buildings in this direction, and as a covered passage can be accounted 
for only by supposing it to lead to some building, the assumption in- 
volves us in too many complicated hypotheses. We can confidently 
assert only the existence of a wall at this place ; and the small door 
leading from this great porch justifies us in assuming that this wall 
belonged to an enclosure or réevos, to which the door formed the 
entrance. 

In the second step of the stereobate, under the great pier just 
mentioned, and in a stone now lying near it, are the remains of an 
ancient drain discovered by Botticher in 1862, the purpose of which 
has always been more or less enigmatical. ‘The direction of the drain 
is from the corner by the porch of the Képa. This corner was, as 
we have seen, probably occupied by a building, the water from the 
roof of which must have run off into the enclosed court-yard west of 
the Erechtheion. The drain was probably intended merely to carry 
off this rain-water. 
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The porch of the Kdépa: K communicated with the interior of the 
temple by a door (Plates I. and III., 2) and a flight of steps, part of 
which still remains; but there appears to have been at least no 
public passage-way from the porch to the outside. At the north- 
east corner of the porch, where it joins the building, is an opening 
in the wall or railing of the porch, about 1m. in width. This open- 
ing has evidently existed from the beginning, for the curve in the 
base of the anta and also that of the railing are continued around 
the corner, showing that the opening was never built up. The evi- 
dently ancient character of this opening has led Michaelis and Julius 
to assume an entrance at this point, and to base their arguments in 
no small degree upon its existence. If, however, any such entrance 
existed, it must have been a strictly private one for the priests and 
other functionaries ; for on the stone which forms the threshold of 
this supposed entrance (the upper stone of the foundation) the orna- 
mentation is continued across the opening. Now this elaborate 
ornamentation, which consists not only of curved but also of sharply- 
cut edges, would be exposed to injury from the feet of every one who 
passed over it. In fact, the ornamented edge has suffered very 
severely at this point where sight-seers now scramble over it, while 
other parts are much better preserved. Moreover, in order to use this 
opening as an entrance, it is necessary to mount a step 0.50 m. in 
height, that is, fully twice as high as any other step in the building. 
These arguments against the existence of a public entrance at this 
point have been advanced by A. S. Murray ( fournal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1. 224), and they seem to me conclusive. 

It remains to speak of the crypt ~ under the northern porch F. 
(Plate I., 2.) This is a small apartment entered from the interior of 
the building through a small door in the stone foundations of the 
north wall. (Plates J. and IV., X.) In its north-west corner is a small 
round cistern ce. This Beulé dug out, and found to be not very deep: 
it is now again choked up. The eastern opening into the square 
magazine is roughly broken through the foundations of the porch, 
and cannot be older than the magazine, which is of modern construc- 
tion; while the crypt and the entrance thereto from the interior of 
the building are evidently of the same date as the temple itself. In 
the rocky floor of the crypt are some irregular fissures in the rock, 
which have been supposed to be the marks shown in antiquity as 
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those of Poseidon’s trident.* Beulé (Acropolke a’ Athénes) is the 
chief supporter of this theory, and Botticher (Gerich?) is its chief 
opponent. It is difficult to believe that these irregular fissures could 
have been shown by the ancient guides as marks of a trident ; on the 
other hand, the purpose of the little chamber under the porch has 
never been explained on any other theory. This may possibly have 
been the dwelling of the sacred serpent,t though there is really no 
sufficient reason for the supposition. 

The Erechtheion, then, consisted of three apartments. The west- 
ern one had a public entrance from the great northern porch, and 
small doors opening into the porch of the Képa: and the enclosure 
on the west of the building. ‘The, eastern apartment was entered 
from the eastern portico. The middle room had no direct entrance 
from the outside; but it communicated with the eastern apartment 
by a door and a flight of steps, while probably it was separated from 
the narrower western apartment only by a row of columns supporting 
an entablature. Besides these three apartments, there was a small 
crypt under the north porch, which was entered from the middle 
apartment. Under the western apartment was a cistern. West of 
the building was an enclosure, entered by a door in the western wall 
and by another door leading from the north porch. In the south- 
east corner of this enclosure, adjoining the south-west corner of the 
Erechtheion, there appears to have been a low building, probably the 
Kekropion. 

Such being the arrangement of the parts of the building, it re- 
mains to consider to what use its various parts were devoted, and what 
was the relative position of the several sanctuaries which it contained. 
For this purpose we must consult the inscriptions, and also the 
notices of ancient writers, especially of Pausanias.{ 

Leaving Pausanias for the present, let us first examine our other 
authorities. 








* Paus. I. 26, 5; Apollod. IIT. 14, 1, 2; Strabo, IX. p.396. 

{+ Aristoph., Lyszstr. 758; Herod. VIII. 41; Plut. Zhemzst. 10. 

+ All the inscriptions, as well as the passages of ancient writers relating to 
the Erechtheion, are collected in the appendix and foot-notes of Jahn’s work: 
Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis Athenarum in usum Scholarum edidit Otto Fahn. 
Editio altera recognita ab Adolfo Michaelis, aucta cum alits tabulis tum forma 
arcis ab FY. A. Kaupert descripta. Bonnae: ap. A. Marcum, 1880. 
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C.I. A., I. 322, lines 44, 45: tv Kidvwy TdV ert TOD TOLXoOV TOD mpds 
tov Ilavépocetov. Again, “AOyvatov, VII. p. 482, lines 32-33 : duaddp- 
Eavrt Ta. JLETAKLOVLG. TETTAPA OVTa TH apos TOU Ilavdpoceiov. The wall 
apos Tod ILavdpocetou was then a wall with columns upon it, and with 
four intercolumniations. Now this corresponds exactly with what we 
have seen to be the case with the western wall, for there were four 
engaged columns with open spaces between them, and also a fourth 
open space between the southern column and the anta at the south- 
west corner of the building. The western wall, then, was the wall apos 
tov Iavdpoceiov. 

Philochorus, frag. 146 (apud Dionys. Hal. de Din. 3): xvov eis 
rov THs ToAuddos vedy cigeAOodca, kal Sica cis 76 Ilavépdceov, émi Tov 
Bwpov évaBaoa tot “Epxefov Aws tov td rH édaia, Karéxero. Also 
Apollodorus, III. § 14, 1, 2: pera dé rovrov Axey “AOnva Kat rowoa- 
wey THs KaradyWews Kéxpora paptupa éeditevoey eAaiav, ) viv év TO 
Ilavépoce’w Seixvurar. The olive tree was then in the Pandroseion. 
Now, since the western wall was zpos tod Ilavépocetov, the Pandro- 
seion either must be just east of this wall, that is, it must be the nar- 
row western hall of the temple, or it must be west of the wall, — 
that is, it must be the outer enclosure just west of the temple. The 
latter alternative seems from the first preferable. We Should cer- 
tainly expect to find the olive tree under the open sky. Moreover, 
the dog of Philochorus mounted upon the altar of Zeus Herkeios 
(Zeus of the court) which stood under the olive tree. ‘The altar of 
Zeus Herkeios could hardly have been within any building. The Pan- 
droseion was, then, the enclosure P west of the Erechtheion. (Pl. I.) 

C. I. A., I. 322, lines 69-72: tod toixou rod éxros* dxatakerra 
[yo]yyvAov Aouv rerparodias NTIT+ rob év 7@ rpooropail | terpazro- 
dias A[II]. Of the wall in the wpooropuatov (the inscription says) 
twelve (?) tetrapodies were unpolished. ‘This wall, whatever view is 
taken of the preceding sentence of the inscription, must be an inside 
wall. Now a zpooropuatoy can be nothing but a place where zpooro- 
puwa are the most prominent feature. The rpooropsaioy is the place by 
the door or the place with the doors. The most conspicuous and 





* In the C. /. A. and elsewhere, éxrdés is changed to évrds. In the C. /. A. 
and in Jahn’s Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis, tod rolxov Tod é(v) Tos akardkerta, 1s 
made a general heading, under which four items (two besides those quoted above) 
are included. The stone reads éxrés, and also Boeckh, C. 7. G. 160. 
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beautiful door of the Erechtheion was that of the northern porch 
(R in Plates I. and IV.), which opened into the western hall. Of the 
three other doors, two opened from this same hall. This western 
hall, then, was probably the zpooromatov. This gives additional 
proof that the Pandroseion was the outer enclosure west of the tem- 
ple ; for if the space east of the wall zpds rot wavdpoceiov was known 
as the mpooroutatov, the Pandroseion must lie on the west of the wall. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 83-87: ei rH wpoordcea rH} mpds TO 
Kexpomiw édet tovs AiMous rots dpodtaiovs Tovs éri TaV KopOy érepyda- 
carbo dvobev, x.t.r. In the portico by the Kekropion, the roof stones 
over the. Maidens needed finishing. The porch of the Maidens was, 
then, zpos 7 Kexporiw. This can hardly mean that the porch itself 
was the Kekropion, and held the tomb of Kekrops ; but the Kekro- 
pion was probably, as we have seen, contiguous to this porch. We 
cannot suppose, with Michaelis and others, that the porch was merely 
a place for the stairway (a “Treppenhaus”’), by which the western 
chamber was entered from the south; for, as we have seen, there 
can hardly have been a public entrance by this way. What was the 
purpose of the porch, I am, however, unable to determine. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 73-74: tHs wapacrddos rerpamodias 
I[1I]. What is this zapaocrds, of which “three tetrapodies were 
unpolished’? The word rapacrds cannot refer to a solid wall; nor 
can it here refer to any one of the porches, for they are all otherwise 
designated. One thing only remains: the row of columns which 
divided the western chamber from the central room was the rapaoras. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 75, 76 (the two lines following those 
last quoted) : rod wpos r&ydAparos terpamodias [A]I, x the wall by 
the statue, eleven tetrapodies (unpolished). The only wall to which this 
can refer is the cross-wall half way between the zapaords and the east 
end of the building. By that wall, then, stood the ancient heaven- 
descended statue of Athena.* Now, as the statue, according to the 
universal Greek custom, must have faced the east, it must have stood 
in the eastern room, which was therefore the special sanctuary of 
Athena. The rest of the building appears to have been used mainly 
as a place for displaying évaOyyara, or votive offerings and relics. 


* Paus., I. 26; Plutarch, de Daedal. Plat., fr. 10: EbAwov Sé 7d rijs MloArddos, 
x.7.A.3; Apollod., III. 14, 6,6: "EpixOdvios .. . Td dv Axpordrcr Edavoy rijs "AOnvas 
iSpvcato. 
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C. I. A., I. 324¢, col. 1, lines 34-36: fpaBddcews tov Kidvev Tov 
mpos €, Tov kata tov Bwudv. This is repeated in lines 63-65 ; and 
again in col. 2, 46-48, with the change of xara to wapa. In each 
case follows an enumeration of special columns, the fluting of which 
was provided for. What altar now is this which is thus mentioned as 
“the altar” par excellence ? The only altars mentioned by name in 
the inscriptions are the altar of the Ovyyots and the altar of Dione. 
The first cannot be the altar in question, for C. Z. A4., I. 322, lines 
780, reads év rH mpoordce TH pos TOU Ovpwyaros* Tov Bwporv Tod 
Ounyod aerov, in the porch at the doorway the altar of the Ovynxods 
was not set up. The porch at the doorway is of course the northern 
porch, from which the great door opens into the western chamber ; 
consequently, the altar mentioned as ¢he altar, near which stood “the 
columns towards the east,’’ must have been distinct from this. The 
altar of Dione cannot have been “the altar”; for, whereas all the 
eastern columns are collectively called kara tov Body or rapa Tov 
Bwpov, they are then counted separately as the first, second, etc., 
“from the altar of Dione.”* If the altar of Dione were meant by 
the simple Bwpds, these double references to it, thrice repeated, 
would be impossible. ‘The altar mentioned under the simple appel- 
lation of Bwpds, at which the eastern columns are said to stand, was 
probably the altar of Zets “Yaaros, the Supremie Zeus, with which 
Pausanias begins his description of the Erechtheion. But before 
discussing Pausanias, it may be well to restate briefly. the results 
which we have thus far reached. 

The Erechtheion was divided by a cross-wall and by a difference 
of level into two unequal parts. The eastern part consisted of a 
single chamber, which contained the statue of Athena Polias. ‘The 
western part was divided (probably only by a row of columns with an 
entablature) into two rooms, one of which was little more than an 
entrance hall (zpoorouwatov). Under this entry was a cistern. West 
of the building was the Pandroseion, in which was the sacred olive 
tree of Athena. 

The description of Pausaniast agrees, perfectly with this arrange- 
ment. It begins as follows: "Eos 8€ kat olxnua “EpéyOeov xaXovpevov' 


_ * See C. 7. A., I 324: the words immediately following the three passages 
cited above from this inscription. 
tT See Paus., I. 26, 5 — 27, 2. 
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mpo d& THs érddov Aids éore Bwpds “Yardrov, évOa euvyov Ovovaw oder, 
mwéupata dé Oévres oddév TL otvw yxpyoacOa vopilovew. Mow there ts 
also a building called the Erechtheion , and before the entrance is an 
altar® of Leus Flypatos, at which they sacrifice nothing which has 
life, but offer cakes, making no use of wine. Pausanias, if he saw 
things on the Acropolis in the order in which he describes them, 
approached the Erechtheion from the east. From the inscriptions 
we know that there was an altar, called “the altar,’ on the east of 
the Erechtheion. When now Pausanias says, “ Before the entrance 
is an altar of Zeus Hypatos,” what is more natural than to identify 
this with the Bwuds of the inscriptions? Of course Pausanias might 
have entered the Erechtheion by the north porch, in which case the 
altar of Zeus Hypatos must be sought at that entrance ; but in this sup- 
position he must have passed the eastern entrance without noticing it, 
in order to reach the north porch, which is hardly probable. As there 
was no regular entrance by the porch of the Maidens, it is most natural 
to suppose that Pausanias entered the Erechtheion from the east. 
Pausanias proceeds: “EoeAGotor d€ ciot Bwpol, Tocedavos, éd’ ot 
Kal “EpexOet Ovovow €k tov pavrevparos, Kal jnpwos Bovrov, tpitos dé 
‘Hdaicrov. ypadal d& eri r&v Totxwy Tod yévous cict Tod Bovradéav. 
Upon entering, there are three altars; one of Poseidon, upon which 
they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, according to some oracle; one of the 
hero Butes; and one of Hephaestos. And there are upon the walls 
pictures of the family of the Butadae. ‘Vhese three altars must have 
been near the eastern entrance, in the cella where stood the most 
sacred image of Athena. Pausanias nowhere mentions an altar of 
Athena. Were there then in the cella with the ancient statue altars 
of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestos, but none of Athena? ‘This 
seems hardly possible. An altar of Athena must have been there, 
and it was probably quite as conspicuous as any of those mentioned. 
But an altar of Athena was a necessary part of the temple of Athena, 
the presence of which Pausanias quietly assumes without taking the 
trouble to mention it; whereas the presence of the other three altars 








* This was probably the altar founded by Kekrops. See Paus., VIII. 2, 3: 
6 pev yop (Kéxpoy) Ala re avouacey “Lratoy mpatos, ral érdca Exer puxhy TobTwr 
uty jklwoev oddky Odoat, méupara St emixdpia él Tov Bwpmod Kabjyiev, K.T.A. 
Eusebius, Pract. Evang., X. 9, 22: mp@ros de Kéxpoy Aéyerat Zijva kexAnnévas 
voy Gedy, wy mpdtepcy oftw Trap dvOp@mois wvOMacMEevov’ Ererta Bwpwoy map’ °AOn- 


vatots [8pdoa: mp@ros. 
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in the chamber of the goddess was something remarkable. The 
altar of Butes and the pictures of Butadae were, however, not out of 
place in the temple, for Butes and his descendants were Athena’s 
priests quite as much as Poseidon’s.* The official name of the tem- 
ple, 6 veds év & 7d dpxaiov dyavpa (C./. A., I. 322, line 1), shows that 
the building was regarded as a temple of Athena, in which the other 
divinities were but guests. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that no separate cella appears to have been set apart for Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, whose altar stood in the eastern chamber. 

Having mentioned the altar of Poseidon, Pausanias proceeds to 
mention the other objects connected with that god before saying 
anything about Athena: Kat (dirAotv yap éore TO otknpa) Kal vdwp 
éotiv evdov Gaddocwov év dpéart (TovTo pev Oatpa od péya* Kal yap door 
pecdyatay oikodow dAdo Te errs kal Kapoty “Adpodictedow: dAAG. r0de 
To dpéap és ovyypadyy mapéxeran Kupdarov Hxov ért voto mvevoavrt) Kat 
tpiaivns éoriv év rH wérpa oxnpa. Tabra dé A€yerat TlovadHu papripia 
és tyv dudiscByrnow THs xwopas pavnva. TLhé butlding ts double; 
and there is therein sea-water in a well. Now this is no great 
wonder, for the Karian Aphrodisians and others who inhabit the 
intertor have the same. But the well in question ts noted for giving 
Jorth a sound of waves when the south wind blows. There ts also the 
mark of a trident in the rock. These are said to have appeared as 
signs for Poseidon when he was contending for the country. 

Pausanias does not mention the objects of interest in the Erech- 
theion in the order in which he saw them, that is, in a purely local 
order, but rather in the order in which they would naturally present 
themselves to the mind of one who knew their mythical relations. 
Immediately after mentioning the altars which he saw upon entering, 
he remarks that “the building is double,” and then mentions the well 
of sea-water; this must mean that the altars were in one part of the 
double building and the well in the other. This agrees exactly with 
what has been said above concerning the cistern under the Prosto- 
miaeon. The expression “the building is double” offers no difficulty. 
Although there are remains of two cross-walls, the western one was, 
as has been explained above, probably little more than a row of 





* Apollod., III. 15, 1: TWavdlovos 5& aroOavdvtos of maides Ta waTpea ewepl- 
gavTo Kal Thy wey Bactrclay EpexOevs AauBavel, Thy 5 lepwobvny Tis *AOnvas kal 
Tod Mocedavos Tod "Epex0éws Bodrns. Similar statements are found elsewhere. 
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columns with antae at the ends; whereas the division of the building 
at the eastern cross-wall was much more marked by the great difference 
in the level of the floor east and west of that wall. The marks of 
the trident may or may not be the fissures now seen in the small 
chamber under the northern porch. ‘These fissures do not look much 
like trident marks, nor is their position with relation to the cistern 
consistent with the account of Pausanias. On the whole, it is not 
likely that they were ever exhibited as the marks of Poseidon’s trident. 
The trident marks must have been somewhere near the cistern ; 
but more than this we cannot determine.* 

After mentioning the signs which bore witness to Poseidon’s might, 
Pausanias turns his attention to Athena: ‘Iepa péy ris “AOnvas éoriv 
nh te GAAn TOALS Kal y Taca Spolws yh (Kal yap dcots Heods KabeoryKEV 
dAAous év Trois Snows c€Bewv, ody Te Hooov THY AOnvav dyovow év Tiny), 
76 O€ Gywraroy ev KoWw®@ ToAXols mpdtepov vopibev éreaw } cvvAdOov 
dro tov Sypov éeorly “AOnvas dyadpa év tH voy axporoAa, Tére Oe 
évomalopevy more pyyun dé és ard exer receiv ek TOU oipavod, Kal 
robTo pev ovK vreau, ire otTws eire dAdws exer. Vow the rest of 
the city and the whole country Likewise is sacred to Athena, for those 
whose custom tt 1s to worship other deities tn the demes hold Athena 
none the less in honor; but the most sacred statue, which was wor- 
shipped in common many years before the union of the demes was 
made, ts the statue of Athena in what ts now called the Acropolis but 
was then called the Polis; and the story goes that it fell from heaven. 
And this question J will not discuss, whether tt be so or otherwise. 

Then follows the description of the lamp of Kallimachos: Avyvov 
dé TH Ged xpvoodv KadXipayos éroitnoev. eurAnoavres 52 édatov Tov 
Avxvov THY aiTiv Too péAXNoYTOS EToUS Gvapévovcew yuépav: EAaLov dé 
éxeivo Tov peTagy erapkel ypdvoy TH AVYVH KaTa TA adTA ev }MEPG Kal 
vuxtt gaivovTt. Kai ot Aivov Kapraciov OpvadAis eveoriv, 6 dy Tupi 
Aivwv povov otk éoTw adAdowpov. qoiE dé brép Tod Avxvov xadxKods 
dvixwy és 76 6pohov dvaora tiv arpisa. Kallimachos made a golden 
lamp for the Goddess. When they have filled this lamp with oil, 


* The author’s statement here is perhaps somewhat too strong. The fissures, 
half choked with earth and rubbish as they are, do look very like what one might 
imagine the mark of a tremendous trident stroke to be. The presence of the 
door and passage leading to these fissures from the temple, in the absence of any 
other reasonable explanation, creates a strong presumption that the fissures were 
looked upon in antiquity as the trident stroke. — T. W. L. 
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they wait until the same day of the next year, and the oul lasts all 
the intervening time, though the lamp burns day and night ahke. 
It has a wick of Karpasian flax, which ts the only flax that ts 
not destroyed by fire. And a bronze palm-tree over the lamp reaches 
to the roof and carries off: the smoke. Yhis lamp must have burnt 
before the sacred statue of Athena in the eastern cella. 

Then follows the enumeration of the other objects of interest in 
the temple (I. 27, 1): Ketra: d& €v rd vad rs TLloAcados “Epps EvXov, 
Kéxpomos efvat Neyopevov avabnpa, td KrAddwv pupoivys ob ovvoTTOV. 
avabnuara S&é érdca a&ia Adyov, TOV fev apxatwv didpos éxAadias éorl, 
AaiddArov oinua, Addupa Sé dao Mydwv Macworiov POdpag, os ciyev ev 
TlAaraats tiv yyewoviay THs trou, Kat axwaxys Mapdoviov A~eydopevos 
civar. There stands in the temple of (Athena) Polias a Hermes of 
wood, said to be an offering of Kekrops, which is hidden from sight 
with myrtle boughs. And among the more ancient votive offerings 
worthy of note, ts a folding arm-chair, the work of Daedalos; and 
with the spotls taken from the Persians are the breast-plate of Masis- 
tios, who commanded the cavalry at Plataea, and a short sword, said 
to be that of Mardonios. We have no means of determining the 
position of any of these objects. 

After mentioning these objects of interest within the temple, 
Pausanias goes on: Ilepi 8& ris éXalas otdev exovow GAXo eirety 7 TH 
GeO paptupiov yevéecbat TobTo és Tov ayadva Tov érl TH xdpa. éyovor de 
Kal Tade, KaTaKkavOnvar pev THY edaiav Hvika 6 Mydos tHv mod éverpyoey 
“AOnvatots, karaxavbeioav dé abOnpepov doov Te ert 6v0 BAaorTHoaL THYEILS.* 
But about the ohve tree they have nothing to say but that tt sprang 
up as a sign for the goddess in her struggle for the country. But 
they say also that the ohve was burnt when the Persian set fire 
to the city of the Athenians, and that after being burnt down tt sprang 
up the same day to a height of some two cubtts. 

This olive tree stood, as we have already seen, in the Pandroseion. 
Pausanias says: TO vad dé rAs “AOnvas TLavdpdcov vaos ouvexyns éore: 
kat ott Idvdpocos és tHv mapakarabykny avaitwos Tov adeApOV jLovy. 


Contiguous to the temple of Athena ts the temple of Pandrosos. Now 








* Herod., VIII. 55: ravrny dy Thy édainv ua TE AAw ipa KaTérAaBe eumpn- 
cOijva: twd Tav BapBdpwy: Sevrépy SE jucpyn ard Tis eumphowos ’AOnvalwy ot Ove 
im Baoiréos KeAevduevor ds avéBnoay és Td ipdv, dpwv Braorby ex Tod oreA€xeos 
doov Te mHXVaAtov avadedpaunkdta. Pausanias doubles the single cubit here men- 
tioned by Herodotus. 
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Pandrosos is the only one of the sisters who was not false to her 
trust. 

The Pandroseion was just west of the Erechtheion, which is here 
called the temple of Athena. The sacred statue of Athena stood in 
the eastern cella, to which the Pandroseion was not cvvexés ; but the 
whole building now generally called the Erechtheion was a joint tem- 
ple of Athena and Poseidon, or rather a temple of Athena in which 
Poseidon-Erechtheus had a share. The name by which the temple 
is mentioned in the inscription quoted above (C. /. A., I. 322, 
line 1), che temple in which ts the ancient statue, is enough to show 
that Athena was regarded as the chief divinity of the whole temple ; 
so that the Pandroseion is very properly called “contiguous to the 
temple of Athena,” although the special cella of’ Athena was at the 
other end of the building. 

There is then nothing in the description of Pausanias which does 
not agree with the conclusions at which we have arrived from an 
examination of the ruins of the building and the study of the in- 
scriptions. 

The roof of the Erechtheion was undoubtedly framed of wood, as is 
proved by C./.A., I. 3244, col. 1, lines 35-37: mpioras... kadvppara 
cis THY 6podyy, and by the subsequent mention of réxroves, carpenters, 
in connection with parts of the roof. 

It is not my purpose to describe or discuss the beautiful ornamen- 
tation and architectural details of the Erechtheion. Suffice it to say 
that the work is everywhere characterized by extreme richness of 
design and delicacy of execution, and that the effect was doubtless 
much heightened by the free use of color and gilding. It is not 
probable that the pediments were filled with sculptures.* No 
mention of any such figures is found in the inscriptions, nor have any 
fragments of them been found among the ruins. 





* The middle block of the pediment of the north porch, much broken, stands 
on the ground, against a mass of modern wall and rubbish, back outward, apex 
upward, immediately north of the porch. — T. W. L. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


In this paper on the Battle of Salamis I propose to discuss chiefly 
questions which relate to the positions and movements of the two 
hostile fleets before the battle and during its progress, with other 
topographical matters, leaving untouched many interesting historical 
points which are not directly connected with the topography. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1882 and the spring of 1883 I made frequent 
excursions to Salamis and to the Attic shores opposite the island, 
and thus had the advantage of reading the ancient accounts of the 
battle and considering the various modern theories of the positions 
and movements of the two fleets amid the scenes of the contest.’ 
The view of land and water which these memorable scenes present 
to-day is essentially the same as that upon which Xerxes looked 
when he took his seat on Mt. Aegaleos on that eventful September 
morning in 480 B.c. which decided the fate of Hellas. ‘The barren 
island of Psyttaleia, one of the central points in the combat; the 


1 Many of the views expressed in this paper upon the possibility of reconciling 
the accounts of Aeschylus and Herodotus were the result of an earlier visit to 
Athens, and were published in brief notes on Herod. VIII. 76 and 85 in my 
Greek Reader in 1871 (pp. 141-143). Since the paper was read in Athens, I 
have revised it in the light of several articles on the subject to which I did not 
have access when it was first written, especially the following: Loeschke, Ephorus- 
studien, \., die Schlacht bet Salamis, in Fahrb. d. Phil., 1877, pp. 25 ff.; Busolt 
(reply to the last), in Rhezn. Mus., 1883, pp. 627 ff.; Sihler, The Battle of Salamis, 
in Trans. of Am. Phil. Assoc., 1877, pp. 109 ff.; Lolling, AlZeerenge v. Salamis, 
in Hist. u. Phil. Aufsitze, Festgabe an E. Curtius,1884. The article of Loeschke 
is specially valuable in presenting the view of Aeschylus as the only one to be 
accepted ; but he seems to me to be in error in ascribing to Herodotus (unless 
his text is changed) a view absolutely irreconcilable with this. He places the 
Greek line outside of the straits, facing south, running westward from the so- 
called Thieves’ Harbor (@wp@v Amy), marked @ on the map, near which he 
places the Heracleum. Dr. Sihler’s object is chiefly literary, and he agrees with 
most scholars in taking for granted the chief point which I have disputed, the 
arrangement of the Persian fleet opposite the town of Salamis before the:battle. 
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rough Silenian rocks, at the end of the long sharp point of Salamis, 
where ‘‘ Artembares, leader of ten-thousand horse”! found his 
grave; the hill on which the town of Salamis stood, in its com- 
manding position, boldly projecting into the bay; the rocky and 
inhospitable coast of the mainland of Attica, with its steep height 
of Aegaleos rising opposite the town; the bright clear waters of the 
straits of Salamis, still as ready as of old to change from a glassy 
calm to a lively swell in the morning sea-breeze ;*—all these are 
still familiar sights to every one who sails or rows from the Piraeus 
over to the bay of Salamis. 

In most histories of Greece and in most commentaries on Hero- 
dotus an account of the battle of Salamis is given, chiefly or 
wholly on the supposed authority of Herodotus, which seems to me 
to neglect or to contradict some of the most obvious facts of the 
topography, as well as the best testimony of the ancients. Nearly 
all modern writers represent the Greek fleet at the beginning of the 
battle as drawn up in a curved line around the great bay of Salamis, 
sometimes outside the hill on which the town stood and the high 
island of St. George north of the town, sometimes with the line 
broken by one or both of these formidable obstructions ; while the 
Persian fleet is arranged (often in three lines) directly opposite the 
Greeks, extending from the entrance of the gulf of Eleusis almost 
to the Piraeus. Indeed, it is generally assumed that the principal 
movement by which the Persians endeavored to cut off the escape of 
the Greeks, after the message of Themistocles to Xerxes, consisted in 
bringing a large part of their fleet into this position. It is said that, 
under cover of the night and without the knowledge of the Greeks, 
they rowed several hundred ships quietly through the narrow pas- 
sages between the Attic coast and the two opposite points of Psytta- 
leia and Salamis, and formed their line from the neighborhood of 
the Piraeus along the main land through the straits of Salamis, until 
their northern wing was pushed beyond Aegaleos so as to close the 
passage from the straits into the gulf of Eleusis.? If this move- 


1 Aesch. Pers. 302. 2Plut. Them. 14. 

3 Grote, V. p. 172, says: During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing 
from Peiraeus northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to the 
north of the town and harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue 
from the strait on the side of Eleusis. Curtius, Grzech. Gesch. TT. p. 69, makes 
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ment, which is commonly supposed to be an essential feature in the 
account of Herodotus, is once admitted, the plan of the next day’s 
battle becomes very simple. The Greeks, who had spent the night 
on shore at Salamis, would have embarked on their ships soon after 
daybreak and formed their line in the bay of Salamis directly in the 
face of the enemy; so that little would remain but for each of the 
fleets to advance a few hundred yards and engage the opposite 
enemy. According to this plan, Xerxes must have intended that his 
long left wing should take no active part in the battle, and that the 
Persian nobles shut up on Psyttaleia should remain idle spectators of 
a distant conflict. As this night-movement is believed to be the 
decisive stroke upon the success of which Xerxes risked his whole 
plan of attack, it becomes the fundamental question, to be settled 
at the outset, whether it really took place, — whether, in short, the 
Persian fleet entered the straits of Salamis at all before the morning 
of the battle. Several objections to the supposed movement at once 
suggest themselves. 

1. The straits and bay of Salamis are very narrow at some points. 
The passage between the shore of Attica and Psyttaleia is less than 
4000 feet wide. The foot of Aegaleos is hardly 4500 feet from the 
point of Salamis, and hardly 3500 feet from the island of St. George 
in the bay north of the town. Moreover, this last passage is broken 
by a large shoal,’ which must have been not only very dangerous in 
night navigation, but also a serious obstruction to naval movements, 
practically reducing the width of the channel here to about 1800 
feet. Can we now believe that the Greek fleet was allowed to form 
quietly in line of battle in the two passages last mentioned, in the 
very face of the Persian fleet only a few hundred yards distant? It 
is worth remembering here that our eye-witness, Aeschylus, implies 
that it was only after the Greeks had rowed forward from their first 








the Persian fleet enter the straits on the morning of the day before the battle: 
Als es tagte, sah man auch schon von Phaleros her die feindliche Flotte heranru- 
dern, um sich am eleusinischen Strande den Griechen gegeniiber zu lagern. See 
also Cox’s Hist. of Greece, I. 534, and especially the opposite map, with the sup- 
posed positions of the two fleets marked. 

1 This rocky shoal can hardly have been formed in recent times. Dr. H. 
Lolling, Die Meerenge von Salamis, p. 7 (in Hest. u. Phil. Aufsitze, Festgabe an 
E. Curtius, 1884), recognizes the smaller of the Pharmacussae islands in this 
“Klippe,” and the larger in the adjacent island of St. George. 
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position that they were fairly seen by the Persians.‘ Themistocles, 
we are informed, harangued the Greek crews on the shore of Salamis 
after day-break, when (on the common theory) the enemy’s fleet must 
have been in plain sight just across the bay. After this the Greeks 
embarked ;? then, after waiting for the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme 
sent the day before to summon the Aeacidae from Aegina to their aid,’ 
or (as Plutarch relates) for the morning sea-breeze to blow,* they began 
their advance. Is it likely that the Persians, who if they were within the 
straits were there eager to capture the Greek fleet, which they believed 
to be anxious to elude them by flight, would have lost this opportunity 
to anticipate the Spartan tactics at Aegospotami® by seizing the Greek 
ships while the crews were getting ready to embark, or would have 
failed at least to attack them before the line of battle could be formed? 

2. It is agreed on all hands that the Persian movement, whatever 
it was, by which the Greeks were actually surrounded and their escape 
was cut off was executed by night so secretly and silently that none 
of the Greeks at Salamis (except, of course, Themistocles) even sus- 
pected it until they heard of its accomplishment from Aristides and 
afterwards from the crew of a Tenian ship which had deserted from 
the Persians. Is it possible now to conceive of such carelessness 
on the part of the Greeks at this momentous crisis, that the long line 
of Persian ships, which is commonly believed to have faced them in 
the morning, could have passed directly by their camp at Salamis 
and within hearing distance of the town without attracting the least 
attention? And although we cannot trust Plutarch’s statement that 
the battle was fought at the time of full moon, on the sixteenth of 
Munychion,’ especially in the face of the more probable date also given 
by Plutarch, “about the twentieth” of Boédromion® (about our twen- 





1 Aesch. Pers. 398: Gods 3& mdvtes Hoav expave’s ideiv. This point is strongly 
emphasized by Loeschke, Tene: a. Phit., 18773 PP- 29, 30. 

2 Herod. VIII. 83: apmInE ous dé TovTWY TO Kpérow aipéecOat Kar karamAcas 
Thy phow, éoBalvew éxércve és Tas vais. Kal ovro: mev 5h éo€Bavov, nad HKeE 7) 
am Aiytyns tpinpns n Kata Tous Aianidas dredhunce. 

3 See last note, and Herod. VIII. 64. 

4Plut. Zhen. 14. 5 Xen. Hellen. 1. 2, 27; Grote, VIII. p. 296. 

6 See Herod. VIII. 79-82; Plut. Them. 12, Arist. 8. 

7 Plut. de Glor. Athen. 7: thy 8& Exrny emi deka Tod Mouvuxidvos "Aprewidt 
Kabiépwoay, ev 7 Tots "EAAnGt Tept Sadrapiva vin@oww eméAapwev 7 h Oeds mavaéAnvos. 

8 Plut. Camill. 19: év && Sadaptm wept ras eixddas (€vicwyv). On this whole 
question see Boeckh, Mondcyclen der Hellenen, pp. 73, 74- 
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tieth of September), still the tradition that a moonlight night pre- 
ceded the battle is most likely to be authentic. As the Athenian 
calendar was based almost wholly on the moon’s phases, the months 
being as nearly as possible exact lunar months, it is impossible that 
the nineteenth of the month should be long after the full moon; and 
the September moon, even six days after it is full, rises before ten P.M. 
A cloudy night at that season is hardly to be thought of. ‘There is 
therefore every reason to believe that during the greater part of the 
night in question the straits of Salamis were illumined by moonlight, 
so that every movement along the Attic shore must have been visible 
from the opposite town. Aristides, it will be remembered, returning 
from exile at this critical moment, made the passage from Aegina to 
Salamis during this night with great danger, and immediately informed 
Themistocles that the Greeks were completely shut in by the enemy. 
Themistocles saw by this that his stratagem was successful, and he 
explained to Aristides that the Persian movement was made by his 
own advice. But he shows by his language (as Herodotus! reports 
it) that he had no information on the subject before the coming of 
Aristides: if, however, the chief Persian movement had been made 
within the bay of Salamis, it could never have escaped his vigilance. 
His first reply to Aristides, ra yap éym eedpnv yevécOan, adros adrémrns 
yevopevos HKels,” Shows plainly that the movements which Aristides had 
witnessed on the west and southwest of Salamis, out of sight of the 
Greek camp, were those which he was expecting. Aristides was then 
introduced to the council of the Greek commanders, to whom he told 
his story, saying that he had come over from Aegina and had with 
great difficulty eluded the blockading ships of the enemy, for the 
whole Greek encampment was encompassed by the ships of Xerxes.’ 
Plutarch quotes Aristides as saying: “‘The sea about us and behind 
zs is full of the enemy’s ships” ;* and he himself relates that the 
Persian ships “sailed out by night, and surrounded and beset the 
straits on all sides and the islands, no one being aware of move- 


1 Herod. VIII. 80. 

2 Tbid. 

* Herod. VIII. 81: gduevos é& Aiylyns re Hrew nal udyis exmAGoat Aabdy Tos 
€ropueovTas* mepiexerOar yap wav Td oTpardmedov Td ‘EAAnvikby bd TOY Vedy TOV 
Hi rpkew. 

4 Plut. Arist. 8: 7d yap év kiKAw kal Katémy dn wéAayos euméntAnotat veay 
TOA zplwy. 
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ment” (¢.e. until Aristides came).’ Is it credible that Aristides 
should thus dwell so strongly on the swarm of ships between Sala- 
mis and Aegina as his chief proof that the Greeks were wholly shut 
in, if a large Persian fleet had already pushed in between Salamis and 
the Attic coast and was actually lying less than a mile distant from 
the town? It seems to me that the expressions of Aristides, as well 
as those of Herodotus and Plutarch, plainly refer to a blockade of 
both outlets of the bay of Salamis, so that the escape of the Greeks 
was completely cut off on the north as well as on the south; and to 
the stationing of ships at other points around Salamis where escape 
might be attempted. They also refer to the landing of troops on 
Psyttaleia and perhaps on some smaller islands. But they cannot 
reasonably be made to imply anything like filling the straits of Sala- 
mis themselves with Persian ships. 

3. Aeschylus, Herodotus, and Plutarch concur in the statement 
that Xerxes landed a body of Persians on Psyttaleia because he 
thought that this island would be a central point in the sea-fight.? 
This certainly implies that he expected to meet the Greek fleet at the 
southern outlet of the straits, by which he thought it would attempt 
to escape. If he had formed his plan to pen the whole Greek fleet 
into the bay of Salamis by stretching his own ships through the straits 
beyond Aegaleos, he must have expected that the battle would be 
fought within the bay ; and nothing short of a successful breaking of 
his blockade by the Greeks could have made Psyttaleia the scene of a 
serious contest: Aeschylus and Herodotus® agree that the Persians 
on the island were to save Persians and slaughter Greeks who might 
be driven ashore there in the battle. Herodotus speaks of the proba- 
bility of both men and wrecks being brought there, since the island 
lay directly in the line of the expected battle.* Plutarch says expressly 
that about Psyttaleia appears to have been the scene of the greatest 
struggle and the hardest fighting. Does not all this show that Xerxes 





1 [bid.: ai BapBapucad rprhpes vixtwp dvaxOcioa Kat mepiBarovoa Tdév Te wdpov 
év KUKAw Kal ras vhoous KaTetxov, obdevds mpoedéTos Thy KUKAwoW rev 6 Apt- 
oreldns, K.7.A. 

2 Aesch. Pers. 441-464; Herod. VIII. 76, 95; Plut. 4rzst. 9. 

3 Aesch. Pers. 450-453; Herod. VIII. 76. 

4 Tbid.: év yap 5h wépw Tijs vavpaxlas THs weAAovons EcecOat Exerro H vijoos. 

5 Plut. Arist. 9g: 6 yap wAcioros @btouds Tay vedv Kal Tis udxns Td KapTEps- 
TaTov fois wep) Toy Témov éxetvoy yevecOat. 
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had no idea of catching the Greeks in the bay as in a trap, and cap- 
turing them all together by a single move; but fully expected the 
chief conflict to be in the straits near Psyttaleia? 

These considerations, I maintain, fully justify us in rejecting the 
idea that the Persian fleet passed the straits during the night before 
the battle, unless we find the most positive testimony in support of 
such a movement. Let us now see what the testimony is which has 
generally proved so convincing. It must be found in Herodotus 
alone, for those who adopt this view defend it on the ground that 
Herodotus is the highest authority for the history of the battle and 
must be followed in preference to others. The only passages of 
Herodotus from which this view could possibly be derived are these 
two: villi. 76, dvyyov pev TO ar Eomrépns Képas KuKAOUpEvoL TPOS. TIV 
Sarapiva, and viii. 85, cara pev 89 “AOnvaious éreraxato Poivixes (odTos 
yap etxov 76 pds “EXevoivds te kal éorépys Képas)* Kara dé Aaxedoupo- 
vious “Iwves (otro. 8 efyov 76 mpds THY NO Te Kal Tov Tlapaéa). As 
these passages, especially in their relation to each other, are confess- 
edly obscure in meaning, we will postpone the consideration of them 
until we can discuss them in connection with others which describe 
the position of the two fleets in and before the battle, in order that 
we may then see whether they can be so interpreted as to agree with 
the view which on the whole seems most probable, or whether we must 
decide (as many have done) that Herodotus gives an account which 
is irreconcilable with that of our other authorities. 

Besides Herodotus, who wrote his history about fifty years after 
the battle, our prose authorities are Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus, 
with scattered passages in other writers bearing on special points. 
Diodorus is understood here to be copying Ephorus, so that his 
testimony is really only about a century later than that of Hero- 
dotus. But in the poet Aeschylus we have an eye-witness of the 
battle, and probably an actual combatant. According to Ion of 
Chios (said to be a friend of the poet), Pausanias,? and the Medi- 


1 Scholia on Aesch. Pers. 429: “lwy év rats *Emdnulos wapetvat AiaxvAoy ev 
Tois Sadapiviarcots pnot. Plutarch, de Prof. in Virt., 8, reports a story of Aeschy- 
lus sitting with Ion at the Isthmian games, and zudging him as he made the 
remark, ‘‘ The man who is hit keeps quiet, but the spectators cry out.” Jon was 
at all events a younger contemporary of Aeschylus. 

2 Pausan. I. 14, 5: Aloxvaos... ddéns és TocodToy tjkwv ém wovhoet Kad mpd 
"Aptemiclov Kat ev Sadapive vavxpaxijoas. 
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cean Life of Aeschylus,’ the poet actually fought on one of the 
Athenian ships at Salamis. In any case his testimony is unimpeach- 
able ; and although he is a poet, to whom it would be absurd to look 
for a detailed and accurate history of the battle, it is at least safe to 
say that nothing can be accepted as historic which adstinctly contra- 
dicts any plain statement of Aeschylus regarding the contest. In 
473-472 B.c., less than eight years after the battle, Aeschylus wrote his 
tragedy, Zhe Perstans, in which he puts a most graphic narrative of 
the fight of Salamis into the mouth of a Persian messenger, who bears 
the report of the great defeat to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, at 
Susa. The account begins (fers. 353) with the crafty message sent 
by Themistocles to Xerxes, through his servant Sicinnus, which tells 
the- king that the Greeks are about to make their escape in the 
coming night from the bay of Salamis, where they have been lying 
since their return from Artemisium. ‘The king at once gives orders 
to all the officers of his fleet to make two movements to shut up the 
Greeks within the bay, so that escape shall be impossible. When 
night shall come, they are first to “station a squadron of ships in 
three lines, to guard the exits and the rushing straits of the sea”’ 
(z.e. the southern outlet of the straits of Salamis), and secondly to 
station “others round about the island of Ajax.” * *He threatens that, 
if the Greeks escape this blockade and take to flight, all the com- 
manders shall lose their heads. When night comes on, the move- 
ment proceeds, and the Persian ships are kept rowing about all night,’ 
taking their positions and eagerly watching for the expected flight 
of the Greeks. ‘The landing of a large force of the noblest Persians 
on Psyttaleia, though it is not mentioned here, is described in another 
place.* The poet, addressing an audience composed in great part 





1 Vit, Aeschyl. p. 2 (Dind.): yevvatoy dé avrdy pact nal petacxely THs ev 
Mapadam waxns ov TE GdEAGG Kuveyelpo, Tis Te ev Zadrapine vavuaxlas oby TE 
vewrdra tev adeApav ’Aueivia, ral Tis év TlAareats meCouaxias. 

2 Pers. 364-368 : — 

evr dy hAéywy axTiow HAtos xOdva 
Ahén, Kvébas 5& Téuevos aidepos AdBn, 
Taka ve@y oTibos pev ev otolxols Tpioly, 
temAovus puddoce kal mopovs aAippobovs * 
&AAas 5¢ KUKAw vijcov Alayros mépik. 

3 Pers. 382, 383:— 

Kal mdvvuxo. 64 SidtAooy Kadioracay 
vay tivaKtes mdvTa vavTiKdy A€wv. 


4 Pers. 441-464. 
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of those who had witnessed the battle or had fought in it, does not 
mention the reason assigned by the historians for the failure of the 
Greeks to carry out their plan of retreat to the Isthmus, that Aristides 
and the Persian deserters informed them of the blockade ; indeed 
he wisely omits all mention of the ignominious resolution of the 
previous day. Aeschylus next describes the disappointment of the 
Persians as the night advanced and no signs of flight appeared, and 
their consternation when at day-break they heard the solemn paean 
—the signal for battle-——chanted by the Greeks in their fleet and 
loudly echoing from the hills of Salamis." At the trumpet’s sound 
the Greeks advanced to meet the enemy, who were evidently sup- 
posed by the poet to be just entering the straits, outside of which 
they had been posted during the night. As the Greeks rowed for- 
ward, “ they all quickly appeared in full sight” to the Persians.” The 
right wing first advanced in good order, and soon the whole line was 
in motion. A loud cry burst forth from all the ships at once, “ Chil- 
dren of the Greeks, advance ; free your country ; free your children, 
your wives, and the shrines of your fathers’ Gods and the tombs of 
your sires. Now ye are to fight for your all.” The conflict was soon 
begun by a Greek ship (elsewhere said to be that of Ameinias, the 
youngest brother of Aeschylus) attacking a Phoenician vessel and 
breaking off her prow;® and now “ship dashed against ship its 
brazen-pointed beak. At first the stveam (petpa) of the Persian 
host held out; but when a mass of ships were crowded zu che nar- 
rows and they could give no help to one another,” they dashed into 
their own vessels and crashed the banks of oars with their own beaks,* 
while the Greeks skilfully rushed upon them from every side. The 
Persian ships attempted to escape by flight; but their fleet was in 





1 Pers. 384-394. 2 Pers. 398. See note I on p. 242. 
8 Pers. 409-411. The mention of the Phoenician ship in vs. 410 shows that 
the Greek ship was an Athenian (Herod. VIII. 85). Ameinias is called a brother 
of Aeschylus by Diodorus, XI. 27, and in the Life of Aeschylus (see note 1 on 
p. 246). But Plutarch, 7hem. 14, calls him a Decelean; and Herodotus, VIII. 
84, 93, calls him a Pallenian ; whereas Aeschylus was an Eleusinian. 
4 Pers. 412-416: — 
Te TpaTa mev 6% petua TMepoixot orparov' 
avretxev: ws 5 wAHO0s ev oTEVE vedv 
HOpoiar’, apwyh 8 obris AAAHAOLS Taphy, 
ai’tol 8° i abtav éuBdrAos xardKkooTdmots 
malovt’ @Opavoy mavTa Kwrhpn orddoyr. 
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utter disorder; “their hulls lay upturned; and the water was no 
longer to be seen, filled with wrecks of ships and slaughtered 
mortals. ‘The shores and the rocks were full of the dead.” The 
Greeks, it is said, speared the Persians in the sea with broken oars 
and pieces of wrecks, “‘as men spear tunnies.”’ Night alone ended 
the slaughter.’ 

In this account there is nothing that looks like a line (or three 
lines) of Persian ships between Salamis and the shore of Attica. On 
the contrary, we have three lines of ships set by Xerxes to guard the 
exit of the straits of Salamis (exzAous duAucoey Kai réopous dAtppdbovs), 
which certainly is the same movement as that described by Herodo- 
tus in the words (vill. 76), xaretyov péypt Movvvyins ravra tov ropOp.ov 
Tho. vnvoi, they held the whole passage (evidently from the straits) fo 
Munychia with their ships. The movement mentioned by Aeschylus 
in vs. 368, dAAas 5é KikAw vycov Aiavros mépi€ (sc. raat), and (sez) 
others round about the island of Ajax, must include what Diodorus 
describes as “sending out the Egyptian naval force with orders 
to block the passage between Salamis and the coast of Megara.” * 
Plutarch, without mentioning the Egyptians, but evidently having this 
movement in mind, speaks of a blockading force of two hundred 
ships sent out by night.? Two hundred, according to Herodotus, was 
just the number of the Egyptian ships.*. Whether Herodotus recog- 
nizes this precaution of Xerxes, is a question which may be postponed 
for the present. These ships sent to guard the northwest passage 
near Megara, as well as the force landed on Psyttaleia, were, as it 
proved, practically out of the battle; and the ships which met the 
Greek fleet as it set forth from the bay of Salamis in the morning 
were those which were stationed in the night at the southern entrance 





1 Pers. 417-428. 

2Diod. XI. 17: ed0bs ody 7d THv Aiyumtiwy vavTindy etémeupe, mpoordtas 
euppatte Tov jwetatd mépoy THs TE Sadapivos kal THs Meyapidos x@pas. : 

3 Plut. Them. 12: ras wey dAAasS TANpOdY Ka Hovxlay, Siakoclus FP dvaxbévras 
8n meptBaréoOa Toy mépoy ev KbKAw wayTa Kal Sial@oat Tas vious, Orws exgvyor 
undels Tav morAcuiwy. Cf. Arist. 8: meptBarotaoa rév Te wépov ev KiKAw Kal Tads 
vnoovs karetxov. Plutarch with his usual carelessness seems to suppose that the 
blockade of both outlets of the straits and, indeed, of the whole island was 
effected by these two hundred ships. But he evidently understands that the main 
body of the fleet, which was to be manned at leisure, is to remain outside of the 
southern outlet until morning. He certainly places the battle in the narrows 
(see Them. 14). 4 Herod. VII. 89. 
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of the straits. Diodorus states simply that Xerxes, after sending the 
Egyptians to block the Megarian channel, “sent the rest of his multi- 
tude of ships to Salamis, with orders to attack the enemy and settle 
the contest by a sea-fight.”! But it is obvious from what follows that 
he places the Persian fleet, before its advance in the morning, outside 
of the straits ; for he thus describes the movement made after Xerxes 
gave the order for an attack: “The Persians at first sailed on keep- 
ing their line, having plenty of room; but when they came into the 
narrows, they were forced to withdraw some ships from the line, and 
this caused great confusion.” The admiral led the line, and was the 
first to join battle; but he fell after a brilliant struggle. When his 
ship was sunk, the whole fleet of the barbarians fell into disorder.” 
He then describes the Persians’ attempts to retreat into the open sea, 
and the skilful attacks of the Athenians by which their ships were 
destroyed. This agrees perfectly with the account of Aeschylus, who 
speaks of the stream (fedua) of the Persian ships entering the nar- 
rows and falling into confusion there. We may add here the testi- 
mony of Thucydides and Plutarch to the fact that the battle was 
fought zz the straits. Thucydides makes the Athenian orator at 
Sparta speak of Themistocles as airwraros &v TO orev vavpaynoat, 
chiefly responsible for fighting in the narrows, which, it is added, did 
most of all to ensure the victory.2 Plutarch gives Themistocles credit 
for great sagacity in beginning the battle just when the morning sea- 
breeze drove a swell into the narrows ;* this swell would have caused 
no trouble to ships well inside of the long point of Salamis, but it did 
annoy the Persians greatly. All these accounts of the battle become 
sheer nonsense if we believe that the Persian fleet was arranged along 
the Attic shore within the straits before daybreak. On that suppo- 
sition Aeschylus and Diodorus (¢.e. Ephorus) do not give another 
account of the matter; they simply tell an impossible story. | 

Let us now examine the evidence on which it is so generally and 
so confidently asserted that this was the position of the Persians when 
the day opened. ‘Thus far we have found substantial agreement 


ne 


1 Diod. XI. 17. ‘ 

2Diod. XI. 18: of 5¢ Mépoa 7d wéev mpSrov wAdovres Sierhpovy thy rdki, 
exovTes TOAAHY evpvxwplay: ws F eis To orevdy HASov, HvayKnd(ovTo Tay vewy Twas 
ard THs Tdtews anoowav, kal woAdy émotovy OdpuBor. 
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among all our authorities, including Herodotus, upon the main point, 
the stationing of a large body of Persian ships ow¢s¢de the straits of 
Salamis during the night before the battle. According to Aeschylus 
and Diodorus (Ephorus) this was the only naval force with which 
the Greeks came in conflict ; it has generally been thought, however, 
that Herodotus makes this of less importance, and represents the 
Greeks as fighting mainly with another body of ships, which was sent 
into the bay of Salamis during the night. If this is so, the evidence 
must be found in the two passages of Herodotus the consideration 
of which we postponed (p. 245). Remembering always that this 
interpretation must bring Herodotus and Aeschylus into irreconcil- 
able opposition on a question of fact, in which Aeschylus is an eye- 
witness of unimpeachable authority, let us examine the passages of 
Herodotus (viii. 76 and 85), and see whether there is really any dis- 
agreement at all. 

We first hear of the Persian fleet, after the battle of Artemisium, as 
sailing to Histiaea in Euboea, then passing through the Euripus, and 
at last assembling at Phalerum, at that time the only port of Athens.’ 
Here Xerxes came down to the fleet from the ruins of Athens, which 
he had just destroyed, and held the council of war described by 
Herodotus.? The result of this conference was that Xerxes resolved 
to attack the Greek fleet, which was already lying in the bay of 
Salamis, without further delay. It was just at the time when Themis- 
tocles had persuaded the Spartan admiral to remain and risk a sea- 
fight at Salamis instead of sailing away with the remains of the Greek 
fleet to defend the Peloponnesus.2 As soon as Xerxes had resolved 
to fight, the Persians brought up their ships from Phalerum towards 
Salamis and arranged them in order of battle, although it was too 
late to make an attack the same day.* This must be the movement 
which brought the Persians to the position which Herodotus supposes 
them to occupy when he speaks in chapter 76 of the further move- 
ments during the night by which the Greeks were shut in. ‘The 
movement from Phalerum towards Salamis, he tells us, so terrified 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, that in a panic the earlier vote to fight 
at Salamis was reversed, and it was now voted to sail away to the 





1 Herod. VIII. 66. * Herod. VIII. 67-69. 3 Herod. VIII. 56-63. 
4 Herod. VIII. 70: aviryov tas véas ém thy Sadapiva xa waperplOnoay di0- 
TaxOevtTes Kat’ Hovxinv. 
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Isthmus. It was at this time, apparently in the afternoon before the 
day of the battle, just after the sudden approach of the Persian fleet 
to Salamis, that Themistocles sent Sicinnus to Xerxes, warning him of 
the intended flight of the Greeks.’ Xerxes immediately fell into the 
trap, and ordered the movements which Herodotus describes in 
somewhat obscure language in chapter 76. He first (as all agree) 
placed a strong force of Persians on Psyttaleia, to save Persians and 
destroy Greeks during the battle. Then, after midnight, Herodotus 
proceeds, the Persians “brought their west wing up to Salamis so as 
to encircle it” or “by a circuitous movement” (kvxAovpevor).’ This 
by itself would never have suggested a movement zzZo the bay of 
Salamis. Its most obvious meaning is surely, that the ships which 
formed the west wing (76 ad’ éorépns xépas) as the fleet lay before 
night-fall were now sent to blockade the island of Salamis, to cut off 
all escape for the Greeks in the direction of Aegina, and especially to 
guard the passage between Salamis and Megara, by which it was 
thought the Greeks might attempt to escape when they found the 
southern straits closed. It corresponds in fact to what Aeschylus 
describes (vs. 368) as stationing “ other ships round about the island 
of Ajax,” and to the sending of two hundred ships to the northwest 
of Salamis which is described by Diodorus. It was this force which 
made the night passage of Aristides from Aegina to Salamis so 
dangerous. It seems hardly possible that Herodotus should omit 
all mention of this important movement, which is clearly described 
by Aeschylus and Diodorus; and I submit that, unless the discus- 
sion of the other passage of Herodotus gives strong ground for a 
contrary opinion, this is the most rational and consistent explanation 
of the words in question. We have no knowledge of the position of 
the Persian fleet when this west wing was sent off, except that it was 
brought up from Phalerum to Salamis and arranged in order,’ prob- 
ably southeast of Salamis and south of the long point and of Psyttaleia. 
With this interpretation of the clause referring to the west wing, the 
following statement of Herodotus becomes plain and perfectly con- 
sistent with the accounts of Aeschylus and Diodorus. He says: 


2 A \ e 3 \ \ /. \ \ / / a 
aviyoy O€ ot audi tyv Keov te kat ryv Kuvocovpay reraypévor, KaretXov 





1 Herod. VIII. 74, 75. 
2 aviryov wey Td da Eoméepns képas kuKAovpevor mpds THY Badrapiva. 


8 Herod. VIII. 70 (see note 4 on page 250). 
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Te pexpt Movveyins mravra tov wopOpov thot vynvai, those stationed about 
Ceos and Cynosura sailed up, and held the whole passage with their 
ships as far as Munychia." ‘This means that the greater part of the fleet, 
after the Egyptians had been sent round Salamis, blocked the straits 
with a squadron which extended to the mouth of the harbor of Piraeus. 
Next is mentioned the landing of Persian troops on Psyttaleia. Thus 
interpreted, the narrative of Herodotus in chapter 76 simply repeats 
in less plain language the account of the three Persian movements 
related by Aeschylus (vs. 366-368, and 447 ff.). 

The other passage (vili. 85)” presents somewhat greater difficulties, 
though the language is plain. Herodotus is describing the Persian line 
as it was after the battle was begun. ‘“ Opposite the Athenians,” he 
says, “‘were posted the Phoenicians, who held the west wing towards 
Eleusis ; and opposite the Lacedaemonians were the Ionians, who held 
the east wing towards Piraeus.” Here at last we find the evidenge 
for the supposed Persian position east of Salamis. It is assumed that 
TO ab éomrépys képas in chapter 76 and 716 pods “EAevotvds te Kal éoweé- 
pyns xépas here must be the same body of ships; and it follows that 
the part of the fleet which the Persians brought up to Salamis «vxdov- 
pevor during the night must have formed a line extending through the 


1 The'names Kéos and Kuvécovpa are nowhere else applied to any places in 
the neighborhood of Salamis. But Kuyvdécoupa, dog’s tatl, is a general name for 
any long point, and is no more to be confined to any one such dog’s ¢az/7 than our 
word s#7¢ to any one sharp point of sand. Here it must refer to the long eastern 
point of Salamis. Perhaps the o1acle in Herod. VIII. 77, 

GAN Sray ’Aprewidos xpucadpou iepdy aKThy 

ynvol yeoupdowat ral eivadtnvy Kuvdcoupayr, 
which the historian thinks was fulfilled by drzdezug the space between Munychia, 
where there was a famous temple of Artemis, and the point of Salamis by the 
Persian ships, may have caused him to give the perfectly proper but little used 
name Kuydgovpa to the point. Anyone who has ever looked back towards the 
Piraeus from the straits of Salamis will not wonder that Munychia is mentioned 
here by Herodotus. From this point the harbor of Piraeus and all the lower 
land of the peninsula almost disappear from view, and the high hill of Munychia 
remains a most conspicuous landmark. 

Kéos, certainly not the well-known island Kéws, was probably also some place 
on Salamis, perhaps some part of the same long point, though (as Dr. Sihler 
points out) the repetition of ry is opposed to the latter view. Lolling (Afeerenge 
v. Sal., p.5) proposes Adpoy for Kéoy, as the large island just northeast of Salamis 
is still called Agpos. The Persians would thus be said to have their west wing 
stationed at Leros, and to bring it down into the bay of Salamis during the night. 

2 See the passage quoted, p. 245. 
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straits at least as far as the bay of Eleusis. Furthermore, Diodorus 
states that the Phoenicians were on the right Persian wing, and the 
Tonians on the left; that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
on the Greek left, opposite the Phoenicians, and the Aeginetans and 
Megarians on the right.2 Diodorus is probably in error here about 
the position of the Lacedaemonians, who on account of their »yepo- 
via, must have been with their sixteen ships on the right wing ;® ‘but 
it is clear that the Persian “west wing towards Eleusis’”’.was also the 
right wing ; that the Athenians were opposed to them on the left wing 
of the Greeks; and that the Persian “east wing towards Piraeus” was 
also the left wing. It is obvious that, if we have rightly explained ro 
ad’ éorépns Képas in chapter 76, it is hardly possible to refer this 
expression and 76 zpds “EAevotvds te Kai éorépns képas to the same 
body of ships, since no part of the Persian fleet on the afternoon 
before the battle could have been at once on the right wing, towards 
the west, and towards Eleusis.* There is certainly no strong reason, 
apart from the similarity of the two expressions, for referring them 
to the same thing. There is an interval between them of nearly nine 
chapters in Herodotus; and while the former refers to the Persian 
fleet as it lay before Xerxes received the message of ‘Themistocles, 
the latter describes the fleet as it was manoeuvring after the battle 
was actually begun the next day. Xerxes, it must be remembered, 
changed his whole plan of operations in this short interval, and it is 
not at all unlikely that what was his left wing in the afternoon should 
be sent off on some new expedition before daybreak. It is to be 
noticed, further, that the two hundred Egyptian ships, which we have 
supposed to be on the left wing in the afternoon, and to be sent round 
Salamis in the night, do not appear to have taken part in the next 
day’s battle. 


1 Diod. XI. 17. 2 Diod. XI. 18. 

8 The little squadron of sixteen Lacedaemonian ships (Herod. VIII. 43) might 
easily have been overlooked in presence of the 180 Athenian vessels. 

4 Loeschke, Fahrd. fiir Phitol., 1877, p. 31, proposes to read mpbs Zadrautvos 
for mpds ’EAevoivos in Herod. VIII. 85 (to make 85 accord with 76); but, as he 
himself remarks (p. 32), this change brings the Phoenicians on the left Persian 
wing, in opposition to Diodorus, XI. 17. 

5 There is nothing impossible in the supposition that some or all of the 
Egyptian ships may have sailed through the gulf of Eleusis and entered the battle 
in the morning, if the evidence is thought to show their presence. It is common 
to refer to Herod. VIII. too, and to Aesch. Pers. 311 and 321, for evidence of 
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Let us now consider under what circumstances, consistently with 
probability and with our other authorities, the Persian fleet could have 
been in such a position that its right wing was towards the west and 
also towards Eleusis.’. This description, it will be remembered, refers 
to the time when the two hostile lines were just meeting at the begin- 
ning of the battle. If we follow what must be accepted as the account 
of Aeschylus as well as of Diodorus (Ephorus), the Persians entered 
the straits of Salamis and immediately found themselves in conflict 
with the Greeks. Aeschylus calls their line as they entered a stream 
(pedua) ; and Diodorus speaks of them as keeping their line at first, 
while there was plenty of room, but falling into confusion in the nar- 
rows, where they were obliged to withdraw some ships from their line 
to enable it to enter. As the passage between Psyttaleia and the main- 
land is less than four thousand feet wide, it is absurd to think of a 
fleet of at least eight hundred ships passing between the rocky shores 
in three lines. Even in eight lines they would have had less than 
forty feet of space for each ship, with no allowance for reefs and shoals 
on the sides of the channel. The graphic word s¢veam used by Aes- 


Egyptians in the battle. But the vague allusion in Herodotus, where Mardonius 
tells Xerxes that it is no disgrace to the real Persians “if Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians, Cyprians and Cilicians, proved cowards,” can hardly be called evidence of 
the actual presence of Egyptians (in any numbers, or at all) at Salamis. The 
supposed evidence of Aeschylus is rather comic. “ Arcteus, who dwells near the 
sources of the Egyptian Nile” (?), is mentioned in vs. 311 among the victims of 
the sea-fight, being one of four ‘‘ who fell from the same ship” (vs. 313). Arcteus 
himself is called leader of the “luxurious Lydians” in vs. 44; and two of his 
fellow-sufferers, Adeues and Pheresseues, are said by the scholiast to have names 
which are not of the Egyptian style, but poetic inventions. Ariomardus, who 
is called in vs. 38 “ruler of Ogygian Thebes,” is said in vs. 321 to have brought 
mourning upon Sardes by his untimely death. We must remember that Persian 
officers did not always command the troops of their own country, and also that 
high-sounding names which fitted the anapaestic verse must have been at a high 
premium when Aeschylus was writing the mdpodeos of The Perstans. See Her- 
mann’s note on fers. 316, which ends thus: Quare maneat posthac Aeschyli 
Ariomardo et imperium Aegyptiorum et patria Sardes. These Egyptians certainly 
seem a little mixed! 

1 Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV. pp. 793 ff., attempts to reconcile Herod- 
otus with geography by supposing that the right Persian wing (as the fleet lay 
at Phalerum), consisting of the Phoenician division, was sent round Salamis in 
the night by the northwest passage, to block the entrance from the bay of 
Salamis to the bay of Eleusis, and that it united with the main body of ships sent 
northward through the straits beyond Aegaleos, and thus again formed the Persian 
right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians in the battle. For the similar 
view of Dr. Lolling, see note I on p. 252. 
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chylus shows that they entered in a column rather than in an extended 
line, probably with the intention of facing about and forming a new 
line of battle after passing the two narrow places, although their want 
of skill in passing those points prevented them from executing their 
plan, whatever it may have been. The right wing, where the Phoeni- 
cians were placed, would naturally lead the way; and if we suppose 
the line to have sailed by the points of Psyttaleia and of Salamis in 
the same direction before it met the Greeks and began its retreat, it 
was then running precisely as Herodotus describes it, from N.N.W. 
to S.S.E., the right directed towards Eleusis and the left towards 
Piraeus. In this position it was attacked by the Greeks, probably 
before the new line of battle could be formed; and after this the 
Greeks had merely a disorderly mass of ships to deal with. Herodo- 
tus speaks of the Greeks as “ fighting in good order in line of battle, 
while the barbarians were no longer in regular line and showed no 
sense in anything they did.’’” 

Where now did the Greeks form their line at the beginning of the 
battle? The common belief that the Persians occupied the eastern 
side of the bay has made it necessary to drive the Greek line back 
upon the shore of Salamis. But if the Persians were not in the bay 
at all, the Greeks could choose their position at pleasure. We have 
only one ancient statement as to the Greek position. Diodorus, after 
describing the order of battle on each side, says that the Greeks 
“sailed out” (probably from the inner bay of Salamis, south of the 
town) “in the order just described, and occupied the passage between 
Salamis and the Heracleum.”® We must therefore attempt to fix the 
‘position of this Heracleum. ‘This must be the rerpdxwpov “HpaxaAcoyr, 
the sanctuary of Heracles which was the bond of union of four Attic 
demes, the rerpaxwpyia of Piraeus, Phalerum, Xypete, and Thymoe- 
tadae.* It has usually been identified with the ruins seen by Leake 


1 A glance at the map will show that a line running literally from west to east 
and also pointing towards Eleusis and the Piraeus is a geographical impossibility. 
Herodotus is often still more inaccurate in giving directions ; as when he makes 
the pass of Thermopylae run north and south (VII. 176). In making the Helles- 
pont run westward to the Aegean (VII. 36) he is as exact as he is here. 

2 Herod. VIII. 86: dre yap Trav pev ‘EAAHYey oby Kéopm vavpaxedyTmy Kara 
Tdéw, Tov 5& BapBdpwy ore TeTayuever ert ote iv vow ToLedyTwY OddEr. 

8 Diod. XI. 18: obra: wév obv tovrov Thy Tpdwov cuvTaxOévres eéerAevcay, 
ral roy mépov petagty Sadrauivos kat ‘Hpaxdetov katetxov. 

4 Steph. Byzant. s.v. "Exealdat. 
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near the little bay on the south of Aegaleos, nearly east of the oppo- 
site town of Salamis. Kiepert places Thymoetadae in this immediate 
neighborhood. But this position does not agree with the ancient 
authorities for the site. Ctesias, after speaking of the burning of 
Athens by Xerxes, thus proceeds: 6 d¢ Bépéys airdbev e\Oav eri ore- 
vorarov THs Arruxns (HpdxAeov Kadetros) éxovvve xOpa eri Jadapiva, 
rely er avtiv diaByvat Siavoovpevos,' i.e. Xerxes came from Athens to 
the place in Attica, called Heracleum, where there ts the narrowest (or 
a very narrow) passage, and .undertook to build a causeway across to 
Salamis, with the intention of passing over to the island by land. Strabo, 
after mentioning the Thriasian Plain (north of Aegaleos) and the deme 
of Thria, says: &@ 4 axpa 7 ApicAn Kal 76 brepKeievov AaTGptov Kal 6 
cis SaAapiva ropOuos dcov Siordd.0s, Sv Suaxody éreipiro Bépéns, &bOy dé 
 vavpaxta yevonéevn Kat puyy tov Tlepody,* ie. next ts the headland 
Amphiale with the stone quarry above tt, and the ferry to Salamis 
about two stadia wide, which Xerxes attempted to dam over, but the 
sea-fight and the retreat of the Persians prevented Werodotus speaks 
of the preparations of Xerxes to build a causeway to Salamis as a 
device of the king to conceal his real intention to retreat after the 
battle* Plutarch (on the authority of Phanodemus) places the seat 
of Xerxes, from which he watched the battle, trép 76 “HpdxAeov, 
Bpayxel wépw Sueipyerar THS “Arrikns 7 vaoos, i.e. above the Heracleum, 
where Salamis ts separated by a narrow passage from Attica. Herodo- 
tus speaks of Xerxes as xarijuevos bd TH Opel TO GvTiov Sadapivos ro 
xadéerar Aiyddews,° seated on the slope of the mountain opposite Sala- 
mis, which ts called Aegaleos. From these testimonies it appears 
(1) that the Heracleum in question stood upon “he narrowest (or 
a very narrow) passage from Attica to Salamis; (2) that this pas- 
sage was that by which the ancient ferry’ crossed; (3) that it was 
the place in Attica from which Xerxes undertook (or pretended to 
undertake) to build a causeway to Salamis; (4) that it was at the 


1 Ctes. Persic. 26 (Phot. Bibl. p. 39 6). 2 Strab. IX. p. 395. 

8 Dr. Lolling, Meerenge v. Salamis, p. 7, identifies this stone-quarry, which 
fixes the position of Amphiale as the southwest point of Aegaleos. He also main- 
tains that d:07ddi0s cannot be correct in Strabo, and proposes to read Sexacrdduios. 
But see note 2 on p. 257. 

4 Herod. VIII. 97. © Plut. Them. 13. 6 Herod. VIII. go. 

7 This ferry to Salamis was and still is the regular means of intercourse be- 
tween Athens and the island. See Aeschin. zz Cées. 158. 
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foot of Aegaleos, below the seat of Xerxes.’ It seems impossible to 
reconcile these marks with any position on the bay near Thymoetadae ; 
and the evidence on which the Heracleum is placed there is slight 
compared with the combined testimony of these passages for another 
site. The ancient ferry to Salamis can hardly have crossed from any 
other point of Attica than that from which the present ferry runs, at 
Cape ‘ApdidXy. Again, the only passage over which it would not 
have seemed insane even for Xerxes to attempt to build a causeway 
to Salamis is from this point of Aegaleos (a little northwest of the 
ferry), over the shoal above mentioned, to the island of St. George and 
thence to Salamis.2 A few minutes of the straits of Salamis in a 
morning sea-breeze are enough to show the madness of attempting to 
build a causeway from the long point of the island to the Attic shore. 
I cannot doubt that the Heracleum mentioned in the passage above 
quoted was near Cape Amphiale, at about the point marked H on the 
map. It is more doubtful whether we are to give up the site near 
Thymoetadae for the Heracleum altogether, or to assume with Dr. 
Lolling*® that the whole shore from Amphiale to the site in question 
was called “HpaxAeov, i.e. a téuevos Of Heracles, “in a wider sense.” 
When now Diodorus (Ephorus) states that the Greeks sailed out 
and formed their line of battle in the passage between Salamis and 
the Heracleum, we must ask whether this definite statement is con- 
sistent with our other information. Herodotus, who says nothing of 
the position of the Greeks, speaks of the advance of their whole fleet 
on the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme. As they advanced, he says, 
the Persians immediately attacked them. The sight of the enemy 
caused most of the Greeks to back water ; and they would even have 
run their ships on shore, had it not been that the Athenian Ameinias 
attacked one of the enemy’s ships and all hastened at once to support 
him. An apparition in a woman’s form was said to have appeared 


1 It is impossible now to identify any particular point of Aegaleos as the seat 
of Xerxes; If the battle took place at the outlet of the straits, any place on 
the southern slope of the hill would have commanded a full view of it. 

21f Dr. Lolling is 1ight in identifying the shoal near Amphiale with one of 
the Pharmacussae, or if the present shoa] was above water in ancient times, pos- 
sibly Strabo’s d:oTddios in p. 395 may refer to the widest single channel which 
Xerxes would have had to fill up. See note I on p. 241, and note 3 on p. 256. 

8 Meerenge v. Salamis, p. 6. The expression ‘HpdkAewv radetra in Ctesias 
(quoted p. 256), referring to orewdratoy rijs "ATTiKfjs, seems to favor this view. 
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exhorting the Greeks and reproaching them for their signs of panic.! 
If now we suppose the Greeks to have formed their first line from 
the Heracleum (H) to some point near A on the shore of Salamis, 
many of the ships would lie so near the point of Salamis town that 
a very slight backward movement would send them ashore on the 
point. This high and commanding point, moreover, is just the place 
where it might naturally be supposed that the apparition appeared 
to encourage the faltering Greeks. In fact, there is no other place 
on the shore of Salamis to which the description of Herodotus so 
well applies, especially his statement that the whole Greek fleet could 
hear the exhortation of the mysterious personage.” Aeschylus is more 
explicit about the order of the Greek advance. He says that the 
right wing first advanced in good order, and next the whole fleet 
sailed forth: he too makes the conflict begin almost immediately, by 
a Greek (z.e. Athenian) ship attacking a Phoenician.® Both Aeschylus 
and Herodotus appear to represent both fleets as advancing simul- 
taneously, the Greeks leaving their position in which their right rested 
on the shore of Salamis, and the Persians entering the straits to meet 
them. As Aeschylus seems to imply that the Greek right wing 
advanced with greater alacrity than the rest of the fleet (for he says 
nothing of the slight panic before the battle opened), we may sup- 
pose that when the two fleets came into general collision, the Greeks 
had advanced from about the position A~H to about B-K, where 
they met the Persians just entering the straits. If now a line any- 
where near B—K represents the position of the Greek fleet, the 
Persians moving to attack it would be in just the position in which 
Herodotus (viii. 85) represents them at this moment, with their right 
towards Eleusis and the west (northwest), and with their left towards 
Piraeus and the east (southeast). Of course, with so little positive 
information at our command, it is impossible to fix the position of 
the Greek right wing with any certainty ; we can only feel sure that, 
assuming that the left was at first near the Heracleum (at H), we 
must place the right at first near the shore of Salamis, and afterwards 
near the entrance of the straits, where the chief contest occurred. 
We have the most positive testimony of both Aeschylus and Diodorus 
that the Persians never passed far beyond the entrance of the straits 
in any order of battle whatever. 


1 Herod. VIII. 84: & daymdvior, wéxps ndoou ert mpvuynv dvaxpoteade ; 
2 Tbid. 8 Aesch. Pers. 399, 409. 
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I have thus attempted to show how the passage of Herodotus 
(vili. 85) which makes the battle begin with the Persian right “towards 
Eleusis and the west’? can be reconciled with the other authorities, 
especially Aeschylus, without supposing that the Persian fleet was 
arrayed before daybreak along the coast of Attica opposite Salamis. 
Let it not be forgotten that, unless some such reconciliation can be 
effected, we leave Herodotus in direct conflict with Aeschylus, whose 
plain statements on so fundamental a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be questioned. 

Diodorus relates that the Athenians put to flight the Phoenicians 
and Cyprians on the Persian right, and that these were soon followed 
in the panic by the Cilicians, Pamphylians, and Lycians, who were 
next to them.’ But the Persian left wing made a vigorous resistance to 
the Aeginetans and Megarians, until the Athenians returned from the 
pursuit of the Phoenicians and Cyprians, whom they had driven to 
the shore of Attica; then the rout of the Persian fleet became com- 
plete. This is probably the point in the battle to which Herodotus 
refers where he says that, when the barbarians were sailing in full 
flight towards Phalerum, the Aeginetans stationed themselves in the 
narrows and destroyed Persian ships as they passed out: the Atheni- 
ans, he adds, were attacking the enemy within the straits, and those 
which escaped them fell into the hands of the Aeginetans.” We must 
suppose the Aeginetans to be near the eastern end of Psyttaleia, and 
it was then that the battle raged fiercest about this island, as Plutarch 
describes it. Herodotus confirms Diodorus again in viii. 90, where 
he tells of certain Phoenicians, “whose ships had been destroyed,” 
coming to Xerxes as he sat on Aegaleos during the battle, and 
charging the Ionic Greeks with causing the Persian defeat by their 
treachery. While they were in the king’s presence, a brilliant exploit 
of a Samothracian ship convinced Xerxes that the charge against his 
Greek subjects was false and malicious, and he at once ordered the 
heads of his Phoenician visitors to be cut off for their slanderous 
story. These must have been some of the Phoenicians who had been 
driven by the Athenians to the Attic shore and had found their way 
to the seat of Xerxes. Diodorus, who says nothing of the visit to 
Xerxes, says that the king ordered those Phoenicians who had been 
chiefly responsible for the flight to lose their heads, and threatened 


1 Diod. XI. to. 2 Herod. VIII. gt. 8 Plut. Arist. 9. 
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the others with punishment; but the latter made their escape to 
Attica, and then by night set sail for Asia. 

The story which the Athenians told of Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, that he took fright at the first approach of the Persians 
and sailed away from the battle, soon followed by the whole Corin- 
thian fleet,’ involves an interesting point of topography. Herodotus, 
who evidently heard the story at Athens half a century later, when 
Athens and Corinth were in bitter enmity, and who says expressly 
that it was denied by the Corinthians and by the rest of Greece, 
repeats the tale, that when the fugitive Corinthians were passing the 
temple of Athena Sciras on the shore of Salamis, they were met by a 
mysterious boat, believed to be directed by superhuman power, from 
which they were warned not to continue their flight, since the Greeks 
were victorious in the battle. Upon this they turned about and came 
into the Greek camp after the victory was assured. This ancient 
temple of Athena, said to be a Phoenician foundation,’ has generally 
been placed, after Leake, on the northwest point of Salamis, although 
others have preferred a site near the Homeric town of Salamis on the 
south of the island. The former site is open to the objection that 
the retreating Corinthians would have been likely to meet the Persian 
squadron sent to guard the passage between Salamis and Megara ; 
the latter assumes that the Corinthians retreated by the straits of 
Salamis, where at the beginning of the battle they would have met 
the main Persian fleet. Dr. Lolling has recently made it highly 
probable that the temple of Athena and the hill called Sxipadsov 
were at the northeast point of Salamis near Cape ‘Apazn, just at the 
entrance of the bay of Eleusis.* If this is the correct site, the above- 
mentioned difficulties disappear; for Adeimantus would not have 
encountered any Persian ships before reaching the bay of Eleusis. 
The whole story was doubtless a late fabrication of the enemies of 
Corinth, a city which claimed to have been among the first in valor 
at Salamis.” 


1 Diod. XI. 19. 2 Herod. VIII. 94. 
3 See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, pp. 440-442. 

4 Mittheilungen d. deutsch. archaeol. Inst. in Athen, I. pp. 127-138. 

5 Herod. VIII. 94 (end). 
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In conclusion, I will sum up briefly the points which I have 
endeavored to establish. 

The account of most modern historians, that the battle of Salamis 
was a contest between a Greek fleet in the bay of Salamis and a 
Persian fleet which had been drawn up along the opposite shore of 
Attica during the night, is opposed to many facts of the topography, 
and especially to the plainest statements of Aeschylus (an eye-witness 
of the battle) and of other ancient authorities. ‘Three general objec- 
tions are urged. (1) The channel which is thus made the scene of 
the battle is so narrow in some places that, if the Persians had taken 
up the supposed position in the night, the Greeks could not have 
embarked and formed their line in the morning directly in the face 
of the enemy (only a few hundred yards distant) without interference. 
(2) It would have been impossible for the supposed movement to be 
effected without alarming the Greeks at Salamis, especially as it was 
almost certainly a moonlight night. And yet they suspected nothing 
of the movement (and even Themistocles, who had advised Xerxes, 
knew nothing of it) until Aristides informed them that they were 
already shut in. But Aristides had come over from Aegina to the 
west or the southwest side of Salamis, having escaped the Persians 
on his way with great difficulty ; and he knew only of movements in 
that direction, and nothing of any enemy within the straits. (3) The 
occupation of Psyttaleia by Xerxes shows that he expected this island 
to be the centre of the sea-fight ; and Plutarch gives his own opinion 
that it actually was so. 

Aeschylus beyond doubt represents the Persians as entering the 
straits of Salamis after daybreak to begin the battle. This is con- 
firmed by Diodorus (¢e. Ephorus) and Plutarch. ‘Their line or 
“stream” fell into some confusion in entering the narrows; and 
they never succeeded in regaining their order of battle, being imme- 
diately met by the Greeks as they passed the long point of Salamis. 
In this condition they fell an easy prey to the skilful Greek seamen, 
and soon were eager only to escape to Phalerum. 

We find nothing inconsistent with this view of the battle except 
the common interpretation of two passages of Herodotus. One 
(viii. 76) describes the Persians as bringing up their west wing to 
Salamis kuxAovpevo. auring the night before the battle; the other 
(viii. 88) calls the Persian right at the opening of the batile the 
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next day “the wing towards Eleusis and the west,” and their left 
“the wing towards the east and Piraeus.” My chief object has been 
to show that dviyov pev .. . mpds SadAapiva in chapter 76 must refer to 
sending the two hundred Egyptian ships (which probably formed the 
west wing of the Persian fleet as it lay near Salamis the afternoon 
before the battle) to the northwest point of Salamis to cut off escape 
through the bay of Eleusis ; and that the following words, dvnyov de... 
vynvot, then naturally refer to posting the main Persian force to guard 
the southern outlet of the straits, where Aeschylus places it. Then we 
can refer the description of the Persian line in chapter 85 to the 
direction in which the main Persian force (thus posted in the night) 
entered the straits just before the battle to meet the Greeks, who 
were probably drawn up in a line from northwest to southeast across 
the passage between Aegaleos and the long point of Salamis (Cyno- 
sura). The first Greek position, between Salamis and the Heracleum 
(as assigned by Diodorus, our only authority), probably from A to H, 
was most likely to be changed to one from B to K before the fleets 
really met, the right (according to Aeschylus) advancing more eagerly 
than the left. As the Persians approached this line, their right: became 
the west wing towards Eleusis. ‘This interpretation brings Herodotus 
into perfect harmony with Aeschylus as regards the three principal 
movements of Xerxes, on any of which a disagreement with Aeschy- 
lus would seem fatal to anyone’s credit. In lesser details we have 
seen that Herodotus is in substantial agreement with Aeschylus and 
our other authorities, and at variance with the theory which is com- 
monly supposed to be supported by his language. 
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STUDIES AT ATHENS. 5 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


Tur American School of Classical Studies at Athens, projected by 
the Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
immediate auspices of some of the leading American colleges, was 
opened on October 2, 1882. It occupies a house on the ‘Odds *Apa- 
dias, in a convenient and healthy quarter of Athens. A large room 
is set apart for the use of the students, is lighted in the evening, and 
is warmed in cold weather. In it is kept the library of the School, 
which includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and the most 
necessary books of reference for philological, archeological, and 
architectural study in Greece. The library contains at the present 
time about 2000 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tui- 
tion to graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to 
warrant the extension to them of the privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board or lodg- 
ing, or with any allowance for other expenses. .It is hoped that the 
Archeological Institute may in time be supplied with the means of 
establishing scholarships. In the meantime, students must rely 
upon their own resources, or upon scholarships which may be granted 
them by the colleges to which they belong. The amount needed for 
the expenses of an eight months’ residence in Athens differs little 
from that required in other European capitals, and depends chiefly 
on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of the 
School, which distinguishes it from the older German and French 
schools at Athens, is the yearly change of director. That the director 
should, through all the future history of the School, continue to be 
sent out under an annual appointment is an arrangement which would 
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be as undesirable as it would be impossible. But such an arrange- 
ment is not contemplated. When established by a permanent en- 
dowment, the School will be under the control of a permanent 
director, a scholar who by continuous residence at Athens will accu- 
mulate that body of local and special knowledge without which the 
highest functions of such a school cannot be attained. In the mean- 
time the School is enabled by its present organization to meet a want 
of great importance. It cannot hope immediately to accomplish 
such original work in archzeological investigation as will put it on a 
level with the German and French schools. These draw their stu- 
dents from bodies of picked men, specially trained for the place. 
The American School seeks at the first rather to arouse in American 
colleges a lively interest in classical archzeology, than to accomplish 
distinguished achievements. The lack of this interest heretofore 
is conspicuous. Without it, the School at Athens, however well 
endowed, cannot accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute 
that the presence in various colleges of professors who have been 
resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as directors 
or as students of the School, will do much to increase American 
appreciation of antiquity. 


The address of Professor J. W. Wuirr, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. LupLow, Secretary, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; of Mr. F. J. pe Pevsrer, Treasurer, 7 East 42d Street, New 
York. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish, without charge for tuition, to graduates of American Colleges 
and to other qualified students, an opportunity to study Classical 
Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Athens, under suitable guidance ; 
to prosecute and to aid original research in these subjects ; and to 
co-operate with the Archeological Institute of America, so far as it 
may be able, in conducting the exploration and excavation of Classic 
sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee, and under 
the superintendence of a Director. The Director of the School and 
the President of the Archzeological Institute are ex officio members of 
the Managing Committee. This Committee, which was originally 
appointed by the Archeological Institute, has power to add to its 
membership, to administer the finances of the School, and to make 
such regulations for its government as it may deem proper. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday 
in May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chair- 
man. | 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a Report 
annually to the Archeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
school. 

V. The Director is chosen by the Committee for a period of one 
or two years. The Committee provides him with a house in Athens, 
containing apartments for himself and his family, and suitable rooms 
for the meetings of the members of the School, its collections, and its 
library. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
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full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the ist of October to the rst 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the 
Director. ‘The studies of the remaining four months necessary to 
complete a full year (the shortest term for which a certificate is given) 
may be carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bache- 
lors of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates 
for a higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on 
presenting to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in 
Classics of the College at which they have last studied, stating that 
they are competent to pursue an independent course of study at 
Athens under the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring 
to become members of the School must make application to the 
Committee. The Committee reserves the right to modify these con- 
ditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite 
subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or An- 
tiquities, and must present at least one thesis, embodying the results 
of some important part of his year’s work. ‘These theses, if approved 
by the Director, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each 
thesis is referred to a sub-committee of three members, of whom two 
are appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis may be issued in 
the papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archeeological Institute, and the other members of the Managing 
Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not members of the Schoo] may apply for the assistance and advice 
of the Director in the prosecution of their studies, and will be allowed 
at his discretion to use the library belonging to the School. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
SLPUDIES AT ATHENS. 


1. There shall be published annually, after the meeting of the 
Managing Committee in November, a Bulletin which shall contain 
the reports for the previous year of the Director of the School and of 
the Secretary of the Committee, with any other matter relating to the 
School not included in those reports. 

2. There shall be published also annually a volume of Papers of 
the School, to be made up from the work of the Director and the 
students during the preceding school year. ‘This volume shall be 
conformed in general style to the Papers of the Archeological In- 
stitute. 

3. The publications of the School shall be in charge of a perma- 
nent editor, to be elected by the Managing Committee, and shall be 
edited by him with the assistance of the Director under whom the 
papers have been written, and of the Secretary of the Committee. 

4. The expense of the publications shall be met from the funds 
of the School to an amount not exceeding $1000 per annum. 

5. The publications shall be issued to the public at a price to be 
fixed by the Publication Committee. They shall be sent free to the 
libraries of the co-operating Colleges, and to such learned bodies as 
the Committee may select. ‘They may be exchanged, for the benefit 
of the School, with other like publications. 

6. Copies of the publications may also be placed with leading 
booksellers for sale at a proper discount. 

7. The proceeds of subscriptions and sales shall be appropriated 
toward the costs of publication. 


